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Where Does the Lumber Industry Stand and When 
Is Business Likely to Pick Up? 


[By Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


It is always safest not to make a prediction 
until you know what is going to happen. So 
many persons in, or interested in the lumber 
industry have, however, recently asked my opin- 
ion of the probable future course of conditions 
as they affect the lumber industry, that a brief 
statement may perhaps be of some interest. 

We all know that business moves in cycles and 
that every depression in industry carries with 
it or will develop its own remedy. This has al- 
ways been true during similar periods hereto- 
fore and may be expected to be true under the 
existing circumstances despite the fact that an 
ingenious congressman during the last session 
introduced, I understand, a bill to abolish the 
law of supply and demand, or to repeal the law 
of gravitation. 


Fundamental Production Conditions 


Production of commodities reached its peak 
in the early months of the year; of lumber in 
June, 1920. Just how much production has 
fallen off during the last half of the year is not 
known, but it is known that it has been sub- 
stantial in many industries. 

The following tabulation shows the facts 
about the physical volume of production of com- 
modities during twenty years ended in 1919. 
The accurate figures for 1920 are not yet avail- 
able except for agriculture. The figures for 
mining and manufacture in 1920 are there- 
fore estimates, which are, however, I believe, 
reasonably correct. 

TABLE A 


Comparison of Changes In Population, Changes 
in Physical Production of Manufactured Goods, 
Agricultural Products, Products of Mines ~ 
Lumber, 1899 to 1920. (Production In 1899 is 
shown as 100.) 


Popula- Agricul- Manufac- Lum- 


Year ion ture ng ure er 
i ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1908 6 F< 5:5 101.8 100.6 105.7 101.0 pA 
DCS 103.8 89.3 114.6 112.4 aE ay 
1908 <4 106.0 113.7 122.7 123.5 Wace 
1908. sive. 108.1 105.0 135.0 125.5 uses 
1904.5 110.3 116.0 136.3 123.2 122.5 
1906s 45% 112.4 117.5 161.6 144.4 129.6 
1b aay 114.5 125.0 169.9 155.0 131.0 
1907.......% 116.7 112.4 185.9 156.3 131.0 
1908. see 118.9 118.8 154.2 132.7 119.6 
19003, ges 121.0 118.1 189.4 163.4 126.8 
LOTOs cone « 123.1 123.2 201.6 166.0 126.8 
1933.53 125.3 117.0 194.4 158.3 122.5 
19TR Se n5% 127.4 138.1 216.7 181.4 128.2 
19IG aces 129.6 122.1 227.2 187.1 125.3 
Ba SAP 131.6 135.0 202.6 171.4 115.4 
1915. 3. 8 133.2 141.0 227.6 187.2 108.3 
ih “Swe 134.8 124.9 267.0 218.6 113.9 
ab pees 136.5 135.0 277.2 216.2 102.6 
1ST S64 Fee; 138.1 133.2 279.6 214.0 91.2 
ib. Sees 139.7 137.6 228.4 195.3 96.9 
19S stra 140.8 143.5 251.0 203.0 91.2 


*No data available. 


In twenty years agricultural production has 
increased 43 percent as against an increase in 
population of 40 percent. But mining products 
have increased 150 percent and manufactures 
generally 103 percent. Lumber production dur- 
ing the same period. has declined over 10 per- 
cent. The production of lumber per capita 
population has fallen over 35 percent in the 
same period. This should indicate that funda- 
mentally at least there is no over-production of 
lumber; in fact, that there is a great potential 
demand for lumber which when developed should 
draw out a substantial increase in lumber pro- 
duction. 

Production Conditions 


The beginning of 1919 found the lumber in- 
dustry with seriously depleted stocks. Produc- 
tion also was at a low ebb until the summer of 
that year. The reduction of available stocks at 
the mills continued with but little interruption 
until the midsummer of 1919. By this time the 
shortage of stocks had become so acute that 
virtually ‘‘panic’’ conditions developed in lum- 
ber buying. - 

The heavy lumber production encouraged by 
the heavy demand and high prices resulted in a 
substantial replenishment of mill stocks between 
August, 1919, and January, 1920. During the 
first ten weeks of 1920 again the strong demand 
brought about another heavy drain upon mill 
stocks and stimulated increased production. 

But since March, 1920, there has been an un- 
interrupted excess of production over shipments. 
The current over-production (or excess of pro- 
duction over shipments) in April was 15 per- 
cent; May 19 percent; June 26 percent; July 
21 percent; August 20 percent; September 19 
percent; October 18 percent; November 17 per- 
cent; and December about 10 or 12 percent. 

If the present course of production and ship- 
ments continues during the next few months the 
end of the over-production will be reached about 
April 1, 1920. By that time, however, there will 
probably have been an accumulation at the mills 
during the preceding year of considerably more 
than a billion feet of unsold stocks in addition 
to the stocks on hand in April, 1920. 


Shipment Conditions 


The highest rate of over-production reached 
during any month of the last two years was 26 
percent in June, 1920. The highest rate of over 
shipment 11 percent, in January, 1920. Orders 
received for new business exceeded current ship- 
ments during only two months in 1920. The 
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highest rate of excess of orders over shipments 
during any month was 11 percent, altho it was 
over 30 percent in November, 1919. The great- 
est monthly excess of shipments over orders re- 
ceived was 22 percent in September. Since July 
there has been (exclusive of cancelations) an 
uninterrupted reduction in unfilled orders in the 
mill files. Orders received in August were 8 
percent less than shipments made during the 
same month; September 22 percent; October 21 
percent; November 11 percent; December 8 
percent. 

If the course of shipments and orders con- 
tinues as at present the reduction of files of un- 
shipped orders will cease by March, 1921. It 
may be interesting to note that beginning with 
March in 1919 unfilled orders accumulated rap- 
idly until July, 1919. There was a cessation of 
active buying between July and October, 1919, 
but a vigorous increase between November, 
1919, and January, 1920. 

It is not unlikely that the situation during 
the early spring of 1921 may in many respects 
be similar:to that in 1919. The unsold stocks 
on hands will be very much greater. The funda- 
mental demand conditions are likely to be just as 
strong as they were then. But the greater abil- 
ity of the industry to meet a heavy demand for. 
its product will probably prevent a recurrence 
of the wild and erratic price changes which have 
characterized the last eighteen months. It will 
be fortunate if this is so, for the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole has paid heavily for the extra- 
ordinarily high prices which it received for its 
product for a short period in the early part of 
1920. 

General Business Prospect 

Between Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 1920, wholesale 
prices showed the greatest proportionate decline 
of any period since March, when the peak of 
wholesale Prices was reached. The reduction, as 
recorded in Bradstreet’s index number, during 
that one month was 13 percent, bringing whole- 
sale prices of commodities generally more than 
half way down to the level of July, 1914. 

Three important indices of general business 
conditions are: 

(a) Commodity prices. 

(b) Activity in speculation. ’ 

(¢) Banking conditions as expressed in in- 
terest or discount rates, 

(a) Between April, 1919, and March, 1920, 
there was an almost uninterrupted increase in 
commodity prices and in general business activ- 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Don’t Pass Up Big Value Lumber 


The following stock is ready to ship and is offered 


subject to prior sale. 


PLAIN RED AND WHITE OAK 


Cars No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
Cars 4/4” No, 2 Com, & Bir. 
Cars No, 2 Common 
Cars Sound Wormy 
Cars No. 1 & No. 2 Common 
Cars 4/4” No. 3 Common 
RED CYPRESS 
Sel. & Btr. 
No. 1 Shop 
No. 1 Common 
No. 2 Common 
Sel. & Btr. 


ei CO CTS 


4/4” 
4/4” 
4/4” 
4/4” 
8/4" 
8/4” No. 
8/4” No. 
ars 8/4” No. 2 Common 
00,000" Me x6™ No. 2 Com, "peee Siding 
QUARTERED RED GUM 
1 Car 4/4” No. 1 Com, & Btr. 
1 Car 5/4” No. 1 Com, & Btr, 
Car 5/4” No. 2 Common 
2 Car 6/4” No. 2 Common 
/4” No. 1 Common 
2 Cars 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
TUPELO 


2 Cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
10 Cars 4/4” No. 2 = 


vad tenes 


EL 
1 Small Car 4/4” Log * 
1 Small Car 6/4” Log Run 
1 Large Car 10/4” Log Run 
2 Cars 6/4” & 8/4” Log Run 


4/4” 


PLAIN RED GUM 
No. 1 Com, & Btr. 


6 
4 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. 
2 Cars 5/4” FAS 3 Cars 
6 Cars 5/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 4 Cars 
1 Car 6/4” FAS 5 Cars 
1 Car 6/4” No. 1 Common 3 Cars 
1 Car 8/4” No. 1 Common 4 Cars 
4 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 5 Cars 
1 Car 6/4” No. 2 Common 2 Cars 
MISCELLANEOUS Rough 
3 Cars 4/4” Log Run Sycamore ¥ Cars 
3 Cars 6/4” Log Run Sycamore Rough 
5 C 4/4” Log Run Magnolia 4 Cars 
1 Car 10/4” Log Run Hickory Rough 
% Car 4/4” Log Run Poplar 2 Cars 
% Car 4/4” Log Run Snakbarey Rough 
SAP GUM 3 Cars 
3 Cars 4/4”x9/12” Box Boards 4 Cars 
4 Cars 4/4”x13/17” Box Boards 5 Cars 
6 Cars 4/4” FAS 4 Cars 
6 Cars 4/4” No. 1 Com, & Btr. 6 Cars 
4 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr PERE 
6 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 
3 Cars 4/4” No. 3 Common 5 Cars 
2 Cars 5/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 5 Cars 
2 Cars 6/4” No. 1 Com, & Btr. 5 Cars 
COTTONWOOD : — 
1 Car 4/4”x9/17" Box Boards peng 
1 Car 4/4’ 5 Cars 
2 Cars 4/4” a 1, & No. 2 Com. 4 Cars 
3 Cars 4/4” Log ‘Run 5 Cars 


What are your needs? 


STEAM KILN DRIED SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


1x4—B & Btr. Wkd, Flooring—S4S, S2S or Rough 
1x6—B & Btr. Wkd. Flooring—S4S, S2S or Rough 

1x8—B & Btr. Wkd. Shiplap—S4S, 82S or Rough 

1x10—B & Btr. Wkd, Shiplap—S4S, S2S or Rough 
1x12—B & Btr. Wkd. S4S, S2S or Rough 


1x6 to 12” B & Btr, Wkd, S48 or S28 


1x4—No. 1 Com, & Sel, Wkd, Flooring, S48, 82S or 
1x6—No, 1 Com, & Sel. Wkd. Flooring, S4S or 


1x8—No, 1 Com, & Sel, Wkd, Shiplap, 


1x10—No, 1 Com, & Sel. Wkd. Shiplap, S4S, 82S oz 


1x12—No. 1 Com, & Sel, Wkd,. S4S, S2S or Rough 
2—No, 1 Com, & Sel. S48 ar S28 

1x4—No. 2 Com, Wkd. Flooring 82S or Rough 
1x6—No. 2 Com. Wkd, Flooring S2S or Rough 
S2S or Rough 
1x10—No, 2 Com, Wkd. Shiplap S2S or Rough 


1x6 to 12 


1x8—No, 2 Com, Wkd. Shiplap 


1x12—No., 2 Com, Wkd, 82S or Rough 
1x6 ta 12—No, 2 Com, S2S or Rough 


1x4—Noa, 3 Com, Wkd. Flooring or S828 
1x6—No. 3 Com, Wkd, Flooring or S2S 


1x8—Noa, 3 Com, Wkd. Shiplap or S28 
1x10—No, 
1x12—No. 3 Com, 828 


1x6 to 12—Na, 3 Com, S2S or Rough 


CORNELIUS LUMBER COMPANY 


Northern Office: 


Southern Office: Memphis, Tenn. 


Home Office: 


Lumber Exchange, Chicago, III. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Northwestern Office: 
Saw Mills: 


Arcade Building, ST. LOUIS. 


Merchants National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Lake City, Fla. 


Drew, Miss.; Osmeek, La.; 


3 Com, Wkd, Shiplap or 82S 


S4S, S2S or 

















Band Mill, Tipler, Wis. 


To Our Friends 


Greetings 


and BEST wishes for 
the NEW YEAR 





Let us Unite in Pledging to the 
Public our utmost efforts toward 
furnishing our Product in a 
manner to warrant their imme- 





diate confidence and support. 





Tipler - Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, 


Wisconsin 


We Offer— 
Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 




















OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 


Watch this Space 


Your inquiries will have 
prompt attention. Send usa list 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


vie” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill) 
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An Easily Understood Digest 


of Income Tax Law 


No subject has been fruitful of more earnest 
hought in the lumber industry than that of 
he proper interpretation of the Federal in- 
ome tax laws, and the unusual conditions now 
revailing in the industry make an under- 
standing of these laws more desirable than 
ver before. 

When the series of articles on ‘‘ Practical 
saw Mill Accounting’’ by J. Mahoney that 
1ave appeared from time to time in the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN were being planned it 
vas determined that in connection with them 
t would be desirable to have a discussion at 
‘bout this time of the income and excess 
profits tax laws and regulations, and in order 
‘hat this discussion might be of the greatest 
value an expert on this subject was invited 
0 prepare an article on this subject. 

8. L. Heacock, of New York, income tax 
expert, recognized nationally as one of the 


best informed men in the country on tax 
questions, kindly consented to prepare tke ar- 
ticle. He has written it in a way that makes 
the income tax laws easily understandable and 
has‘given a digest of them that ought to prove 
intensely interesting. The article will be pub- 
lished in two instalments, the first of which 
will be found on pages 72 and 73 of this issue. 
The second will appear in the issue of Jan. 8. 


Just now when books are being closed for ° 


the year and the time is at hand when income 
tax returns must be prepared this digest of 
the income tax laws by a man thoroly conver- 
sant with the subject will, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN hopes, be helpful to the industry. 


What Lumbermen Want 
to See in 1921 


What lumbermen are thinking most about as 
the New Year dawns is shown in a symposium 
appearing on pages 64 and 65 of this issue. Be- 
lieving that such a feature would be of general 
interest the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent letters 
to a large number of lumbermen thruout the 
country, inviting them to express, in forty words 
or less, their wishes for the coming year. The 
result is a splendid display of optimism, cour- 
age, determination and altruism that should 
make every lumberman prouder than ever of 
the great industry of which he is a part. 

Broad in their scope and vision, deep in their 
insight, and high in their aspirations are the 
wishes expressed: Wishes for peace and pros- 
perity; for speedy economic adjustment at home 
and abroad; for increased thrift and industry ; 
for a better understanding and more cordial 
relations between employer and employee; for 
general employment at just wages; for a re- 
vival of building activity and of lumber de- 
mand; for a businesslike national administra- 
tion, with a proper budget system and reason- 
able economy in all departments of the Govern- 
ment; that fewer laws be enacted and that those 
on the statute books be enforced; that building 
material prices and wages become stabilized so 
that construction work may proceed; that new 
and higher ideals, commercial and social, be 
established; that the farmers may enjoy good 
erops and fair prices, insuring that degree of 
prosperity to which their labors justly entitle 
them; that every American family be housed 
in a home of its own; that out of our abundance 
we may extend a helping hand to the starving 
millions of other lands. 

Above all, the wish is either explicitly ex- 
pressed or implied by an impressive number of 
the contributors that the Golden Rule may guide 
in all our business and social relationships. 

All this shows that lumbermen think deeply 
and clearly upon the pressing problems of the 
day; that their conclusions are fundamentally 
sound; and that their ‘‘hearts are in the right 
place,’?’ which is the main thing, for ‘‘out of the 
heart are the issues of life’’ and ‘‘as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.’? The symposium 
is marked by the absence of narrow selfishness. 
The wishes expressed are for the whole industry, 
the whole nation, and some reach out to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. 


. 


To the New Year’s wishes expressed by its 
readers the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to 
add its own: That peace, harmony and good 
will may pervade all of our international, na- 
tional and industrial relations; and that 1921 
may be the best and most prosperous year that 
the lumber industry, and the whole American 
people, have ever experienced. 
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District Lumber News— 





Aberdeen- Memphis, Tenn.... 92 

Hoquiam, Wash.. 96 Milwaukee, Wis.... 92 
Baltimore, Md..... 99 Minneapolis, Minn.. 96 
Bay City, Mich.... 93 New Orleans, La.... 98 
Bellingham, Wash.. 96 New York, N. Y.... 99 
Birmingham, Ala... 97 Norfolk, Va........ 97 
Boston, Mass...... 99 Orange, Tex....... 97 
Wy Bie Beececs 93 Philadelphia, Pa... 99 
Centralia, Wash.... 94 Pittsburgh, Pa..... 98 
Columbus, Ohio.... 92 Portland, Ore...... 95 
Duluth, Minn...... 115 San Francisco, Calif. 94 
Evansville, Ind..... 92 Seattle, Wash..... 94 
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Houston, Tex...... 98 Spokane, Wash..... 96 
Indianapolis, Ind... 92 St. Louis, Mo...... 97 
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Leesville, La....... 97 Soperton, Wis..... 93 
Louisville, Ky...... 92 Toronto, Ont....... 115 
Marinette, Wis..... 93 Warren, Ark..... mee 
Mellen, Wis........ 93 Vancouver, B. C....115 
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Let “Service” Be the Retailer’s 
Watchword for 1921 


A widely quoted business observer, looking 
out upon the year now opening, says: ‘‘There 
never was a better time for the merchant to ride 
to prosperity on the good will of his clientele. 
* * * Hence our advice to sell service as 
well as goods harder than you have been able 
to do in the last four years.’’ 

This is excellent advice for the lumber dealer, 
as well as for merchants in all other lines. 
What the public wants, what it most appre- 
ciates, and what it longest remembers, is service. 
By the term ‘‘service’’ is meant intelligent, in- 
terested and effective codperation in attaining 
the object sought. For example, if a man is 
considering building a house he wants, and has 
a right to expect, from his lumber dealer some- 
thing more than merely the furnishing of the 
necessary materials, yet the interest and the co- 
operation of many retailers seem to begin and to 
end at that point. 

The prospective builder wants expert advice, 
definite suggestions of real value, and codpera- 
tion in carrying them into effect. This has been 
said, in essence, so often that to repeat it seems 
almost superfluous; yet there is no subject more 
important to the retailer of lumber than that of 
rendering the most effective service to his com- 
munity, and particularly to home builders. 

Unless all signs fail, the year now beginning 
will be marked by a huge, perhaps unprece- 
dented, volume of home building the country 
over. This not only opens to the retail lumber- 
man a great field for service, but is a challenge 
to be prepared. His opportunity to build good 
will is great. Realizing this, uptodate lumber- 
men everywhere are overhauling their service 
departments; or, if not calling that branch of 
their business by so dignified a name, are never- 
theless seeing to it that their facilities for ren- 
dering home planning service are so organized 
and equipped as fully to meet all requirements. 

It is well to remember that the people who 
will be building homes during the coming year 
will largely be of a different class from those 
of any previous year. They will include many 
who have never before given much serious 
thought to the subject of owning their homes, 
but who, because of the shortage of houses and 
the high rents, have been compelled to do so. 
In other words, the percentage of totally inex- 
perienced home builders will, probably, be un- 
usually large. 

Therefore it is very important that they should 
be well advised, to the end that the houses 
which they build shall prove satisfactory homes, 
under the test of actual living conditions; that 
they shall be well planned, durably constructed, 
and prove good investments from the stand- 
points of comfort, health, convenience, appear- 
ance, and permanent satisfaction. Dissatisfac- 
tion engendered by poorly planned or poorly 
constructed houses would tend to discourage 
other prospective builders and thus to retard 
the great home building movement that is so 
essential to our national prosperity, health and 
stability. This home building movement is not 
a matter of a year or of two years, but once 
resumed it should be in full swing for five, and 
many authorities think for ten years, before the 
accumulated demand for homes has been fully 
supplied. 

Every well planned, well built home erected 
during the coming year, with a fully satisfied 
family living therein, will be a standing ad- 
vertisement for the ‘‘own your home’’ move- 
ment in its locality, as well as of the dealer who 
helped to plan it and who furnished the ma- 
terials for its construction. 

It has been well said that every man has a 
duty to his fellow-men which at the same time 
is a duty toward himself. The lumber dealer, 


as a merchant dealing in homes, owes a pe- 
culiar duty to his community, the right per- 
formance of which will bring rich reward and 
satisfaction to himself, as well as lasting benefit 
to others. 


The Track Is Clear; 
Let’s Go! 

Pithy and pointed is the following excerpt 
from a bulletin issued by the Universal Portland 
Cement Co.: 

‘For a year or more, up to a few weeks ago, 
the conduct of business resembled an obstacle 
race. Railroad service was demoralized, pro- 
duction was low, labor scarce and inefficient, 
strikes frequent, materials hard to secure, and 
high in price. It was difficult to get things 
done—and everybody wanted to do them. 

‘*Now business has a clear track before it. 
Transportation service is much improved, pro- 
duction is good, labor plentiful and more effi- 
cient, materials easy to secure, and lower in 
price. It is easy to get things done—and ap- 
parently nobody wants to do them.’’ 

The contrasting pictures drawn are striking, 
and true. How long are we going to let a state 
of mind delay business activity and general pros- 
perity? The ‘‘buyers’ strike,’’ which has al- 
ready affected many lines of business dis- 
astrously, is a double-edged weapon. It may 
compel holders of merchandise stocks to un- 
load at sacrifice prices, but it never can cause 
closed-down mills and factories to resume. 

The word ‘‘strike’’ has a sinister sound, 
whether coupled with buyers or workers. Let’s 
cut it out. Here are two better words to take 
its place: ‘‘Buy’’ and ‘‘Build.’’ 


Some Pointers on Present and 


Future Dry Kiln Processes 


On pages 76 and 77 of this issue there ap- 
pears an article on the kiln drying of black 
cherry lumber written by H. L. Henderson, 
assistant professor of the forest utilization of 
the New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The article is published not because cherry 
is a common hardwood in this country—for as 
a matter of fact cherry ranks as one of the 
minor hardwoods—but because of the food for 
thought furnished by Mr. Henderson’s lucid 
explanation of certain fundamental principles 
and practices which must be observed in dry 
kilning any wood in order to produce the most 
efficient results. 

Despite oppusition and despite disbelief on 
some sides the dry kilning of lumber is becom- 
ing more and more common, and progress is 
being made whereby better results are secured 
each year. In some places the desirability of 
custom dry kilns is being agitated and there 
seems to be a good field for dry kilns of this 
kind. 

It is clearly evident that each wood varies 
in not only characteristics visible to the eye, 
but in chemical and physical characteristics. 
The dry kiln man of the future who will turn 
out perfectly kiln dried stock must be a scien- 
tist, must understand and know of the chemical 
and physical properties of each wood he is 
called upon to dry, and he must make a number 
of scientific, tho practical, experiments dur- 
ing the course of drying. In other words it is 
evident that artificial drying is going to become 
more and more an exact science and that the 
man or men who direct this work will be among 
the most highly skilled and proficient workers 
in the industry. As this knowledge spreads 
among lumbermen and as the quality of the 
personnel of those operating kilns is increased 
better results may be expected. 


“Buy Now—Conservatively— 
Cautiously—but Now” 


When the processes of buying and selling pro- 
ceed normally tradesmen are prosperous, finan- 
cial transactions are made with safety, produc- 
tion responds to demand and the machinery of 
business maintains a speed that augurs danger 
to nobody. When, however, buying and selling 
stop business stops, and the commercial fabric 
is endangered at every point. 


For several months a cessation of buying that 
has been termed a ‘‘ buyers’ strike’’ has caused 
virtually a stagnation in American business; so 
much so that it would be depressing merely to 
enumerate the results in closing of factories and 
throwing of workmen out of employment. A 
boycott of American trade and industry by 
American citizens could not be more effective 
than has this so called strike been in checking 


, production and distribution in the United States. 


What is required to restore business to normal, 
and all that is required is that buyers shall buy 
what they need. Speculative or abnormal buy- 
ing is not necessary nor even desirable. Sanity, 
even caution, is needed. It would be idle to 
speculate regarding what would or will happen 
if buyers stay out of the market for much longer 
time; but whatever may happen, the evil effects 
will be felt as seriously by the should-be buyers 
themselves as by others. Business is an endless 
chain that must be kept intact if all its links are 
not to suffer. 


Sensible men see the folly of staying out of 
the market, and individually and thru their 
commercial organizations they are doing what 
they can to bring distribution, and then pro- 
duction, back to normal. A wise movement in 
that direction has been taken by the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. A committee of the 
chamber representing all branches of trade and 
industry after an investigation and considera- 
tion of the present situation recommends to 
wholesale and retail merchants: ‘‘BUY NOW 
—conservatively—cautiously—but NOW.” A 
letter sent by the chamber to its members reads 
further: 


‘*The disinclination of merchants—wholesale 
and retail—to purchase their requirements is 
gradually bringing industry to a standstill. The 
need for exercise of prudence and eare in buying 
on the present market is recognized. So also is 
the danger of not buying recognized. 


‘‘Obviously, if merchants do not purchase, 
manufacturers can not operate, thus accentu- 
ating an already serious depression and unem- 
ployment situation. Failure to purchase now 
depletes stocks and will bring about a buying 
wave later on which will result in a shortage of 
merchandise and an advance in prices such as 
followed the armistice. It is necessary that we 
return to normal conditions with as little vio- 
lence as possible.’’ 


Let no merchant think that this advice does 
not apply to him; let no merchant think that 
he will escape the results that will overtake 
business as a@ whole if buying is not soon re- 
sumed, All are in the same boat—manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, retailers, employees. All are 
buyers and all are sellers; and in order that 
all may sell all must buy. When buying stops, 
distribution stops and production stops. It is 
to be hoped that the people will be too wise to 
bring upon themselves worse injuries than their 
worst enemies could wish them. If they do not 
come into the market soon conditions worse 
than during the war and after the armistice may 
be brought upon the country as a result of the 
country’s own folly. 


“‘BUY NOW—conservatively—cautiously— 
but NOW.” 
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A Unique Departure in Fixing 
Compensation for Employees 


A news story on page 70 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Bellingham, Wash., 
should be found of more than ordinary interest 
to every employer of labor. When an employee’s 
pay is based upon his efficieney there certainly 
ean be no reasonable grounds for complaint. 
This plan has been adopted by the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, where the shop commit- 
tee plan of dealing with employees has been in 
suecessful operation for some time. The plan 
ef basing the wage scales on individual effi- 
eiency will go into effeet when the mills resume 
operations in the New Year. 

The plan is based on an average efficiency of 
90 pereent, and where an employee shows an 
average of 95 percent or greater he will be pro- 
moted to a better paying job; while on the other 
hand if his average efficiency falls below 85 
percent his pay will be reduced. The plan will 
apply to every man from common laborer to 
superintendent. 

This plan is a distinct departure in the lum- 
ber industry and its development in a practical 
way will be watched with much interest. Offi- 
eials of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills have 
shown a broad, humanitarian spirit in dealing 
with their employees that has been reflected in 
a friendly feeling and loyal codperation that is 
excelled in few industrial organizations. 


Important Step Taken in 
Forestry Legislation 


One stage of the national forestry law’s prog- 
ress, from its ineeption toward its enactment, 
has been completed. It has reached Congress 
and it traveled a long and rough road to reach 
that goal. It is difficult to say when the move- 
ment for the present bill began; but it assumed 
shape soon after advocates of different measures 
agreed to thresh out their differences and find 
common ground on which most men could stand 
who really wanted a constructive measure put 
on the books. 

The bill as it now stands represents the work 
of many men, the thoughts of many; and it also 
represents compromises by which disputed points 
were smoothed away, and agreement made pos- 
sible. In that shape it has gone before Congress, 
backed by strong, practical men who know what 
they want and are willing to help get it. The 
eourse of the measure thru Congress can not 
be foretold with certainty, but there is reason 
to believe that the bill will become a law in 
substantially its present form. ; 

It will be thoroly discussed before it becomes 
the law of the land, and it should be. It blazes 
the path for a new policy in dealing with wooded 
holdings and with land which should: produce 
timber but is not now doing so. This measure 
has the support of practical men more than any 
other that has gone before; at least, it has the 
active support of a larger number of practical 
men, which by no means implies that all the sup- 
porters of former forestry measures were not 
prietical men. Some were and some were not. 

Two very different measures are proposed. 
Tat which has just gone before Congress is 
one of them, Its keynote is codperation between 
the Federal Government and the States. The 
ot\er proposed measure’s basic principle is that 
the Federal Government shall be all and the 
States nothing where their authority runs coun- 
ter in the management of private timber land. 
The Government, under the law as advocated by 
certain men, must be in control. It must regu- 
late, to a large extent, the size of trees which 
the lumberman may cut, how he should cut them, 
how he shall dispose of the slashings; and in 


most other matters relating to woods operations, 
Federal law must rule, if it is invoked. 

So far as wood-using industries and associa- 
tions have expressed their preferences publicly, 
they prefer the bill that has just been intro- 
duced, and they have not taken kindly to the 
measure which delegates authority to the Gov- 
ernment to manage lumbering on privately 
owned land. 


Lumbermen Send New Year’s 
Greetings to the Trade 


The holiday season and the spirit of op- 
timism that prevails among many members of 
the lumber industry are reflected in the adver- 
tising pages of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN thru New Year’s greetings to the 
trade from prominent concerns in the industry 
located in various sections of the country. 
That the lumber industry is not cast down nor 
has lost hope for the future because of the 
depressed conditions that now exist and have 
been existing for several weeks is evidenced 
by such statements as these: 

Jones Hardwood Co., of Boston, says, ‘‘The 
New Year is full of golden opportunities for 
each to help the other to legitimate success.’’ 

Another message of cheer from the East 
comes from John M. Woods & Co., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who say, ‘‘ We are confident the 
New Year will bring a new activity with just 
proportion of prosperity to the lumber fra- 
ternity.’’ 

From the Pacific Northwest comes a word 
of cheer that ought to give courage and hope 
to those who receive it. The Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
says, ‘‘We approach the New Year with the 
utmost confidence and courage. The trials 
thru which we have passed during the last 
few months but add to our faith.’’ 

From Memphis, Tenn., Charles B. Carothers, 
Ine., sends this message: ‘‘We have confi- 
dence in the future of our Nation, the ability 
of the incoming administration and of the lum- 
ber industry. Consequently we are optimistic 
as to what the New Year holds for lumber- 
men.’’ 

Hogg-Harris, of St. Louis, Mo., express their 
feeling of optimism in a novel way when they 
say, ‘‘ We believe the end of the readjustment 
period is in sight and that the New Year will 
be a Nineteen Plenty One.’’ 

From L. M. Tully Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
comes this statement of faith and courage: 
‘‘The events of the recent past have not 
shaken our unbounded faith in the future of 
the lumber business, and we believe 1921 will 
see a return of the days that were most pros- 
perous.’’ 

From St. Louis comes another expression of 
optimism from Ozan Lumber Co., which says, 
‘*We are naturally optimistic and when we 
think cf the millions of dollars that must be 
spent for lumber to supply the needs for homes 
and industrial plants in this country, our op- 
timism is increased ten-fold.’’ 

These are only a few of the many expres- 
sions of faith in the future that have come to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and thru it are be- 
ing transmitted to the lumber trade; but they 
serve to indicate a belief that the end of the 
readjustment period is in sight and that a 
period of good business lies immediately 
ahead. 

That these predictions may come true in 
full measure and that the lumber industry 
may soon be humming again with a prosperity 
that will make its component parts forget the 
troublous days thru which the industry is now 
passing is the sincere wish of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN, 


Some Suggestions for 
A New Tax Law oe 


It is admitted pretty generally that the Fed- 
eral tax laws will be revised by Congress at 
the present session, or at least before long. 
Measures for war revenue do not very well fit 
peace conditions, even if revenues must be kept 
high for many years. Students of economy like 
to exercise their ingenuity in planning or pre- 
dicting the changes due. 

One of the ambitious tax schemes now before 
the people was put out by the tax committee 
of the National Association of Credit Men. The 
following salient features are recommended by 
the committee: 


Elimination of the excess profits tax. 

Elimination of the corporation income tax. 

Dividends from current earnings to be sub- 
ject to the normal tax in the hands of the indi- 
vidual. 

Substitution of a corporation undistributed 
earnings tax at graduated rates. 

Dividends which are paid from earnings of 
prior years on which the corporation has paid 
the undistributed earnings tax, not to be con- 
sidered as income to the individual shareholder- 
Dividends may not be paid from surplus until 
earnings of current-year have first been used 
for that purpose. 

Adjustment of rates of taxation on personal 
incomes (both normal and surtax) to meet the 
requirements of the budget from income taxes. 


Lumbermen Should Correct Mis- 
statements About Lumber 


Perhaps never before in the history of the 
lumber industry has it needed publicity—of the 
right kind—more than now. Whenever a great 
change takes place in the conditions or methods 
of any industry it is important that the public 
be informed regarding it; and it is always better 
that this information be provided and dissemi- 
nated by the industry itself than by any outside, 
agency. When the price of lumber went up to 
unheard-of heights the news was quickly spread; 
but now that the price has gone down until it is 
close to the cost of production the industry must 
tell the world about it if the fact is to be made 
known. 

Comparisons are said to be odious; but just 
now the making of comparisons of prices ap- 
pears to be the most popular indoor and outdoor 
sport. The results of such comparisons depend 
altogether upon the facts or alleged facts used 
in making them. If conditions affecting lumber 
prices are made widely known by the industry 
itself, if it is persistent in its efforts to keep 
the facts before the public, it will be less likely 
to suffer from the dissemination of ‘‘ facts’’ that 
are not facts. Every man and every industry is 
entitled to its ‘‘day in court.’’ The passport 
to the court of public opinion nowadays is ad- 
vertising in one form or another. 

All lumbermen ought to do what they can, 
not only to place the facts before the public, 
but they ought to correct false statements that 
come to their attention in the public press re- 
garding lumber prices and conditions generally 
in the lumber industry. Several of the lumber 
associations have set for themselves the task of 
correcting misstatements of this kind in the 
public press. In this work they should have 
the aid of individual lumbermen; indeed, where 
the latter are sure of the facts involved they 
may place them directly into the possession of 
those who make the misstatements. Some lum- 
bermen make it a practice to nail untruths of 
this kind; it would be better for the industry 
and the public if all would do so. 
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OUTPUT OF LATH PER CORD 


[Inquiry No. 76, which appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several months ago, 
asked how many lath can be cut from a cord of 
round timber. In the issue of July 17 a reply 
from W. A. Rideout, Robertsdale, Ala., stated 
that he was never able to get more than 2,000 
from a cord of pine, round logs 5-inch and up. 
Mr. Rideout submitted his figures for compari- 
son with the claim of a New England manu- 
facturer that he was able to cut 3,000 from a 
cord. Following is another contribution to the 
controversy.—EDIToR. ] 


We always bought our round woodstock 4’ 2” 
long and 5” and up in diameter, taking 140 gross 
cubic feet for one cord. In 1918 we manufactured 
500 cords and got 3,090 lath to the cord. In 1914 
we got 2,770 merchantable lath and 318 refuse 
lath ; in 1915, 2,667 merchantable and 302 refuse; 
in 1916, 2,820 merchantable and 230 refuse. We 
did not manufacture any round wood lath again 
till 1920, and we then had 3,200 per cord. These 
lath were all 4’x4%"x1}%)”". We use a 14-gage saw 
and a 11-gage bolter, and in the snapdragon a 10- 
gage saw. The snapdragon we use to split or 
quarter the large wood. Perhaps the reason the 
southern mill did not get so many lath from a 
cord was due to a different gage saw, to the 
wood being measured 128 cubic feet to the cord, 
to the lath being over-size, and to the bark being 
thicker.—ALFreD K. AMOS, MACHIAS LUMBER Co., 
MACHIAS, ME, 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF GUM LUMBER 


Having read with much interest your article on 
page 34 of the Dec 18 issue of your journal, ‘““‘What 
Does ‘Red Gum’ Mean?’ I feel inclined to at least 
express my opinion in regard to this term as ap- 
plied to lumber. 

Since it was lumber that was bought and sold I 
am inclined to side with the buyer that he did not 
receive what he bought and what the order called 
for. 

The National rules define mill run as the full 
product of the log, including the No. 3 commons. 

I have been a buyer of hardwood lumber for the 
last few years and before that a manufacturer, and 
was considered a very good inspector when in that 
line. I have bought mill run sap gum and when I 
received the same, by joint inspection between my- 
self and seller, all the No. 2 common and better 
red gum that developed in the piles, the piles con- 
taining the full produce of the logs, was laid out 
by the seller. This, in my opinion, was his right, 
and I had nothing on which to base an objection. 
Now, therefore, had I bought mill run red gum I 
would have laid out all lumber as defined by the 
rules which graded No. 3 common and better sap. 
While the rules do not define a grade as No. 3 red 
gum and since the order called for not over 10 
percent No. 3, I would conclude that this No. 3 
should cut 25 percent sound red face. 

I would like very much to see a vote from manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and consumer on the follow- 
ing questions : 

1—Do you consider mill run gum to contain all 
grades No. 3 common and better in red and sap 
that the logs produce, as defined by the National 
or American rules of inspection? Answer Yes or 
a ee ee PE OE ES Fe voies ou mhue nee bv bone es 


2—Do you consider mill run sap gum to contain 
all grades No. 3 common and better of that part 
of the logs which would be graded as sap gum 
as defined by the American and National rules? 
Answer Yes or No. ........ ENO: WHET <0 ».0:0:0%0 


8—Do you consider mill run red gum to con- 
tain all the grades No. 2 common and better of 
that part of the logs which would be graded red 
gum as defined by these rules? Answer Yes or No. 
nies ais el oe ae a ae ere ee eee 


You will note that in the last question I have 
stated No. 2 common and better red gum, since 
the rules do not define a grade of No. 3 common 
in red gum. 

I do not believe that that part of your article 
regarding trees and technical terms has anything 
to do with the question in controversy. There is 
not a manufacturer in the business who, I would 
think, could construe red gum to mean sap or 
the full product of logs cut from sap or red gum 
trees. If this were the case you might place an 
order for a car of FAS red gum and they might 
ship sap. I think, so far as lumber is concerned, 
and that is the subject that we are now consider- 
ing, that the rules are quite plain and could hardly 
be misunderstood. 


I would define gum lumber to mean the product 
of “sweet gum” logs, both red and sap, as defined 
by the grading rules; and as my answers to the 
foregoing questions would be “Yes,” I would like 
to know how many lumbermen would agree on these 
points. 

Of course we have tupelo gum and black gum, 
either of which is scarcely if ever spoken of just 
as gum but with the names given. Neither pro- 
duces any other kind of lumber, as is the case with 
sweet gum which we have under consideration. 

I would like to see more discussion on this sub- 
ject in your columns.—JaMEs E, EMicH, Memphis, 
Tenn.—Inquiry No. 31. 

[Mr. Emigh’s suggestion is good. The sub- 
ject is one concerning which some disagreement 
exists, or at least some difference of understand- 
ing. The vote of men of experience as provided 
for in the foregoing questions should be of much 
interest to all who deal with gum lumber, and 
if replies are sent to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN they will be placed before the public thru 
these columns.—EDITOR. ] 


SPLIT HICKORY FOR AX HANDLES 

I have some extra fine shagbark hickory that 
I wish to cut down and make into ax handles and 
would like to know if you or some of your sub- 
scribers can give me some information on the 
matter. I want to make extra fine handles for 
my own use and have been told the best way is to 
split the hickory and work the handles out with 
the grain, but have not been able to get informa- 
tion as to how it should be split, or how to dry it 
properly so as to avoid checks etc. My idea was 
to quarter the log and dry it that way and then 
work the handles out to the best advantage from 
these quarter pieces. However, there may be 
some way to work it to better advantage and per- 
haps the wood should be dried before working out 
the handles, or it might be better to dry them 
after. Any suggestions or information you can 
give me will be gratefully received.—INQUIRY 
No. 61. 

[The wood ought to be split into handle blanks 
while green, to produce the best results. The 
log, cut in proper lengths for handles, should 
be reduced to quarters, eighths, twelfths or still 
smaller segments, depending upon the log’s 
size. The splitting should follow lines from 
heart to bark—that is, the medullary lines. 
Each blank ought to be large enough for one 
handle and no more. The split billet is gener- 
ally free from cross-grain and makes the strong- 
est handle. 

The rough billets ought to dry in the air 
during several months, and a period of two or 
three years is to be recommended, if so much 
time can be allowed. The shaping of the handle 
should not be undertaken until the wood is very 
dry. Shaping is done with edge tools, such as 
ax, drawing knife and scraper. Final polishing 
may be nicely done with a broken piece of glass. 
It is better than sand paper for the homemade 
ax handle. 

If the rough billet has been well seasoned, 
little warping or checking will follow, when the 
handle has received its finishing touches. While 
the rough stock is seasoning in the open air, 
whether out-of-doors or in a loft, a close watch 
should be kept for the powderpost beetle which 
is apt to attack and ruin hickory wood. A 
little kerosene sprinkled on the billets occa- 
sionally, while they are drying, will not only 
keep insects away, but will improve the wood 
and make it tougher. Other oils will answer 
the purpose nearly as well.—Ep1rTor.] 


COLLEGE COURSE IN LUMBERING 


I am an amateur in the lumber business and 
want information as to where I can get a good 
residence course in salesmanship bearing directly 
on the lumber industry. I prefer a school east of 
the Rocky Mountains.—Inquiry No. 73 

[A number of good schools give courses in 
forestry, and incidentally they teach something 
of lumbering, including the selling end of the 
business. A list of several such schools has 
been furnished the inquirer. His address will 
be furnished on request.—EbIror. | 


CANADIAN LUMBER AND THE TARIFF 

We would appreciate any information you can 
give us concerning the import duty on lumber, 
lath, and shingles, both rough and dressed, from 
British Columbia into the United States, if there 
is any charge. What do you think of the prospect 
of a change in this situation within the next year 
or two?—Inquiry No. 67. 

[Tariff is collected on cabinet woods, tech- 
nically classed as ‘‘woods of value,’’? when 
brought into the United States; but lumber of 
other kinds, including shingles and lath, come 
in free of duty. So far as British Columbia is 
concerned, it produces no cabinet woods as the 
term is generally understood, and what comes 
from there is commonly admitted free of duty. 
But if that Province should receive prima vera, 
mahogany, rosewood, or any cabinet wood from 
abroad, and export it to the United States, duty 
would have to be paid. 

In case of dispute as to what is a ‘‘ wood of 
value,’’ a decision or ruling by the proper treas- 
ury official will determine it temporarily, but 
appeal from that decision may be made to court. 
A well known incident of that kind is now before 
the country in the case of maple, designated by 
the treasury as ‘‘ brown maple,’’ probably mean- 
ing the heartwood of sugar maple. That was 
declared to be a cabinet wood, when it came 
from Canada, and duty was levied on it, which 
the importers paid under protest and took appeal 
to the court. The cases went up early in the 
present year and a final decision in a test case 
is expected soon. The disputed point is, what is 
cabinet wood and is maple such? The question 
has called forth much argument, pro and con. 
If maple shall finally be held to be a cabinet 
wood, and dutiable as such, it is hard to see how 
several others can escape, notably birch and 
oak. Judged by all ordinary definitions, oak is 
more of a cabinet wood than maple. An intelli- 
gent guess as to what changes are in prospect 
would be difficult—EbiTor. ] 


LOBLOLLY PINE NURSERY STOCK 


Can you tell us where we can secure second 
growth loblolly pine tracts? Better still, where 
can we get fairly large loblolly pine to trans 
plant? We are interested in reforestation work 
on a large scale in the South, where the climate 
is suitable for this pine, and that is why we want 
seedlings of this species.—INnQuiry No. 86, 

[This is the fastest growing of the four prin 
cipal southern yellow pines, and if the reforest 
ing is to be done where soil and climate ar 
suitable, splendid results ought to follow. 
Loblolly in the South is much like white pin 
in New England, in its habits of quickly spread 
ing into old fields and other open ground; bu! 
relatively little of it has been planted by man 
Nature does it so promptly and so well that 
the nurseryman has a small chance to sell trees 

This pine is an abundant seeder and thi 
winged seeds fly far and fall in places bot! 
suitable and unsuitable for germination. Land 
recently cultivated is the best and there ar 
found fine stands of young pines, sometime 
20,000 seedlings to the acre. If left to them 
selves, about one tree in twenty lives, but tha! 
is enough to make a good forest of pine, an: 
many such are found in the southern States. 

The four leading southern yellow .pines ar 
longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, and slash or Cuban. 
There are others of less importance, such as 
spruce pine, pond pine, and sand pine. Loblolly; 
and shortleaf are often confused, but they need 
never be mistaken for longleaf. Each tree 
listed here is known by several names locally, 
loblolly having twenty-three in addition to thc 
double Latin name bestowed by botanists, Pinus 
taeda. 

The inquiry above came from Massachusetts, 
and it is of interest that the successful pine 
planters of the North are turning their attention 
southward where planted pine is destined to 
hold a commanding position in America’s fu- 
ture forestry problems.—EpITOoR. ] 
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The General Situation 


‘The general business situation continues 
quiet. Retailers in many lines are seeking to 
stimulate purchasing by considerable reduc- 
tions in prices and the prices of manufactured 
products also continue to decrease. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the situation is somewhat 
more encouraging, and that as 1921 progresses 
business will improve. Close students are 
pointing out the analogy between conditions 
today and those which existed at the begin- 
ning of 1919. On the whole, supplies of mer- 
chandise and raw materials are greater today 
than they were at the beginning of 1919 and 
with an increase in the volume of buying, even 
a rather heavy increase, sellers are in a better 
position to prevent a runaway market and thus 
spread the prosperity out over a longer period 
than that which prevailed at the close of 1919 
and the beginning of 1920. 


Southern Pine Conditions 


Production of southern pine is at low ebb. 
There is some business to be booked, but it is 
generally booked upon a price basis. For ex- 
ample, some of the larger retailers of the coun- 
try are ready to buy large blocks of southern 
pine, but will not place orders unless prices 
exactly suit them, and needless to ‘say such 
prices would need to be very low indeed. The 
annual Christmas shutdown bids fair to be 
considerably longer than usual, many mills 
having announced an intention to remain 
closed until a definite improvement in the 
market is in evidence. In this connection it is 
noted that manufacturers are not so firm in 
their ideas regarding prices that should be ob- 
tained. In some sections transit cars are 
weakening the market, but there seems to be 
a greater tendency than usual to secure an or- 
der before the car is started moving. Pro- 
ducers generally are rather optimistic over 
the outlook and feel that 1921 is going to be a 
reasonably good year. Stocks at the mills are 
increasing and this is a warranty that with a 
resumption in buying a soaring market is less 
likely because of the reservoir of lumber upon 
which to draw. 


The Hemlock Market 


In the North, hemlock stocks are compara- 
tively small, but as buying is very light indeed 
there have been some recent reductions in 
prices, especially on the lower grades. Hem- 
lock producers are in a rather’ advantageous 
situation in that both in the North and in the 
Kast they can divert their logs to the pulp pro- 
dueers if desirable, and many are so doing. 
This means that unless there is a marked re- 
vival in demand for this wood, production in 
1921 is going to be very light. On the Pacifie 


-coast the demand for hemlock has slumped 


long with the demand for Douglas fir and con- 
sequently stocks are piling up at many of the 
mills, Particular attention will shortly be 
given in the Pacifie coast hemlock trade to the 
box producers whose annual requirements of 
this wood are large. 


In the Hardwood Field 


The hardwood market is very quiet. Here 
ind there an industrial consumer of hardwood 
will be found who has placed orders for some 
‘onsiderable quantities, but on the whole there 
is a decided tendency to put off buying. The 
furniture business is very quiet and manufac- 
turers are not selling much. In fact retailers 
of furniture are finding great difficulty in 
moving stock and some very considerable re- 
duetions in price are expected. In the North 


no change of any importance is to be noted. ° 


There have been some further reductions in 
hardwood prices, especially in the common 


grades. FAS and clear hardwoods are in 
somewhat greater demand than the lower 
grades and naturally the prices have remained 
firmer. In the South and East, production is 
at a low level and trading is very slight. 
Despite the fact that stocks are slowly ac- 
cumulating they are hardly up to normal, tak- 
ing the country as a whole, and in some cases 
are badly broken in assortment. Labor is 
plentiful and is increasing in efficiency. 


Trade in North Carolina Pine 


Orders booked for North Carolina pine are 
so few and far between that, based upon actual 
sales, it'is impossible to say what the market 
is. Furthermore as a complement to the order 
situation it is pertinent that production is 
lower than it practically ever was before in 
the North Carolina pine producing section. 
Here and there a disposition is found to cut 
prices in order to get money needed for press- 
ing current obligations, but the majority of 
producers are firm on price matters, except 
as to surplus items which they are disposed to 
reduce to meet competition from the southern 
pine territory. Stocks on hand at the mills 
are.far below normal for this season and are 
very much broken. Buyers admit that with an 
improvement in the market, prices will stiffen 
and advances may be expected. For the week 
ended Dee. 18 a group of fifty mills reported: 
Shipments Production Orders 
4,198,225’ 3,940,199’ 1,848,000’ 


Business in White Pine 
White pine is meeting with a fair demand, 
considering the general condition of the market 
and the season of the year. Stocks are not any 
too large, either in the North or in the West. 





AN OPTIMIST 


An optimist is the man who asks his 
wife where shé has hid the corkscrew. 








The upper grades are comparatively scarce 
and prices are rather firm, tho here and there 
some concessions have been made. The demand 
for the lawer grades is less and consequently 
there have been some recent reductions in 
prices. There is not any great increase in 
production likely in 1921, so there is a feeling 
that the white pine market is going to be good. 


The Call for Douglas Fir 


The Douglas fir market is quiet and buying 
is extremely slack, even for the holiday season. 
Production is being held at a very low level 
and shutdowns in many cases are indefinite. 
Some mills which have on hand export orders 
and domestic cargo orders which must be cut, 
will open early, but unquestionably there is a 
tendency even in these eases to keep produc- 
tion at as low a level as possible. There are 
some large buyers of retail stocks who are 
looking for bargains in Douglas fir, as they are 
in southern pine. Prices, however, must. be 
exactly to the liking of the purchaser and 
delivery must be assured when the purchaser 
desires it. Shipments are being pushed aggres- 
sively because of the desire of manufacturers 
to keep as many of their men at work as pos- 
sible and also to obtain money with which to 
meet current obligations. Labor is plentiful, 
both for work at the sawmills and in the woods, 
is more efficient and is showing a willingness 
to work for less money. For the week ended 
Dee. 18 a group of 119 mills reported 

Shipments Production Orders 

46,739,403’ 46,111,294’ 29,563,609’ 


The Market for Cypress 


The cypress market is quiet, but there is a 
steady tho slight demand for this wood, while 
production is at low ebb. The car supply is 
such, that shipments can be made promptly. 
Producers are optimistic over the outlook, es- 
pecially in view of the facts that prices have 
remained stable and that mill stocks are con- 
siderably under normal for this season. Inqui- 
ries are sufficiently numerous to point to a con- 
siderable increase in buying shortly after the 
first of the year. 


The Shingle and Lath Trade 


Despite the fact that stocks of red cedar 
shingles are below normal, the demand is so 
slight that it is impossible to tell with accuracy 
what the prevailing market is. Concessions are 
given freely and there is no indication of an 
immediate improvement. Retailers thruout the 
country are finding little demand for shingles 
at this time. The lath market is also exceed- 
ingly dull and aceordingly prices are weak. 
Supplies available are more than ample to take 
eare of the present demand for lath. 


Western Pine Features 


While trade in western pine is quite dull, 
there is business to obtain for the one who goes 
after it. Prices, both for stock and from the 
California and Oregon district and from the 
Inland Empire, are uneven and the buyer gen- 
erally finds that by holding off a bit some 
reductions can be obtained. In California and 
southern Oregon during the year orders have 
been booked for slightly more lumber than was 
produced. While this situation does not hold 
in the Inland Empire, nevertheless the manu- 
facturers are not in a bad position. Some of 
them possess large and well assorted stocks and 
others have badly broken and low stocks for 
this season. Plans now being carried out do 
not contemplate a very early resumption of 
production in the spring and it is evident that 
there is an intention to hold stocks down com- 
mensurate with the demand. 


COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, La., Dee. 30.—With all of the 
official family, salesmen, mill superintendents 
and ehiefs of the shipping departments, in at- 
tendanee, the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.’s an- 
nual conference is being held here today, after 
which most of the party, headed by President 
E. A. Frost, will make a several day tour of the 
Frost-Johnson mills, located at the following 
places: Huttig, Ark.; Nacogdoches, Tex.; Mont- 
rose, Mansfield and Campti, La. 

About forty are attending the conference in- 
eluding President Frost, of Shreveport, vice 
presidents F. T. Whited and G. S. Prestridge, 
of Shreveport, and C. W. Nelson, of St. Louis; 
general sales manager R. B. Beardon, St. Louis, 
and the following mill superintendents: F. W. 
Seott, Huttig; H. W. Whited, Nacogdoches; J. 
E. Hawthorne, Montrose; W. =. MeCrocken, 
Mansfield, and W. B. Few, Campti. 

Following a meeting this morning at which 
various phases of the past year’s operations 
were discussed and plans for the future consid- 
ered the gathering enjoyed a banquet in the pri- 
vate dining room of the Youree Hotel. There 
will be another meeting this afternoon. That 
business conditions will enjoy improvement dur- 
ing the new year was an opinion expressed in 
connection with the conference. 


$10 PENALTY CHARGE CONTINUED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WAsHINGTON, D. €., Dec. 30—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today voted to permit 
the new tariff to go into effect Jan. 1, continu- 
ing the $10 penalty charge on carloads of lum- 
ber held for reconsignment. 
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Where Does the Lumber Industry Stand and When Is Business Likely to Pick Up? 


(Concluded from front page) 


ity, as indicated in the volume of business trans- 
actions. Since March, 1920, the decline, how- 
ever, has been much more rapid than was the 
increase during the preceding twelve months. 

(b) The peak of speculation was reached be- 
tween July and October, 1919. Since then there 
has been an almost continuous decline with the 
exception of a sharp rebound in March and 
April. Speculation is now at almost as low an 
ebb as it was during the three months following 
the armistice. 


(c) Interest rates reached a peak during June 
and July, 1920, and have fallen substantially 
since that time. 


Important changes in speculative activity usu- 
ally precede similar changes in general busi- 
hess activity by from five to nine months. The 
major increases or decreases in general business 
activity usually precede similar changes in in- 
terest and discount rates by from two to seven 
months. Normally, a revival in speculation pre- 
cedes a revival in business by a few months, and 
the revival in business precedes an advance in 
interest rates on commercial loans by another 
four to six months. 


The unsettlement of business, beginning in 
April, 1920, was forecasted over a year ago by 
the continuous increase in interest and discount 
rates, beginning in October, 1919, and the de- 
cline in speculation beginning at the same time. 
Already we have passed that point in the busi- 
ness cycle at which we would have had a finan- 
cial panic, were we to have had one. The in- 
creasing discount rates and the restrictions of 
credit brought about thru a definite policy of 
the Federal reverse board are in all probability 
the only means which would have avoided such 
a panic. 

Speculative activity seems to have reached the 
bottom. Interest rates reached their highest 
point six months ago. It is reasonably to be 
expected that the decline in general business 
activity which has been in progress since April, 
1920, will end in April, 1921. For the next three 
months business unsettlement, declining interest 
rates, increased speculative activity and a fur- 
ther decline in the general level of prices are 
likely to characterize the business situation. 


What These Conditions Point to 


This analysis of general business conditions 
from the. standpoint of the lumber industry 
would indicate a further accumulation of unsold 


stocks at the mills for the next three months; a 
further reduction in unfilled orders until April, 
1921; a low level of lumber production for the 
next three or four months; a revival of aetive 
demand beginning about April, 1921, following 
the expected rebound of business generally from 
its present condition of depression. 

When financial and general business condi- 
tions are such as to permit it, the demand for 
lumber and for many other building materials 
ought to be proportionately greater than for 
any other single group of commodities, because 
of the greater underlying and as yet unsatisfied 
need for construetion. The lumber industry may 
perhaps be subjected to the same conditions of 
demand with which it was confronted in 1919. 
It will then, however, be much better able to 
meet this demand because of larger available 
stocks and probably more favorable conditions 
of production. 

An analysis of the fundamental conditions. 
does not indicate any likelihood of substantial 
increase in the movement of lumber or in the 
demand for lumber during the next three 
months; but thereafter a substantial revival of 
demand, upon a fundamentally sound economie 
basis may be expeeted with considerable con- 
fidence. 





Foreign Trade in Lumber 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
W.asHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—The total value 

of wood and manufacturers of wood imported 
into the United States in October of this year 
was $23,111,076, compared with $15,742,640 in 
October of last year. 

For the ten months ending with October the 
total value of imports was $173,756,307, com- 
pared with $85,294,198 for the same months 
of 1919 and $82,536,750 for 1918. The great 
bulk of wood and wood products entered the 
country free. Of the total value of imports in 
1920 wood pulp and pulp wood aggregated $83,- 
330,870 while boards, planks and other sawed 
timber which entered duty free were valued at 
$50,163,380, shingles at $10,296,021, and lath 
at $3,872,301. Imports of mahogany duty free 
were valued at $5,565,276. 

The imports of sawed lumber which entered 
duty free during the ten months ending with 
October this year aggregated 1,192,131,000 feet, 
while imports of logs and other round unmanu: 
factured timber aggregated 71,126,000 feet. 

In view of the relatively small quantity of 
sawed lumber and unmanufactured timber im- 
ported free of duty and the quite small imports 
of wood and manufactures of wood on the duti- 
able list, compared with the total output of the 
American industry, reports reaching Washing- 
ton are to the effect that many lumbermen are 
not. much concerned about having a high pro- 
tective tariff placed on lumber. 

Deducting the value of wood pulp and pulp 
wood from the total of wood imports for the 
ten months ending with October of this year, 
the value of wood and wood imported products 
was $90,425,437. 

The value of American exports of wood to all 
countries during the ten months period of 1920 
was $158,116,714, from which $2,162,444 should 
be deducted as the value of American exports of 
wood pulp. Exports of southern pine boards, 
planks and sawed lumber during this period 
were valued at $33,066,991 and of all pine at 
$40,131,854. Fir exports aggregated $15,894,- 
346 and all boards, planks ete. $83,973,084. 

The total quantity of boards, planks etc. ex- 
ported during this period was 1,352,135,000 
feet. Exports of logs and timber aggregated 
154,966,000 feet, valued at $7,647,270. 

Total wood exports for the ten months of 
1919 ending with October, 1919, were valued at 
$110,940,482 and for the same period of 1918 
they were $73,387,376. 

John Henry Kirby, of Houston, Tex., and 


other leading lumbermen have indivated their 
intention of coming here for the hearing before 
the House ways and means committee on Jan. 
15 and 17. The industry is said to be far from 
united on the tariff question. 





Rail Rates from Canada Reduced 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 28.—New tariffs re- 
ceived in Portland show a 5 percent reduction in 
all Canadian freight rates, including those in 
lumber, over all roads. The reduced rates are 
to take effect Jan. 1. 





Wood Pipe Good After 33 Years 


LOVELAND, CoLo., Dec. 27.—Wooden water 
pipes being taken up from the streets here, where 
they have been in use as water mains for thirty- 
three years, are still in good condition, and there 
are many purchasers ready to take them off tke 
city’s hands when a price can be agreed upon. 
Several blocks of pipe are being taken up and 
replaced by iron pipe. Some of the old pipes 
will be used by the city for culverts. 





Boys to Get $500 for Growing Trees 


New Orteans, LA., Dec. 27.—Prizes amount- 
ing to $500 will be awarded during 1921 to the 
winners of the great tree growing contest among 
members of boys’ reforestation clubs, now being 
formed in Louisiana. This is the announcement 
of M. L. Alexander, State conservation commis- 
sioner, following the recent meeting here of the 
general forestry advisory board. The reforesta- 
tion clubs will be organized and conducted along 
the lines of the boys’ pig clubs and corn clubs, 
which have been meeting with such success 
among the country boys. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, vice president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., at Bogaiusa, who, 
as a member of the forestry board, first con- 
ceived the idea of the reforestation clubs and 
offered the $500 for prizes during 1921, has out- 
lined his plan as follows: 

To be a member of a reforestation club each boy 
should have charge of a tract of land being re- 
forested either naturally or artificially, and on his 
success in producing a valuable forest of young 
trees would depend his capture of a prize. In most 
cases the reforestation would be natural, from seed 
scattered on the wind by nearby trees, but where 
no seed trees exist planting would be the method 
of securing a young stand. 

The contest would also extend to sapling thick- 
ets which the boy might thin out scientifically to 


produce the best and quickest growth, or from 
which he might secure the greatest revenue by 
careful cutting and marketing. In fact, there 
should be prizes for a number of classes in the 
contest, besides a general sweepstakes prize. To 
insure some permanency to the_ reforestation 
projects, the boys’ fathers would be expected to 
enter the customary contract with the State for- 
estry officials, under which advantages in taxation 
are granted in return for the agreement to re- 
forest land. 

On nearly every farm there are a few acres of 
idle land, generally poor land not suited for crops, 
which the owner could turn over to his son for 
tree growing. Such a proposition, under State 
supervision, is a first class endowment policy, rival- 
ing life insurance. When the boy grows up he 
has a valuable piece of property to give him a 
start in life. 


Inquiries concerning the 1921 contest should 
be directed to the Department of Conservation, 
New Orleans, La. 





Shows Bank Error in Price Report 


BrisToL, TENN., Dec. 27.—Noticing a news 
item quoting a report of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank to the effect that of a number of 
the most important commodities lumber had 
shown the smallest reduction from peak prices, 
C. E. Paxton, general manager of the Paxton 
Lumber Corporation, here, wrote to the bank 
stating that all lumbermen realize the fact that 
the general average decrease in the price of lum- 
ber has been between 40 and 50 percent; a re- 
cent compilation in his own office having shown 
that oak had fallen 55 percent; poplar, 49 
percent; and pine, 46 percent. 

A reply from the bank explained that the 
actual prices used to get the decline of 10.5 per- 
cent shown in the report were on hemlock— 
$57 peak in February and $51 for Nov. 9. 

In another letter Mr. Paxton pointed out the 
fact that of a movement of 635,000,000 feet of 
lumber of various kinds in November only 
8,000,000 feet was hemlock; also that hemlock 
did not show so wide a range of prices as did 
other woods. 

Mr. Paxton referred the bank’s statistical 
department to the various manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ associations for more definite and 
reliable information regarding the movement 
and prices of lumber. The bank thruout the 


correspondence showed a desire to get at the 
facts and report them correctly, Mr. Paxton 
has thus done the industry a real service in 
calling attention to a form of publicity that 
creates an erroneous impression upon the public. 
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MINNESOTA YARDS CHANGE HANDS 


BEMIDJI, MINN., Dec. 28.—Announcement is 
made of the sale of the Kelliher and Bemidji 
yards of the St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Co., to 
B. W. Lakin and C. L. Isted, of the Crookston 
Lumber Co., who will take possession Jan. 1. 
E. R. Evans, who has been superintendent of 
plant No. 2 of the Crookston Lumber Co., is 
also interested in the Bemidji yard and will act 
as local superintendent here. No change is an- 
nounced in the management of the Kelliher 
yard, where Chauncey Easton is manager. The 
business at Bemidji will be known as the Be- 
midji Lumber & Fuel Co., and that at Kelliher 
as Kelliher Lumber & Fuel Co. 





A NEW METHOD OF TAPER SAWING 


From time to time the question of sawing 
parallel to the grain of a log is brought up. 
There are various methods for accomplishing 
this and these methods were brought into con- 
siderable prominence during the war. A new 
method of sawing with the grain has been in- 
vented by C. W. Aue, sawyer at the plant of 
the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie 
Falls, Wash. Regarding this invention, which 
is patented, the Four L Bulletin said in part: 

There is nothing new in the idea of cutting 
tapered logs parallel with the bark. As a rule, how- 


the John T. Hettrick ‘‘Code of Practice’’ 
scheme of collusive bidding, appeared before 
Supreme Court Justice McAvoy, pleaded not 
guilty, and were released on $5,000 bail each. 


SHIPS SHINGLES BY PARCEL POST 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 24.—It may have been 
tried before, but quite recently and for the first 
time in Oregon, the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., 
Hood River, Ore., shipped to C. 8. Johnson, of 
Spray, Ore., 5,000 shingles by parcel post. The 
shingles were forwarded in twenty-five bundles, 
the postage ranging from 41 to 50 cents a 
bundle. 


NEW WESTERN COLUMN MANUFACTURER 


TAcoMA, WASH., Dec. 24.—The Mutual Fir 
Column Co., which was recently formed in this 
city, has begun operations in its new plant lo- 
cated next door to the plant of the Buffelen Co. 
The latter company manufactures sash, doors 
and boxes, and the new column factory will 
work in close harmony with the other plant, thus 
enabling the two concerns to ship mixed cars 
and to codperate generally. The Mutual Fir 
Column Co. was incorporated by A. P. Judson, 
H. Nelson, M. Verberg and William Sundsten. 
Mr. Judson, who is president, is also assistant 
manager of the Buffelen Lumber & Manufactur- 




















This is not a view at a portable mill operation, as one might conclude at first glance, but it is 
a view taken at a sawmill plant located in the heart of New York City. Furthermore the 
lumber is no ordinary lumber, but mahogany from the Gold Coast of Africa, imported and 
sawed by the Astoria Mahogany Co. 





ever, the bias lay of the log is achieved by means 
of placing blocks ahead of one or more of the set 
blocks. Mr. Aue cut the shafting between the set- 
ter’s seat and the head block and installed a clutch 
coupling which the setter can operate with his foot 
and move the head block forward or backward one, 
two, three or four inches without affecting the 
others. The idea makes the operation of sawing 
a tapered log both more accurate and more speedy. 
In addition, Mr. Aue suggests these advantages: 
The amount of taper is limited only to the length 
of the skid—one inch, two inches, three inches, four 
inches and up in multiples of these, as desired. The 
dogging of the log is simplified as it is always 
against the head block. If a change of taper is 
desired at any time there is no slack to contend 
with between the block and the log. It is inex- 
pensive to install and very simple in operation. 





PLUMBERS “ON THE CARPET” 


New York, Dec. 28.—The Lockwood legis- 
lative committee today enters on the last week 
of its investigation of housing conditions under 
its present organization. When the legislature 
reconvenes the field of inquiry will be broadened 
by the addition of other functions. 

During the last week two more building 
trades combinations have been smashed and fif- 
ty-two firms and individuals in the plumbing 
business have been arraigned for alleged viola- 
tions of the Donnelly Antitrust Act. The 
plumbing contractors, all of them subscribers to 


ing Co., and will manage the column factory. 
The other three incorporators were formerly em- 
ployees of the Washington Manufacturing Co. 





DISTRIBUTION YARD IN KNOXVILLE 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Dec. 28.—The Knoxville 
Tie & Timber Co., recently organized under 
the laws of Tennessee, has established its prin- 
cipal office in Knoxville and has leased a site 
to be used as a distributing yard. The company 
will specialize in railway material and will 
handle all kinds of hardwood lumber. It is 
said that this company controls the output of 
a number of mills producing railway material 
and that it draws from the entire eastern Ten- 
nessee territory. Members of the firm say that 
they have a nice line of business in hand and 
that prospects for 1921 are very good. 

The president of the Knoxville Tie & Tim- 
ber Co. is A. E. Walthall, of the Walthall Lum- 
ber Co., who has been specializing in railway 
material for a number of years. F. O. Mahery, 
also of the Walthall Lumber Co., is secretary. 
F. J. McBride, of Marion, Ohio, is treasurer 
and manager. Mr. McBride has been in the 
lumber business for years, and was for a time 
closely connected with the operating depart- 
ment of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and was also with the Prender- 
gast Co., of Marion. 


FINDING PRESENT INSURABLE VALUES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 27.—At an entertain- 
ment given to insurance men, lumber dealers 
and others by the American Appraisal Co. at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club, L. H. Olson, gen- 
eral manager, discussed valuation work from 
the standpoint of inventories and insurance pro- 
tection. He illustrated with charts the results 
of years of investigation of the fluctuations of 
valuations. Said he: 


It is the work of a specialized field, and of spe- 
cially trained personnels guided by analyzed cost 
statistics of over twenty-five years, that allows ap- 
praisals in this country to prove the great differ- 
ence between appraised values and “anonymous 
valuations.” 

The fluctuations of values during the recent ab- 
normal years cause some to believe that present 
sound or insurable values can not be arrived at by 
any arbitrary rate of appreciation applied to old 
values. This is wrong, in general. 

Here are charts and statistics showing the ir- 
regular price fluctuations of building materials and 
certain kinds of machinery. Statistics of the vary- 
ing proportions of property classifications go into 
the make-up of the total property values. 

Steel reached war prices first, during the sum- 
mer of 1917. The average price of lumber in- 
creased gradually, after its first jump early in 1917 
to 1919. With extensive building programs start- 
ing that spring, prices shot upward to February, 
1920, when the peak was reached and after which 
prices have fallen rapidly. 

rick and frame construction work have not 
been subjected to such radical fluctuations as lum- 
ber. This part of construction experiences the 
gradual but regular increase in prices from 1913 
to 1917, and a raise during the next two years, 
with the largest increase from 1918 to the peak 
in the fall of this year, 1920. The decline so far 
noted has not been keeping pace with the rate of 
increase. 

Brick and concrete construction has followed in 
approximately the same proportions as brick and 
frame construction, but with the difference that the 
rate of increase in the former was greater up to 
September, 1919, when the increase in brick and 
frame construction passed it. The peak of both 
types, however, occurred at the same time in the 
fall of 1920. 

Prices on most types of machinery were shown 
to have stood up under the present slump. In- 
creases were noted to have lessened and values in 
many cases have not receded. 

George R. Colburn, manager of the continuous 
service and insurance department, warned of the 
needs of authentic bases for placing insurance, 
and for the work of the credit man whose final 
protection in the last analysis is the fire insur- 
ance policy. Said he: 

Experience has shown that the amount of insur- 
ance carried is in no way proportionate to the most 
conservative property valuation, and it is to be 
urged that the codperation of insurance men be 


given for the better protection of property invest- 
ments in the carrying of sufficient insurance. 





COMPANY IS “EXPECTING THE BEST” 


SpoKANE, WAsH., Dec. 24.—T. J. Humbird, 
of Spokane, president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., was reélected to the presidency for the 
ensuing year, at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing and election of officers and trustees, held in 
the company’s offices in the Old National Bank 
Building Dee. 15. 

L. S. Case will continue as general manager 
of the company, with offices in Spokane. W. H. 
Boner is vice president; A. W. Laird, vice 
president; Huntington Taylor, treasurer; W. H. 
Farnham, assistant secretary and treasurer, and 
I. N. Tate, assistant general manager. The 
board of trustees for next year will consist of 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash.; R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn.; T. J. Humbird, 
Spokane; George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash.; C. 
A. Barton, Boise, Idaho; W. H. Boner, Ever- 
ett, Wash., and A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

‘*We are optimistic about the fufure of the 
lumber business and look for better conditions 
in the spring,’’ declared Mr. Case, following the 
meeting. ‘‘There is a necessity for more houses 
to be built everywhere and demand for lumber 
is expected to increase in the near future. We 
can not make any predictions for the market 
and are expecting the best.’’ 





BLACK ASH was often called ‘‘hoop ash,’’ or 
**hoop tree,’’ by early settlers in that tree’s 
range. It could be easily split in long, thin 
strips and served well as hoops in frontier cooper 
shops. In George Washington’s field notes as a 
surveyor, he always called it ‘‘ hoop tree. ’’ 
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A Good Yard and Advertising That Discusses Building Problems Are 


Services That Create Demand; Price Cutting Is Very Poor Salesmanship 


Business is getting cussed out more or less 
venomously in the journals of opinion for a 
situation in which it is only a partner and has 
but part control. When prices began to tumble 
there was a chorus of approval in certain quar- 
ters, and this approval went beyond the point 
of rejoicing that articles of commerce were to 
be sold to the public for lower prices; it con- 
tained an avowed mixture of gladness that 
business was getting stuck on its own thorns. 
But as the process went forward the dancing 
of these persons was turned into mourning; for 
it became apparent that in their downward 
course prices were not careful to bark the shins 
of profiteers and to avoid injuring all others. 
Factories began to close, and the fear of un- 
employment began to walk about after nightfall 
like a disturbed ghost. At once the people who 
accuse ‘‘business’’ of being utterly shortsighted 
and without social conscience and hence of be- 
ing responsible for all the ills and none of the 
good that arise from the conduct of commerce 
—these people whetted their tongues and dipped 
their pens in gall and said 57 new mean things 
about business men and their methods. 

Such people compliment us too highly. If 
business men could control business as abso- 
lutely as they are credited with being able to do, 
then they would be responsible for all the dis- 
orders that follow. But business men are in 
partnership with the public; and while corpora- 
tion managers do contrive to manipulate com- 
merce to a greater extent than, say, school 
teachers do, there is a distinct limit to their 
power. If there was not, these same detractors 
would move heaven and earth to put such limi- 
tations into the laws of the land. 


An Unfriendly Criticism of Soaring Prices 


It is probably true that the words used to 
deseribe such crises as the present are open to 
misinterpretation. For instance, there was a 
great campaign made soon after the signing of 
the armistice to increase production. The law 
of supply and demand was named to explain 
high prices, and people were told that the only 
way to escape high prices was to make the sup- 
ply equal to the demand. This sounds reason- 
able, doesn’t it? Well, the people who are 
bawling out business at this time point to sub- 
sequent events to prove that this is all a mon- 
strous lie. They point to the fact that prices 
continued to mount, indicating that supply had 
not caught up with demand; until rather sud- 
denly prices began tumbling. When this oc- 
curred there were gigantic sales instituted all 
over the country, disclosing the fact that the 
supply was immensely in excess of demand all 
the time. So these critics say that supply and 
demand had practically nothing to do with high 
prices; that they were caused by a gigantic 
conspiracy, rather loosely and informally or- 
ganized, whereby business men in control cre- 


ated a fiction of scarcity to justify gutting the . 


pockets of the public; and that what finally 
caused the break was not an oversupply of 
goods but a price jam. The public suffered 
as long as it cared to and then quit buying. 
With high prices had come a great expansion 
of credit with interest charges that must be 
met. When buying stopped, we are told, these 
rich conspirators tried desperately to main- 
tain the fiction of scarcity and to starve the 
public into buying again, and that they suc- 
ceeded in holding on for a time. But with 
nothing coming in there was an end to credit 
expansion, and eventually this big stored supply 
of goods had to be thrown on to the market 
to bring what it would. The lack of goods 
had suddenly turned to a surplus of goods, 
whereupon labor must pay the price of unem- 
ployment until this surplus is consumed and 


the mills and factories can reopen. 

Thus the unfriendly critics of business. Far 
be it from the Realm to enter into debate with 
these vitriolic gentlemen. They play too rough. 
Then, for that matter, we have but a feeble 
hold upon these higher reaches of economics, 
and we don’t want business to suffer from hav- 
ing a bad advocate to plead a good cause. But 
there are a few things which we believe might 
be picked out and used in the defense of busi- 
ness, by a person who had no acquaintance 
with economics. 


Demand for Luxuries a Complicating Factor 


When the fighting stopped it is surely not 
an unreasonable guess that there was an actual 
shortage of a good many commodities. With 
some millions of young men withdrawn from 
production and in the army it is difficult to see 
how production could have been kept at normal 
even if a large quantity of manufactured goods 
had not been taken to France and destroyed 
in the activities of war. Let’s say, at least, 

















How pine cones and waste lumber are utilized 
in making attractive novelties that are eagerly 
bought by tourists on the west Coast 





that there was an actual shortage of goods 
needed: in the pursuit of peace. Here was a 
job for business; the job of making good that 
shortage. But about that time the other partner 
in the enterprise, the public, came in with some 
disorganizing orders. The public said, ‘‘We’ve 
been having pretty short commons these two or 
three years. We’ve done without a lot of things 
we like, and we can think of some things we’ve 
never had that would go pretty well with us. 
There’s a lot of money just now, due to the 
big Government loans that have been spent in 
this country, so get busy and produce us some 
luxuries. ’’ 


Public Insists on Getting What It Asks For 


Perhaps our critics would say that business 
should have set its face against such a demand; 
that it should have said, ‘‘No, we’ll not do 
this thing. The country needs farm machinery 
and not automobiles. It needs overalls and not 
silk shirts. We’ll produce working tools but 
not playthings.’’ But if business had said that 
and had made it good we can imagine the yell 
of rage that would have gone up from these 
same critics. ‘‘Insufferable autocracy! Is this 
a free country? Where do you get that stuff? 
Who owns the United States?’’ We all know 
that in this realm, business can argue and can 
try persuasion; but that in the final analysis 
the public will get what it demands. There is 


no such solidarity in business that can dictate 
what the public will buy and there should be 
no such solidarity. In supplying these things 
new factories were built and old ones expanded. 
There was a scramble for labor and for ma- 
terials of manufacture in which the makers 
of working tools had to compete with the makers 
of playthings. The makers of plows had to 
compete in a terribly realistic way with the 
makers of limousines; the manufacturers of 
work shoes with the manufacturers of French 
heels. There was an auction market for labor, 
and this rapidly mounting cost had to be added 
to the cost of the finished article. This was 
true not solely because the manufacturers willed 
it but in part because the public compelled it 
by demanding all these things. 

Presently the public became uneasy and 
shouted about the high cost of living. Beyond 
doubt part of this high cost of living is charge- 
able to business in the sense that individual 
business men took advantage of the easy oppor- 
tunity for profiteering; but even they did not 
create the opportunity. But whoever was at 
fault the result was that the public realized 
it had exhausted its power to buy and began 
retrenching not only upon luxuries but upon 
all articles of consumption. 


Buyers’ Strike Caused Forced Liquidation 


The critics of business seem to think that 
among its other mysterious powers commerce has 
the capacity for instant production of the goods 
in which it deals. As a matter of fact these 
articles, many of them, require a long period 
of time for their production. Demand must 
be anticipated and reserve stocks kept ready. 
These reserve stocks were in existence, and they 
were made at the peak of the cost production 
curve. Then the public ceased buying. Busi- 
ness must be conducted on credit. At least up to 
the present time no other way has been worked 
out. To continue in health business must have 
a steady income. So when this income was 
materially diminished it had to be supplemented 
in some way, and many unfortunate concerns 
had to choose between stimulating publie buy- 
ing by a disastrous cut in price upon the re- 
serve stocks or else suffer a still more disastrous 
loss thru bankruptcy. They ehose the former 
and thus proved to the satisfaction of the critics 
that they were a crooked bunch and criminally 
to blame for all the stringencies of this read 
justment period. 

These things which we have been mentioning 
are not so important in the administration of 
retail yards, but they are of a eertain im- 
portance in the general relations between the 
lumber business and the public. Unfortunately 
in every period of readjustment there arise a 
number of loud-voiced people who have not the 
slightest doubt about the place where all the 
blame for current miseries should lie. During 
the late war with its storms of propaganda peo 
ple got in the habit of seeing things as all 
white or all black. The motives and actions 
of us and our friends are as pure as the arctic 
snows; those of our opponents are as black as 
Sambo down a coal hole. Now if business men 
had the complete control of the situation which 
their critics imply it wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference to them what the public thought about 
business and the way it is conducted. But since 
they don’t this campaign of suspicion and none 
too discriminating criticism makes their task of 
reconstruction unnecessarily hard. 


Business Acknowledges Its Share of Blame 


Business is its own keenest critic; not be- 
cause it talks loudest or calls most bad names 
but because it talks to the point. We know 


well that the rough and general statement of the 
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case made in the preceding paragraphs is not 


accurate if it is taken to mean that business , 


is entirely blameless of the present difficulties. 
We have only to mention ‘‘scareity values’’ to 
have recalled to mind the practice of charging 
all the traffic would bear at the time, regardless 
of the future. More than one person while 
keeping strictly within the general limits of 
sound business has eut a little wide here and 
there or has made a loose and not wholly ac- 
curate use of the easy arguments with which 
a heedless public was persuaded not to rebel 
at high prices; and the sum total of these little 
deviations is a bit alarming and accounts for 
not a little of public distrust of business. These 
faults have occurred pretty much in the retail 
field. While the retailer doesn’t care to throw 
a smoke sereen to hide his own faults by talk- 
ing about those of the ‘‘higher ups,” still he 
knows that a good many avoidable accidents of 
commerce are due to faulty organization in 
manufacturing and wholesaling fields. A period 
of difficulty like the present, especially when 
we can see light at the other end of the tunnel 
as we can this time, is a period when business 
reform is likely to go forward rather rapidly. 


Retailer’s First Duty Is to Run a Good Yard 


Retailers have a good many duties and oppor- 
tunities at a time like this. The first, of course, 
is the duty of pulling thru and entering the 
next building season in good shape to serve their 
communities in the 


about their building problems and their relations 
to the local lumber dealer. 


Doubtful Value of Advertising Market Slump 


When wholesale prices had broken pretty 
sharply and retail prices had followed them 
down, certain retailers found it to their ad- 
vantage to advertise this fact quite extensively. 
Sales in their communities had been stopped 
solely by high prices, and there was but little 
admixture of fear, suspicion and uncertainty 
about the future. Customers knew what they 
could afford to pay, and once the price came 
down to that figure, they would begin building 
again. There were a few places like that. Or the 
dealers decided that building was over for the 
season anyway and that as a foundation for 
future confidence between customer and dealer it 
was wise to get the fact firmly established in the 
minds of the community that the dealer followed 
the market. This is a factor of considerable im- 
portance. But the Realm rather doubts the 
general utility of advertising lowered lumber 
prices for the sole purpose of stimulating im- 
mediate sales. People grab at a bargain only 
if they think the low pricé is likely to be 
withdrawn rather soon. And if a retailer rushes 
into print with a big spread about cut prices he 
is likely to find his customers even more cold 
and apathetic than they were when his prices 
were high. It has proved that way even in 
regard to articles which are frequently sold at 





handling of building 
material. While the 
Realm tries to keep up 
with all the side lines of 
effort in which retailers 
may engage, especially 
those which relate to 
good citizenship and 
community building, 
still we are more and 
more impressed with the 
fact that one of the 
greatest community 
services a lumber re- 
tailer can render is to 
run a good lumber yard. 
If he doesn’t do that his 
other efforts will not go 
far to offset his failure 
to be an efficient busi- 
ness man. 


Should Try to Gain 
Goodwill of Public 


Build aHome of Your Own 


AND GET IN 
OUT OF THE WET 





One of the duties of A striking Illustration taken from an advertisement prepared by the Stow 


the retailer during these 


- “Stow’s Magazine.’”’ 
winter months, as we . . 


Lumber & Coal Co., of North East, Pa., and used in its house organ 





see it, is to cure local 
publie opinion of a lot of its unsound notions. 
The critics of business either thru ignorance, 
or thru overemphasis that was intended to drive 
their points home, have succeeded in creating a 
sore and sullen feeling that in some dark way 
business is traitorous to public welfare. The 
pinch of readjustment makes people more ready 
to believe evil of us; for it is significant that 
neither critics nor public are much inclined to 


‘take a high moral ground in denouncing busi- 


ness when things are breaking badly for business 
men and the public is getting the benefit of their 
losses. But change things around and they get 
noisy and rough. So as we see it these winter 
months when people are not buying much lum- 
ber but are thinking about the problems of 
building is a good time for the retailer to do 
some heavy thinking and some judicious adver- 
tising. 


Advertising Should Correct Impressions 


He needs to do the thinking first. For we all 
know that in advertising a man has to select 
the things he is to say. If he tries to tell every- 
thing that is true he will not have space enough 
nor will he be able to get people to read his 
ads. He ought to know pretty well what people 
are thinking and then to fit his advertising out 
in such a way that he can correct their wrong 
impressions. A man can tell the absolute truth 
in his advertising and still fail of the desired 
effect of getting customers to think accurately 


bargain sales; such things as canned goods and 
women’s clothes. For the public figures shrewd- 
ly that these things do not mean passing bar- 
gains but rather a great slump in the market 
that is likely to continue its downward trend. 
Some dealers who have the confidence of their 
customers have advertised successfully that 
lumber prices touched bottom, so far as anyone 
could tell, in the late fall or early winter and that 
indications were for higher prices again before 
midsummer; and that as a result those cus- 
tomers who were in a position to do winter 
building could buy their lumber at considerable 
saving. 


Public Should See It Is Getting Square Deal 


We are using this matter merely as an il- 
lustration, for by the time this stuff is in print 
it may be a little late to launch an advertising 
campaign based upon the fact that retail prices 
have followed wholesale prices down. We make 
an exception of advertising of this kind intended 
to convince the public that the retailer is play- 
ing square with his customers and is running 
his yard on sound business principles. 

But there was a bit of talk going about, 
amounting almost to a threat, that made us 
vastly tired. Certain lumber manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, we were told, decided that retail sales 
were being held up because retailers would not 
cut prices. The belief back of this, of course, 
was that an announced reduction of prices would 


start an immediate building boom and that as a 
result lumber would begin to move rapidly. The 
only obstacle, as these business doctors saw it, 
was the reluctance of retailers to take their losses 
and to mark down their prices. Believing this 
these physicians contemplated a curious thing; 
none other than going over the heads of retailers 
to the public, telling everybody that the whole- 
sale price was down and the retail price up and 
thereby intimating that retailers were a bunch 
of profiteers. This rough stuff, they appre- 
hended, would force retail prices down and start 
the joyous flow of lumber. We wonder where 
they learned business. In this connection we 
would like to quote a few sentences from a pri- 
vate letter written by a man with a wide and 
deep knowledge of the retail business. He is 
speaking of millmen who complain of business 
stagnation: ‘‘They themselves have brought on 
the quiet business conditions as to lumber in 
that they were competing with each other in 
seeing who could lower his wholesale price the 
fastest. Had the manufacturers kept their 
prices firm or not lower than a level which 
would give them a profit and stuck to that level 
regardless of influx of orders it would have made 
a stable and firm retail yard price and conse- 
quently a condition under which the farmer 
would have been satisfied to buy. .:.. Manu- 
facturers can rest assured that retailers will 
leave no stone unturned to advertise for the 
stimulation of next year’s business in the right 
way and at the right time..... It is a pity 
that all the lumber manufacturers of the United 
States can not be gathered into one room and 
told that while they are mighty fine people 
and wonderfully efficient as manufacturers, they 
have not learned as yet the first paragraph of 
lesson one in salesmanship.’’ 


Hurting Retailer Will Not Help Demand 


The final statement is doubtless a little strong. 
But we ean see little evidence of selling skill 
in a crude and destructive act calculated to give 
the public an entirely wrong idea of the retailing 
situation. I am informed and believe that re- 
tailers have followed the market down rather 
closely; and if they prefer to settle attention on 
other elements rather than the price it is not to 
conceal any horrible profiteering. It is because 
they have learned that attention closely centered 
upon price alone does not protect the customer 
nor serve his best interests. Neither does it 
boost the volume of sales. When these isolated 
manufacturers who are so worried about the 
conduct of retailers have learned a greater 
selling skill than the retailers know and can 
show as clean a bill of health, then doubtless 
the retailers will be glad to learn of them. In 
the meantime we doubt if a blackjack is the 
right instrument with which to cement retail- 
ing friendship or to force an increase in the 
volume of retail sales. Retailers long ago threw 
the blackjacks and the other burglar tools out 
of their selling kits. 





To Stimulate House Building 


Dauuas, TEx., Dee. 27.—An investigation of 
the housing problem in Dallas has just been 
made by a special committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Its report outlines the following 
plans that the committee will endeavor to put 
into action: 


1. Interesting employers to assist valuable, per- 
manent members of their organizations to become 
home owners instead of renters. This is to be 
accomplished thru existing institutions like the 
Dallas Housing Co. and building and loan associa- 
tions, or in the case of large concerns by organiz- 
ing their own building associations. 

2. Helping to bring about the construction of 
more apartment houses. 

3. Investigating the question of remedial legis- 
lation which would operate to encourage invest- 
ment in residence property, particularly by pros- 
pective home owners. 

4. Codperating with other Dallas organiza- 
tions in a systematic publicity campaign designed 
to increase interest in home building and home 
owning. 

5. Studying possible new methods of financing 
home ownership projects not hitherto undertaken 
in Dallas on a practical scale. 

6. Investigating the possibilities of a company 
organized to build houses for rent rather than for 
sale, to meet the constant and ever growing demand 
for houses for rent. 
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RETAIL LUMBER CONDITIONS IN ARKANSAS 


LittLe Rock, ArK., Dec. 27.—J. B. Webster, 
secretary of the Arkansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, recently sent a questionnaire to 
members of the association asking regarding 
present conditions and the future outlook. The 
replies received were very interesting indeed and 
illuminating upon many points. The retailers 
as a whole are not very optimistic over the 1921 
outlook. There are exceptions to this attitude, 
however, especially in the northern part of the 
State. One very significant feature is that in 
both the rice and cotton sections business is the 
poorest and in northern Arkansas, where there 
is greater diversity of industry, conditions are 
decidedly more satisfactory. The results of the 
survey were condensed by Mr. Webster and pub- 
lished in Coéperative Building, the organ of the 
association. The questions and a condensation 
of the answers follow in part: 

1. Taking your stock in November, 1919, as 100 
percent, what is your stock today? Between the 
low and high levels we have an astonishing range. 
It runs from 50 to 140 percent. 

2. Do you intend to increase or reduce your 
stock? Only one bold soul intends to increase. A 
heavy majority will reduce. Some twenty say they 
will hold steady, but a considerable number of 
these state that if there is no betterment by Janu- 
ary 1, they intend to get busy cutting down. We 
note a peculiarity in that a goodly number of deal- 
ers intend to reduce on all other building materials, 
but intend to hold steady on lumber. This indi- 


cates either an overstock of other materials, accord- 
ing to present conditions, or a belief in present 
lumber values. 

38. Taking your sales in November, 1919, as 100 
percent, what were they in November, 1920? There 
is not even an approximate plurality at any figure, 
but the result is clear when we find that the aver- 
age is 63 percent. 

4. What percentage of your fall bills have been 
paid? Unfortunately we failed to make it clear 
that we were referring to bills receivable and not 
bills payable. A very large number mention 10 
percent; a very few go above 50 percent. On this 
point northern Arkansas again scores heavily. The 
average is a trifle over 31 percent. 

5. What is the chief cause of the lack of build- 
ing activity? While the replies were couched in 
different language, the sense of them was practic- 
ally the same; that is, the general business de- 
pression, which was caused by a decline in crop 
prices. 

6. Taking your expense of operation in Novem- 
ber, 1919, as 100 percent, what was it in November, 
1920? A very clear majority show 100 percent 
of expense, and eight yards show increases—some 
showing 150 percent. The average is 98 percent. 

7. During the last two weeks have you noticed 
any signs of betterment, or have things grown 
worse in that time? Here the majority of voices 
say that in that time matters have grown worse. 
Five report that inquiries have picked up some- 
what, and the remainder could discern no change. 
Quite a number say that matters have grown worse 
day by day as cotton declined. Again we have a 


cotton sermon in the report of a large line yard 
which says that only one yard is holding its own, 
and that is not in cotton country. 


8. Do you believe that lumber should be sold on 
replacement cost, original cost or split the differ- 
ence? ‘Two members vote for original cost, ten 
would like to split the difference, the remainder 
say replacement cost is proper. 


9. If lumber was appreciably cheaper, would it 
help your business appreciably? They all agree 
that no matter what the price of lumber might 
be, there must be a change in other lines before 
the lumber business will pick up. Many dealers 
say that cheaper lumber would help if the public 
was convinced there would be no further declines. 
Others said lumber was too cheap now and there 
is bound to be a reaction. 


10. What sort of building is going on in your 
territory? While there is a dissent now and then, 
most of the dealers report only two classes of build- 
ing now going on—repairs and public buildings. 


11. What is the attitude of the manufacturers 
now as compared with 1919? It was to be ex- 
pected that less independence on the part of the 
mills would be reported. In addition, it is said 
that the mills are showing every disposition to 
help the dealer tide over the bad situation. 


12. Are there more salesmen calling on you now 
than in 1919? While there are numerous votes to 
the contrary, the majority seem to think that the 
manufacturers are becoming more and more aggres- 
sive as conditions change. Many dealers report 
greater activity in mail solicitation. 





BUSINESS VALUE OF HELPING THE PUBLIC 


In our town is a lumber dealer who never 
appears to be so busy that he can not spare a 
few moments, or hours and days if necessary to- 
ward helping out any public spirited movement. 
It seems that when any thing for the public 
good is really to be done, the leaders pick this 
man with unfailing promptness for a leading 
role in the project. And they never have been 
disappointed. Once his interest is aroused and 
he feels that the movement really will benefit the 
public as a whole, he goes into the thing with a 
wholeheartedness that is irresistible and the 
thing is put over in record time. 

During the last few years he has received 
more publicity of the favorable sort than any 
other single individual in our town. Regardless 
of the fact that he never appears to be a slave 
to his business, it has prospered nevertheless 
and has grown from small beginnings to one 
of the largest of its kind in the city. When he 
is at the office, he has time to see everybody 
from the most, humble employee to a curious 
person, such as the writer, who desires to find 
out how it is possible. 

Three attempts were necessary before this 
man could be caught in his office and subjected 
to a few questions. On the first visit it was 
found that he was out at the head of a team 
of willing workers trying to beat another team 
of equally willing workers in securing a larger 
number of members for the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The second attempt discovered that he 
was out at the head of another team trying to 
raise more money than any other team for a 
community chest fund to take care of all the 
regularly organized charities for a year. Hav- 
ing profited by two ineffectual attempts, a tele- 
phone appointment was made the third time and 
he finally was ‘‘bearded in his den.’? 

This is being written in the first place for 
the benefit of those selfish individuals who be- 
lieve the particular business in which they are 
engaged should be uppermost in the mind night 
and day; for those persons who, when asked to 
join some organization ask right off the reel— 
quick—what they are going to get out of it; 
for those individuals who can not see ten feet 
ahead of a dollar and can not stand to see one 
depart from behind ‘‘the loose brick in the 
mantel place’’ unless five more will return of 
their own free will and accord the next day; 
those men in the trade who feel they have to be 
tied to the plant from early morning until late 
at night and for this reason are not even well 
acquainted with their families. 





The old year is past; the new year is 
before us. This is the time to lay plans 
for the coming year’s business, to deter- 
mine what shall be done and what shall 
not be done. It is the time for self 
analysis, the time to look back over the 
past and plan to avoid mistakes that 
were made. The time is particularly ap- 
propriate for the presentation of the 
accompanying article describing the im- 
pelling motive of a retail lumberman 
who by applying it has made a distinct 
success ina few years. This lumberman 
knows everybody, both high and low, 
in his city and everybody knows him. 
When people want aid, cheer or advice 
they turn to him; consequently when 
they have to purchase lumber they nat- 
urally turn to this man. The article is 
well worth reading and will be found 
of interest, not alone to retail lumber- 
men, but to the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer as well. 











Because of the intimate nature of the inter- 
view, the name of this man will not be given, 
nor will the city, for were the city given he 
would be recognized immediately. Suffice it to 
say that the man is in business in one of the 
larger cities of the middle West and is a real 
live man—not a myth. 

The conversation, stripped of the questions, 
which are of no moment, was about as follows: 

‘*T came here about seven years ago. I was 
in business in another State and just about 
broke even. Before disposing of the business 
there I took an inventory of myself and dis- 
covered that I was immersed in business to such 
an extent that the perspective was all warped. 
I discovered that I was selfish and knew I had 
few personal friends. I knew if I ever was to 
change, I should have to change cities also, so 
I sold out and changed. 

‘*The first official act after getting the busi- 
ness started in the new location was to join the 
Chamber of Commerce, something I had not 
thought necessary before. Then I could not see 
what good I could get out of such an affiliation 
and hated to spend the money. I began taking 
lunch there regularly and got acquainted with 
other business men. I was taken as a guest by 
one of my new acquaintances one day to a 
luncheon of a business club—to illustrate, it 


might have been the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis 
Club, the Optimists’ Club, the Exchange Club 
or what not, but in my case it was the Kiwanis 
Club. They had such a good time that I de- 
termined to join, if possible. I found my classi- 
fication was open and shortly afterward was ad- 
mitted to membership. Here, I made more new 
friends. I eventually joined other clubs of a 
similar nature, so that now I have a luncheon 
every day in the week except Saturday, when I 
go to the Chamber of Commerce. I saw every 
day men whose businesses were much larger than 
mine have time to do many of the things I would 
like to have done and I set to work to build 
up my business organization to the point that 
I could be spared. I began placing responsi- 
bility on others at the office and to those who 
responded to this added responsibility I added 
to the salary, and those who did not found their 
places taken by employees who would. You 
can’t do all the work yourself. 

‘<From these business men with whom I got 
acquainted I found out how they arranged their 
business affairs to have some spare time and I 
benefitted accordingly. For a time I believed 
that the money spent in these outside diversions 
was to be charged to profit and loss, but now I 
know differently. Both time and money spent 
should be charged to advertising and I will tell 
you why. 

‘*¢During the first six months in the new loca- 
tion, I advertised pretty heavily and naturally 
got returns. During the next six months the 
sum appropriated for this purpose was about 
the same and the returns were about 25 percent 
greater. There is no reason why returns from 
the same amount of advertising should show 
such an increase in six months for the same 
amount of money spent and I finally awakened 
to the fact that many of the accounts were 
those of the personal friends I had made. That 
gave me a different insight into the value of 
personal acquaintance. 

‘¢And there is another value that it took me 
months to see; namely, the effect on the em- 
ployees of being widely known and recognized 
as a booster. Ideas I picked up here and there 
over the luncheon table prompted the organiza- 
tion of a bowling team to represent the busi- 
ness, and of a baseball team, both of which have 
worked wonders toward creating that spirit of 
codperation between employer and employee 
which is so much desired. I have never had any 
labor dissension since I changed my habits. My 
employees know that if they have any reason- 
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able adjustments, they will receive a fair hear- 
ing and we reason out the matter. 

‘¢Here is another thing I discovered later. 
Organization work among those engaged in my 
own business is invaluable. Here is another 
item of minor expense I always used to con- 
sider idiotic and therefore never indulged in. 
Now I know better. I never shall forget the 
ideas I got at the first national convention I 
ever attended. I went with some qualms of 
conscience over the money it would take, but I 
came home with the knowledge that the money 
had been well spent and with the firm conviction 
that I should never miss another. 

‘‘TIf you charge the money spent and the 
time lost from business trying to promote the 
civic good to the advertising account, you will 
find that the returns are probably greater for 
the amount invested than returns from display 
space, tho the latter, of course, is invaluable. 
Both are necessary, for the one ties right up 
with the other. Then from the selfish side of 
it purely, remember that anything that helps 
your particular community helps your par- 
ticular business. 

‘*Understand, I am not trying to advise just 
how to get this acquaintance, nor am I con- 
ceited enough to believe I have found the ideal 
way, but what I want to get across in this inter- 


the lumber dealers, for until you can buy a Ford 
for $390, a pound of sugar for 6 cents, a good 
suit of clothes for $18 or $20, a wholesome meal 
for two bits, it is not likely that a thousand feet 
of lumber can be sold for $20.’’ 





Portable Wood Stalls for Steamer 


San Francisco, Cat., Dee. 24.—The aecom- 
panying illustration shows portable wood stalls 
on the Matson Steamship Co.’s steamer Lurline, 
which runs between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu. Many head of mules and cows are shipped 
to the Hawaiian Islands by the Matson’s steam- 
ers, and to accommodate this traffic the com- 
pany has constructed a large number of wood 
stalls, put together by bolts, and after the ani- 
mals have been delivered at Honolulu the stalls 
are taken apart and returned to San Francisco 
for use again. 

A wood trough is built on the outside of 
the stalls, extending for their entire length, 
and is used for feeding the animals. The par- 
titions between the stalls consist of one board 
1% inches thick and about 14 inches in width. 
These are placed in the position shown in the 
illustration until all the mules are in their 
proper stalls, when the boards are bolted to 
the upright posts. 
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Showing Method of Constructing Stalls for Shipping of Mules by Vessel 


view is that business will increase in proportion 
to the number of acquaintances of the personal 
sort you have. Try it once, and results are cer- 
tain.’’ 





Good Publicity for Retailers 


Winstow, Ariz., Dec. 27.—This city has two 
very progressive retail firms in the Hall Lumber 
Co. and the East Side Yard. These two com- 
panies have announced general reductions on 
practically all items of lumber and building 
naterial ranging from 10 percent to as much as 
33 percent. In commenting upon these decreases 
the Mail of this city said in part: 


‘¢When it is considered that a reduction of 
ne-third is equivalent to an advance of one-half 
t will be readily seen that prices have been 
educed to the extent that prospective home 
uilders may be very much encouraged.’’ 

The article goes on to quote from the pro- 
prietor of one of the companies regarding a car- 
oad of lumber received from Portland, Ore., re- 
cently, who said that this carload cost $455 at 
he mill and the freight charges on it were $593 
or exactly $138 more than the f. o. b. cost of 
lumber. Continuing, the article in the Mail said: 

‘¢The fact that Winslow now has two pro- 
gressive lumber yards which intend to give their 
patrons the advantage of every decline should, 
and undoubtedly will, encourage home building. 
‘oo much, however, must not be expected from 


Wood Blocks for Retail Alleys 


We have an enclosed shed, the alley of which is 
20 by 200 feet, which has never been paved and 
consequently gets dusty, requiring frequent wetting 
down. 

We have been informed that a good driveway 
could be made in this shed by putting in two inches 
of sand for a cushion and laying wood blocks 4 
inches thick. These 4-inch end cuttings could be 
accumulated by our mill but we are wondering 
whether a driveway of this kind would stand heavy 
trucking. 


[The above is from a letter received from a 
substantial middlewestern retailer of lumber. A 
planing mill is also operated in connection with 
the retail business of the company. 

A driveway of the kind mentioned above 
would stand heavy trucking, provided the blocks 
were laid with due care. A strong concrete re- 
taining curb should be placed at each end of 
the alley and also on each side, this to prevent 
the blocks and sand from squashing outward. 
Best results could be obtained from the use of 
species of wood which have about the same 
wearing quality. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not happen 
to know of an alley paved in just this way. In 
Europe, where more wood block paving is used 
than in the United States, it is very common to 
use untreated wood blocks and there, even tho 
exposed to the weather, fairly long life is ob- 
tained. In eases where the cuttings could be 
accumulated the expense of renewing the drive- 


way every few years would not be very great. 
For the matter of that, the first experience with 
wood block paving in this country was when 
round cedar blocks were laid. These blocks 
were untreated and lasted many years. 

Wood blocks accumulated at a planing mill 
could be given a coat of creosote at the retail 
yard by dipping in a vat. This would not 
lengthen the life in the way that pressure treat- 
ment would, but might be particularly desirable 
beeause there would be no danger from such 
blocks bleeding and thus getting creosote upon 
finish lumber. 

Plank roads in retail sheds and alleys some- 
times give very good satisfaction. One large 
line-yard concern planks all of its shed alleys. 
In this case, 4 by 4’s are first laid down and 
dirt is filled in flush with the top of the 4 by 4’s. 
This company then takes two inch dimension, 
generally culls and weather worn pieces, and 
spikes them to the 4 by 4’s. The principal ob- 
jection to such a road is that if it gets wet, 
terms or trucks tend to slip a great deal. 

The experience of other lumbermen is invited 
in this matter. Alleys which will keep down 
dust and permit heavy loads to be hauled are 
very important.—EDITor. ] 





Building Fine New Plant 

ARKADELPHIA, ARK., Dec. 27.—The concrete 
foundation is laid and the framework of the 
upper structure of the Wright Lumber Co.’s 
new double decked lumber shed is completed. 
This shed is the first unit of the big building 
material store being erected here under the direc- 
tion of N. V. Wright, president of the company. 
When the shed is finished .quarters in it will be 
provided for temporary offices while the present 
office is demolished and a new and modern one 
is put up. This new office building will have 
many attractive features, one of them being 
a plan room where every part of a residence or 
business house may be analyzed as to arrange- 
ment and appearance. There also will be equip- 
ment and materials in this room to use in making 
miniature houses, thus giving the prospective 
home builder a better idea of just how the house 
will look when completed. 





A Device to Make Piling Easy 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
simple device which any lumber company may 
make for use in its yards. Not only are heavy 
planks and timbers difficult to handle, but 
handling them consumes a great deal of time. 
Modern equipment, even tho it may be very 
simple in character, can do much to eliminate 
clumsiness in the handling even of heavy 
timber. Build a substantial framework simi- 
lar to that shown in the illustration, and be- 
tween the two uprights mount a roller. A 





round piece of hardwood will be satisfactory 
for this or an old roll taken from a car load- 
ing dolly may be used to good advantage. It 
is best to have the upright of considerable 
length and fitted with a number of slots in 
which the ends of the roll may be inserted. 
Thus the roll can be raised or lowered as the 
piling or unpiling demands. 
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In my State the people are recognizing the 
fact that the agricultural community is not to 
be restricted to a mere farming neighborhvod, 
but that it is to be a large agricultural area 
with a town center, and the successful type of 
rural community is that in which the mutual 
interests of the town and surrounding country 
community are so merged that the entire group 
moves together as one force. 

In my own State I am no longer afraid to 
tell the people of our towns that without the sur- 
rounding agricultural area they are as nothing 
—and if they don’t like that, I put it a little 
stronger and tell them that the town, located in 
an agricultural district—a town without its 
agricultural environment, is equal to zero with 
the rim knocked off. And if they don’t believe 
that, I will dare them to build a stone wall 
about their town and assume that none can 
enter and none can leave, and let the blacksmith 
and the carpenter and the merchant and the 
preacher and the lawyer and the miller, and all 
the rest of them, trade around among them- 
selves and see how long they last! 


Farmer Needs Town—Town Needs Farmer 


The only means of supporting any community 
is by producing something that the outside 
world wants, sending this production of goods 
out, and bringing in money to the ecmmunity. 
Those persons who trade otherwise in the com- 
munity are only trading around among them- 
selves with the capital that has been brought in 
by the selling (outside) of goods that had been 
produced in the community. The only goods 
that are produced in the average com- 
munity of the central West, outside of our big 
cities and mining and oil sections, are the agri- 
cultural products. 

Looking at the matter from the other side, the 
same thing holds true. A farmer without a town 
is lost. If you build that stone wall around 
that town, the farmers will live—they will get 
along fairly well—but it will mean simply this, 
that pretty soon the farmers who used to trade 
in this town will have to change their objective 
and will be found going over to this other town. 

I propound the question: ‘‘ Why is a town?’’ 
And propose the answer: ‘‘A town exists be- 
cause the farmers must have it, and therefore 
have built it.’’? You may go into the history of 
any town in the central West, outside of the 
mining and oil district, and you will find prac- 
tically without exception that the farmers orig- 
inally built the town because they had to have 
a town. 

Some time ago I went up into a certain dis- 
trict where a friend of mine was very much in- 
terested in codperative organizations, as I am 
also interested in that type of organization. He 
was very keen with regard to school activities 
and church activities and social activities, that 
they be in the open country. He had a great 
deal to say against their little town near by. 
As we started in his big car to leave the house 
to go to the school house where I was to speak he 
mentioned the fact that the car was not working 
well and said, ‘‘I will have to take the car to 
the shop and get it repaired.’’? And I looked 
about innocently and I said, ‘‘Is your shop 
around here somewhere?’’ He said, ‘‘No, no. 
I mean Longford.’’ 

_ As we sat together in his home in the even- 
ing, he began to tell me about their codperative 
stores, I said, ‘‘Is your codperative store 
located somewhere near here in the country??? 
‘*No,’’ he said; ‘‘it is in Longford.’’ Later 
he began to talk about the codperative cream 
station, and I said, ‘‘Is it located over near 





*Prof. Walter Burr, Director Rural Com- 
munity Service, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan; address, in part, at Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Week, 1920. 
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the school house?’’ He looked at me strangely 
.and he said, ‘‘ Why, no, of course not; it is in 
Longford.’’ And then he began to tell me 
about their codéperative elevator, and I said, 
‘¢Ts it out here somewhere in the country?’’ 
And he looked at me and he said, ‘‘Are you 
trying to string me? You know that an eleva- 
tor couldn’t be in the country; it must be by 
the railroad track.’’ ‘‘Oh!’’ I said, ‘‘then all 
of these organizations into which you have put 
your money you have located in the town. 
Then the town must be your natural center.’’ 
The communities in which the greatest suc- 
cess is attained, in the way of permanent com- 
munity development, are those in which the 
merchants and farmers, the town interests and 
the country interests, have gone a step even 
beyond the idea of codperation and have 
learned to codperate each with the other. 


Catering to Needs of Farmers 

A friend of mine came into a little town 
where there was a bank. He wished to estab- 
lish another bank in that town. He had diffi- 
culty in securing a charter because of the fact 
that there was already 4 bank there that served 
the people of the town. ‘‘But,’’ he said; ‘‘I 
don’t want to serve the people of the town; I 
want to serve the people of the country.’’ 

He made a financial survey of the com- 
munity. He located his key-men by neighbor- 
hoods. He got them together, and on the basis 





Prize Offered for Retail Lum- 
ber Yard Fence Design 


A retail lumberman has written 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
questing information on ‘‘lumber 
yard fences with illustrations which 
show how retailers are building at- 
tractive ones.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
give a prize of $5 in cash for what 
it deems to be the best photograph 
and short description of an attract- 
ive and trade getting fence design 
for a retail lumber yard. To be 
considered for this prize the answer 
must be mailed by Jan. 10. 











of their leadership he organized his bank. 
From these came the stockholders and directors 
of the bank. When he constructed his own 
home in the town he built it along spacious 
lines that it might be a social center. He then 
invited in his directors and their wives, and 
the stockholders and their wives, and they had 
a great meeting together. He said to them, 
‘‘Now, the game is this: This is your bank; its 
success depends upon you. I want each one of 
you to see that his nearby neighbors patronize 
your bank,’’ 

After they had successfully established their 
bank, they came together again and he an- 
nounced to them that they were establishing an 
insurance department of the bank—life insur- 
ance, fire insurance, hail, tornado, every type. 
He arranged this by making the bank an agent 
for the various companies and employing on 
salary a trained young man to write the policies. 
At this big meeting he introduced their em- 
ployee to them, and said: ‘‘Now, Mr. Leader, 
over in this neighborhood, your agent will be 
out to see you on such and such a day. You 
get in the car with him and go around and intro- 
duce him to all your neighbor's and see that their 
insurance is written with your bank.’’ 

They have built up in a very small community 








a,4xemendously big business—not at all on | 
basis of the business from the town, beca 
the other bank has that—but a financial ins 
tution that has become the social center as \ 
as.the financial center of an entire countrysi 
The last time I was visiting our county ag 
in that county he brought me this propositio 
He said, ‘‘ This banker has offered me a biga: 
salary than the farm bureau will pay me to act 
as agricultural agent for the bank.’’ ‘‘ Why,’ 
I said; ‘‘what is the big idea?’’ He said, 
‘<They have figured it out that if they wor 
employ a man to go about and start new weal! 
producing enterprises among the farmers 
especially with the farmers’ boys—the mone: 
brought in from those wealth-producing enter 
prises would all go thru their farmers’ bank and 
that it would be a paying enterprise. ’’ 


Business Built up on Service 

Let me give you another instance from pv 
haps another angle. Down toward the south 
eastern corner of our State is a little town, 
unincorporated, in which there were two stores 
One of the merchants was playing at the old 
game of running a retail store. He had his 
windows placarded with notices which read: 
‘¢Do not trade with mail order houses; patronize 
your home merchant,’’ and all that stort of 
thing. I was out in a certain western town a 
few months ago, and I saw up over the front 
door of a retail establishment: ‘‘ Bring in your 
mail order house catalog and we will duplicate 
the prices.’’ I didn’t know the merchant, but 
I went in and said, ‘‘Do you know you ire 
doing a mighty foolish thing?’’ He said, 
‘What is it?’’ I said, ‘‘ Advertising your 
competitor. There are lots of people who don’t 
know there are such things as mail order houses 
until they see the name above your door and 
then begin to investigate. You know the best 
thing you can do for a competitor is to talk 
about him. It doesn’t make any difference what 
you say. You know there is one make of auto 
mobile that doesn’t need to advertise.’’ 

This man in this little community has pla 
earded his window with notices against the way 
in which he assumed that his patrons preferred 
to deal. I had just as well be frank about that 
matter and make this statement, that the man’ 
money is his own, and other things being equal, 
a man will spend his money in buying things 
where he thinks he can get the best service—ani 
the only way to get a man’s business is to gi\ 
him better service than he can get anywhere 
else; the town merchant must understand t)::t 
thing; that loyalty goes both ways; that he gets 
the farmer’s business by studying the farmer ’s 
interests, and serving the farmer better than 
anyone else in the world can serve him. 


Giving Farmer Free Delivery 


The other man had the store wished on hi: 
He was a young fellow who had been a « 
mercial traveler. His wife’s father died 1 
the store was left to him. But in his busine 
as a traveling man, he thought he had learn 
something. He realized, for example, that 
was serving a farm clientele, and he knew thi 
unlike city and town folks, they didn’t get up 
8 o’clock in the morning. So he and his w 
went over and opened up the store about 5: 
in the morning during the busy season. | 
fortunately, there were two telephone syste’: 
in that community. They had both phones | 
the store. About the time he knew the fa 
family would be at breakfast, they got busy 
those phones, and the conversation went sor 
thing like this: ‘‘Good morning. How.are y: 
this morning? How is so and so—the ba! 
and the family? How is everything going w: 
you? Our wagon will be out today.’’ 

Now notice! This man had decided that 
merchants in Chicago could afford to conduct 
delivery system out to Evanston and beyov 
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ire than twelve miles, he could afford to con- 
et a delivery system. He had discovered the 
nifest unfairness of the proposition whereby 
: town retail man delivers goods to the city- 
eller at a tremendous expense and charges 
: pro rata of that overhead expense against 
: goods he sells to the country man who does 
; own delivering. So he ran a system of 
ivery wagons, and they would say: ‘‘Now, 
it ean we bring you today? We have some 
this and this.’? Salesmanship! They didn’t 
k anything about owning that trade. They 
ked about service and securing the trade. 
\nd then when they had made out their order 
take out, they said: ‘‘Now, what produce 
| you have? We will take whatever you have 
i we will come prepared to haul it in.’’ Later 
the day those wagons, loaded, started out 
from that little store—and in the evening they 
eame in from their cireuit bringing what the 
farmers had to sell. That was real service! 


Getting Next to Catalog Buyer 


Let me tell you what this man did. Right in 
the front part of his store, near the plate glass 
window he railed off a little space, put a nice 
table in there with pen and ink and envelopes on 
and a Montgomery Ward catalog and a Sears- 
Roebuck eatalog and order blanks and invited 
his patrons to come in and make out their orders. 
It was just as well. Why not? In fact there 
was a certain class of goods he didn’t pretend 
to keep in his country stock. When they began 
to make out their orders he would say, ‘‘ Now, 
perhaps I ean help you,’’ and if they began to 
order something that he had on the shelf—you 
see he had them right there—and he would say, 
**Wait a minute; I have that on the shelf, and 














Helping Agricultural Development 


At Fort Scott members of the chamber of 
commerce discovered that their business was to 
help the farmers of Bourbon County make money 
and that they could prosper only as the farmers 
prospered. They made this proposition to a 
milk condensing company: ‘‘If you will bring 
in a condensing plant, we will guarantee you 
the milk supply ’’—and they made that proposi- 
tion when they had few dairy cows within reach. 
Then they turned to the farmers and they said: 
‘*Tf you will put in the dairy cows, we will put 
up the money and you can pay it in very small 
amounts out of the milk checks.’’ They have 
changed the nature of nearly that entire county, 
and this because the merchants of Fort Scott 
have made it worth while for the farmers to 
come to their city by doing what every town 
ought to do, arranging to purchase the farmers’ 
produce, to be a farmers’ town! 

When the good roads movement came on these 
merchants didn’t have to go out and tell the 


farmers to build good roads into the town be- 
cause those farmers had a good and undebatable 
reason for wanting good roads into the town; 
namely, that they might better haul their pro- 
duct in and get a good price for it. 

I could go on and tell you of one instance 
after another, where we have developed this type 
of larger community interest. I want to say 
to you, in closing, that especially in this time 
of emergency we never will ‘‘arrive’’ by or- 
ganizing in groups and fighting each other. We 
will ‘‘arrive’’ by seeking to discover those 
things that we have in common, and organizing 
in groups to codperate with each other. 


It is essential that we make this in our work 
with communities a special study, how we may 
cooperate, group with group—because, while the 
making of money is fundamental and essential, 
there are other things in life that are, after all, 
more important—and the matter of human fel- 
lowship, the matter of kindly feeling, this is of 
tremendous importance! 





Uses Motor Ships to Import Mahogany 


NEw York, Dee. 27.—From the far reaches 
of the Gold Coast of Africa, from the sun-beaten 
shores of Mexico, from the equatorial regions 
of Central America, from all parts of the world 
where mahogany grows, ships are bringing valu- 
able cargoes of raw mahogany to the doors of 
New York and dumping them within sight of 
the towering upper stories of the world famed 
Woolworth Building. And now no small part 











filled with mahogany logs any time he desires 
to visit the plant of the Astoria Mahogany Co. 
The two motorships of the company will take 
eargoes from New York, tho no effort is made 
regularly to solicit cargoes. The cargoes are 
accepted for delivery at any point adjacent to 
the Gulf of Mexico, Central America or the Gold 
Coast of Africa. 

Officials of the company are optimistic over 
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sell it to you at a lower price. Just let me 
show it to you a moment.’’ He didn’t lose his 
sale as he would have lost it if the man had been 
sing the order out at home on his dining 
room table. 
1 a certain city the chamber of commerce 
tried the old game for a number of years 
sanqueting the farmers. I have tried to tell 
ch mbers of commerce that is the farmer’s game, 
that they can’t beat the farmer at his own 
ine, and that if they will go out to the farm- 
er s house and get their feet under his table, he 
'') feed them twice as much as they can pos- 
si!'y give him at a hotel banquet. And you 
know there is another suspicion there. * * * 
i that particular town, the chamber of com- 
nice discovered this, and one day those men 
‘d their places of business; they got into 
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thir ears and went some fifteen or eighteen 
m:'s out to the Glenwood community, and there 
thy were banqueted by the farmers and their 


= 


ilies. They were taught a few things. They 
have told me, sinee, that the closing of their 
stores that day, and taking the time to go out 
in‘o the country and finding that it is no further 
from the merchant’s store to the farmer’s farm 
thon it is from the farm to the merchant’s store, 
wes the best investment that they ever made. 





ome Gold Coast Mahogany Logs Being Loaded on a Motorship of the As- 
toria Mahogany Co. for Shipment to New York 


of these eargoes is brought by motorships, a 
new departure in ocean transportation methods 
used by the Astoria Mahogany Co. It required 
the emergency of a world war to cause the com- 
pany to purchase two of the finest motor driven 
vessels that money could buy and to adapt them 
to the exclusive use of its own trade in mahogany 
and other fancy and rare woods. But the ex- 
periment is deemed a success and the purchase 
of these two ships may be said to mark an epoch 
in the history of importing mahogany. They 
were not the first motor driven vessels to make 
the trip to the Gold Coast of Africa and back, 
perhaps, but they uadoubtedly were the first 
privately owned ships of their character to ac- 
complish such a mission in the lumber trade. 

The company has a very modern and efficient 
plant on the Long Island shore opposite 110th 
Street and only recently it erected a very com- 
plete general office building which contained a 
huge sample room. Incidentally the company 
uses a fleet of motor trucks to deliver in the 
New York territory and particularly to deliver 
shipments to the sheds of the Long Island Rail- 
road. 

To some it may seem strange to find rafts of 
logs in what may be termed New York harbor, 
but the visitor to the city can discover five acres 





Some African Mahogany Logs, Squared by Hand, Numbered and Awaiting 
Shipment to the Coast for Transportation to New York 


the 1921 outlook. ‘‘ Prospects are very prom- 
ising for big business during 1921,’’ said Vice 
President J. G. Marsh. ‘‘Our stocks are very 
low now, perhaps 4,000,000 feet. Ordinarily we 
carry 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet. Altho we 
have been active, importations are below what 
they should be.’’ 


ENLARGES REPRESENTATION 


Sioux Fatts, S. D., Dee. 27.—Arrangements 
have just been completed by Fellows & Gore, 
wholesalers, of this city, to handle the stock of 
the Winton-Rose Lake Co. in South Dakota terri- 
tory. In addition to representing the Winton- 
Rose Lake Co. exclusively in this territory, 
Fellows & Gore also represent the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash.; Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co., Seattle, and the Sagi- 
naw Timber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., exclusively, 
and are handling the product of the McGillis & 
Gibbs Co., of Milwaukee. 

Fellows & Gore feel that with the connections 
they have made they are in position to give the 
trade the very best that is offered from the dif- 
ferent districts. 

The personnel of Fellows & Gore is Fred Y. 
Fellows and Raymond A. Gore. 
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Lumbermen From Atlantic to Pacific Voice Spirit 
of Optimism and Determination for the New Year 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discussing the outlook for 
the coming year a prominent member of the industry expressed the fol- 


lowing wish: 


‘*T want every American citizen to be steadily employed in 1921, and 
every American family to have a home, and I’ll do my best to help them 


pick it out.’’ 


With this very commendable wish for the New Year as a basis, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN addressed letters to several hundred concerns 
representing the various branches of the industry in all parts of the 
country asking them to express in not more than forty words their wish 


We heartily wish also that all prices may come 
down to where they ought to be (not too low, not 
too high) and be stabilized, so that all concerned 
may be able to make a legitimate profit and have 
a good living, a blessed year and above all acknowl- 
edge God the giver of all things.——Scorr-LuGERSs 
LUMBER Co., Holland, Mich. 





My wish for 1921 is that our people may once 
again know peace, prosperity and happiness and 
remain ever helpful to all in need.—W. J. Eaton, 
Albany, N. Y. 





We wish all Americans to enjoy the greatest 
possible happiness and prosperity in 1921. Fu2l 
envelope and full dinner pail for all—GrorcE F. 
Mooney & Son, Farmington, N. H. 





My wish for 1921 is that the American people 
will again have the spirit shown toward each 
other that was shown during the war; the spirit 
of charity in its true form, not alms giving but 
good fellowship and a helping hand to all—cast 
thy bread upon the water but do not swim out 
after it.—VALENTINE H. HILL, president, Hill & 
Newmann Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





My wish for 1921 is that Congress will discon- 
tinue playing politics and place our Government on 
a business basis, establish a budget system, abolish 
all duplications in departments, discharge the 
thousands of surplus nonproducing, nonessential 
workers .in these departments.—G. L. IRELAND, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





For everyone to be as willing to share losses in 
readjustment of prices as they were to receive 
their share of peak profits—R. W. HARTFIEBLD, 
president, J. F. Glasby Lumber Co., Newark, N. J. 





If I were Fate I should make you very happy, 
I should write success upon your hands and brain 
every day and bring restful sleep to you every 
night. Each impulse from my heart goes out to 
you in well-wishing.—T. D. Bayng, Oak Grove, La. 





My wish for 1921 is a return to a stable price 
basis and sound steady business—POWELL-VAN 
GILpER LUMBER Co., Ocean City, N. J. 





Every person needing a home will not wait until 
the material is given to him to build it with but 
go to work and earn it.—THos. P. BEALS FuRNI- 
TuRE Co., Woodfords, Me. 





I want to see prices in all lines reduced and 
stabilized on a basis that will mean a profit to the 
manufacturer above cost of production, want to 
see business and people “back to normal’ and the 
spirit of unrest that now seems to dominate the 
world quieted.—Grorcr Dana Knox, Lee, Mass. 





I wish every newspaper would advertise it and 
Hoover manage it. Corn farmers give twenty-five 
bushels of corn. Elevators load it. Railroads 
haul it. Transports ship it. All free gratis to 
the starving millions in China. Wouldn’t it be 
great ?—-WILLIAM RASMUSSEN, agent, Carhart Lum- 
ber Co., Brunswick, Neb. 





My wish for 1921 is that there will be lots of 
homes built of lumber and I as a lumber manu- 
facturer will do all I can to hold cost of lumber in 
line with other commodities—H. C. CAMBRON, 
Olivia, N. C. 





We desire to see full and plenty for all, homes 
for every family and iots of employment with rea- 
aonable wages and prices to all_—Fow.Lrer LUMBER 
Co., Mars, Pa. 





My wish for 1921 is that the present unrest will 
quiet down and that conditions will get back to 
normal and that peace will prevail all over the 
world.—W. F. SMITH, jr., Magee, Miss. 





One hundred percent patriotism means: Owning 
To the customer—patronizing 


your own home. 


for 1921. Replies that have been received indicate a splendid feeling 
of optimism and humanitarianism that seems to be characteristic of men 


connected directly or indirectly with the lumber trade. 


The wishes for 1921 that have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
a result of this letter are passed along to its readers in order that all 


may get the benefit of them. Our wish is that these wishes will come 


patriotism. 


home industries. To the dealer—fair prices, good 
quality. I want every American citizen to join in 
being 100 percent patriotic this year— A, WISHART 
& Sons Co., Sharon, Pa. 





I want every American citizen to become a 
Christian during 1921, not in name only but in 
deed. I want every one to treat every other one 
just as he wants to be treated. I want America 
to be what it should be and this is the only way.— 
L. V. PHILLIPS, secretary, Linwood Manufactur- 
ing Co., Linwood, N. C. 


I wish American labor could realize that a few 
classes can’t rob in wages, hours and low produc- 
tion from other classes of labor and yet. have 
equality for all. I believe this is at the bottom 
of most business stagnation today.—O. R. JonEs, 
Sabattus, Me. 





That the farmer will get a good price for his 
product, and the lumbermen a fair price for their 
lumber, and laborers good living wages. Hope the 
year 1921 is a prosperous year with all—R. G. 
Porter, McCall Creek, Miss. 





My wish for 1921 is that the “transit” business 
in lumber be discontinued, freight rates lowered 
and prices stabilized. The public is ready and 
willing to build when things get on a sound basis. 
—ALEXANDRIA LUMBER Co., Alexandria, Neb. 





My wish for 1921 is peaceful industry ; involving 
on the part of the employed, a desire to give an 
honest day’s work; and on the part of the em- 
ployer, a disposition to be satisfied with a fair re- 
turn from his business——ALBERT N. Dow, Hxeter, 
N. i. 





Peace, prosperity and employment for every 
American citizen, and that the employed will 
avoid strikes—ELMpr Nessitt, McKean, Va. 





We hope to have more business on an even basis 
of exchange values of farm products and live 
stock. Let the farmer build. He is the backbone 
of the country. If we can’t interest him our efforts 
are lost.—RIDDEE LUMBER Co., Dexter, Mo. 





Peace and prosperity.—IMPERIAL ELEVATOR Co., 
Bainville, Mont. 





We wish for everyone, especially the American 
citizen, health, peace and prosperity. These com- 
bined with a sound market should make us all 
happy.—Bvurorp JORDAN LUMBER Co., Ellington, 
Mo. 





My wish for 1921 is that material prices may 
become adjusted to the proper level, wages ad- 
justed upon the same basis, thus enabling the re- 
tailer to purchase with a fair degree of certainty, 
and the contractor to figure upon a like certainty. 
This being brought about the building industry 
would boom as it never has.—CHARLES A. BLAKE, 
Norway, Me, 





My wish for 1921 is that labor of all kinds would 
realize it must accept a reduction of wages cor- 
responding with lowered cost of living and the 
losses suffered by employers thru selling high 
priced stocks on hand at the present low market 
values.—CoNOvER LUMBER Co., Keyport, N. J. 





Health and a full dinner pail for all.—cC. A. 
Carin, Hillman, Mich. 





My wish for 1921 is that every American citizen 
will have employment and learn to appreciate his 
job more than in the past and that we all will 
practice the golden rule more than we have done 
in the past—HoxkaH Harpware Co., Hokah, Minn. 





My wish for 1921 is a good solid market for 
hardwood lumber and staves, as we have none at 
present, good crops for the farmer and success to 
the AmprRICAN LUMBERMAN.—LeEE Berry, Kil- 
michael, Miss. 


true and that 1921 may witness a marked revival in the lumber industry; 
increased respect for law and order and a determination to discredit 
and stamp out all isms that are in conflict with Americanism and 


Speedy economic adjustment at home and abroad 
will bring us all the happiness we can digest.— 
Francis J. Snow, Greenfield, Mass. 





My wish for 1921 is a stabilized price on com- 
modities, coupled with a healthy growth of con- 
fidence in our ability not to “get back to prewar 
conditions” but to go forward, upheld by an after- 
war vision of higher ideals of suecess.—C. Kump- 
LAIN, manager, Riddle Lumber & Hardware Co., 
Essex, Me. 





The readjustment period is now here for the 
American people. Our wish is that the adjustment 
can be made satisfactory to all classes concerned ; 
that business may be on a good sound basis for 
1921.—H. L. Stone LuMBeErR Co., Elmira, N. Y. 





I hope every American citizen will remember 
that he has been selling his labor and products in 
a market without competition, and I pray that 
he will not become a slacker since he must meet 
the competition of the world.—D. C. Epwarps, 
London, Ky. 





My wish for 1921 is sane normal times with 
employment for every citizen and a home owned by 
every American family.—J. P. DANIEL, Island, Ky. 


Our wish for 1921 is that every American citizen 
be steadily employed, and every American family 
have a home. Everybody should have this wish. 
K. K. LumBrr Co., New Knoxville, Ohio. 





My wish for 1921 is that every mill and factory 
hums, with employer and employee as chums. 
RAYMOND LUMBER Co., Raymond, Me. 


My wish for 1921 is that I want to see business 
stabilized, with prices adjusted to a fair and 
legitimate profit for labor and all commodities, and 
the greatest wave of real prosperity that the world 
has ever known.—R. F. Pimrcr, Macon, Miss. 





In 1921 may every citizen of the world be willing 
and able to enjoy a living honestly and cheerfully 
earned and be willing to help even his distant 
neighbors to do the same.—Epwarp L. DAvis, 
Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 





We can not get much out of life without putting 
something into it. If we want friends we must 
be one. Let us all “go” with eyes front.—VAN 
Ness LuMBER Co., Little Falls, N. J. 





The wish that came to the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN (I want every American citizen to be steadil) 
employed in 1921, and every American family to 
have a home, and I’ll do my best to help them pick 
it out) is a wish that any true American can on); 
say, “That is also my wish.’’—E. S. BacLpy, Bloom 
field, Neb. 





My wish for 1921 is that this money panic 
would let up, then farmers would build.—EM™\ 
Lumber Co., Emma, Mo. 





That every man in the lumber industry will co 
operate with his employer so that both can liv 
and let live, “United we stand; divided we fall.” 
Let us do our best and better yet.—Larson Bros 
LumsBgr Co., Kelliher, Minn. 





I want every American citizen to be steadily 
employed in 1921 and will do my part in bringins 
this about, as well as do my part to get rid of | 
lot of foreign undesirables that we do not need a! 
all.—J. F. Hustmr, vice president, Cherokee Manu- 
facturing Co., Murphy, N. C. 





That employer and employee could better under- 
stand each other’s problems.—PAvLson, Ricp Co., 
Long Branch, N. J. 





I want every man who is out of employment in 
1921 who has $1,000 or more saved, to come tc 
Rosebud County, Montana, and buy a farm where 
good level prairie land can still be bought cheap ; 
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and everyone to put up a fine home, barn and 
machine shed.—BartHe. Lumber Co.,. Vananda, 
Mont. 





My wish for 1921 is steady employment and 
normal prosperity to all—WILSON LUMBER Co., 
Portland, Me. 


That labor will get settled so that a fair day’s 
work will be done for the fair day’s pay. Then 
perhaps each family may have a’ home and not 
till then.—F. E. Wrieut & Co., Adams, N. Y. 





I wish for peace and plenty for all mankind. A 
happy home for all, and a realization that happi- 
ness consists in doing for our neighbor.—WILLIAM 
(. SmitH, Newfield, N. J. 





(;ood business. No bread lines. This is my 
wish.—D. W. HANKS, New Bern, N. C. 

We are anxiously awaiting the time when em- 
ployer and employee alike will find that it is bet- 
ter to codperate than to antagonize.—THE MARION 
SreaM SHOVEL Co., Marion, Ohio. 





All good wishes to our fellowmen.—NAPOLEON- 
vi.LE LuMBER Co. (Inec.), Napoleonville, La. 





I'm a bull on America, There’s really no funda- 
mental reason for the present depression. We 
need restoration of confidence. No man lives unto 
himself. Let's all get busy and buy now. Let’s 
get in the game with optimism and rush old pessi- 
mism off the field. Let’s go!—J. S. WHITE, secre- 
tary, the White Furniture Co., Mebane, N. C. 





Think, fellow American, if in the year 1921 we 
could be lifted out of the uncertainty now envelop- 
ing us! Our desire is to see all of us emerge from 
this chaos which can be done by applying the 
Golden Rule.—BEAMAN LUMBER Co., Marion, N. C. 





May we all inject the Golden Rule into our 
business dealings with one another. If we can do 
this even to a reasonable extent many of the irri- 
tating questions of today would be adjusted auto- 
matically and no excess profits tax needed.—C. M. 
KvurzNer, Billings, Mont, 





My wish for 1921 is that the Golden Rule, which 
seems to have been mislaid or destroyed, in a 
business sense, be once more returned to be our 
guide.—THE AKER-ALLEN LUMBER Co. (Inc.), Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 





I want peace and contentment for all the people 
in the United States, and that, I trust, will come 


ta most of us if we keep at work doing the best we 
can under the circumstances that come to about 
everybody during life.—ArTHUR KIMBALL, Grafton, 
N. H. 





I want every American farmer to have a fair 
price for his product so he will be able to produce 
in order that we can all live-—PrtTer M. FILSKOO, 
Egeland, N. D. 





My wish for 1921 is that the lumbermen of the 
Pacific coast might make a profit under conditions 
other than those created by an earthquake or a 
world war.—BurLINGTON MILL Co., Portland, Ore. 





I would like every American citizen to be regu- 
larly employed, and every American family to have 
a home, and I will try to help them.—wW. E. 
WILLARD, Woodfords, Me. 





I want to see business return to normal so that 
we can reémploy all our employees that we were 
forced to lay off and that prices on lumber will 
come down so that it will be possible for manufac- 
turers to produce goods and sell at a profit. C. H. 
HepiHam, Gem Crib & Cradle Co., Gardner, Mass. 





I want the financial situation to loosen and every 
American citizen to own his own comfortable 
home.—REMINGTON LUMBER Co., Hibbing, Minn. 





My wish for 1921 is that our lawmakers would 
pass about nine-tenths less laws and that the ones 
they pass will comply with Bible honesty and that 
the enforcement officers have honest courage to 
enforce them on a biblical interpretation.—C. E. 
Harpesty, Frederick, Md. 





That we establish newer and higher ideals than 
commercial; that before our problems become more 
acute we stop and try to assimilate what we have, 
improving the quality of the race ethically as well 
as economically, and cease making size and speed 
our guiding stars—McDOWELL FURNITURE CO., 
Marion, N. C. 





I wish I could find some way to make money 
enough in 1921 to pay out my home. I have a nice 
one and owe $700. I am a hard working man but 
there is nothing here to do that will bring money. 
I have had a great deal of experience with ma- 
chinery.—W. H. Burton, Kilmichael, Miss. 


It is my desire to see every man in America 
for America first, last and all the time. This can 
be accomplished by every family owning a home of 
its very own.—O. R. Ketcu, Jennings, Okla. 


My wish for 1921 is that we may all come 
closer together and be more natural with our- 
selves, and instead of always finding fault with 
others we pay a little more attention to our own 
conduct.—E. R, Hazarp, Martinsville, Ohio. 





I wish that every dollar that has been taken by 
individuals or corporations in the United States 
since 1914 by profiteering could be taken from 
them and turned over to pay our national debt.— 
W. S. Pierce, Norway, Me. 





I wish we had a nice new office that would give 
the appearance of happiness, business and hustle 
without a doubt, so full of energy and efficiency 
that “loafers” would be crowded out.—B. E. Hart, 
Howell Lumber Co., Cunningham, Kan. 





CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


_In last week’s issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
acknowledged the receipt of Christmas and New 
Year greetings cards from a list of members of the 
trade and to that list it takes pleasure in adding 
the following names: 


The American Column & Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; John Dower, president, Dower Lumber Co., 
Wadena, Minn.; W. S. Harlan, Jackson Lumber 
Co., Lockhart, Ala.; John H. Kirby, Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; R. S. Kellogg, the 
News Print Service Bureau, New York City; H. R. 
Isherwood, secretary, Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, St. Louis, Mo.; M. M. Baker, vice president, 
Holt Manufacturing Co., Peoria, Ill.; Thomas 
Flynn, Argent Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLO BBB 


HYMENEAL 


PARSONS-MANDLEY. Miss Lilian Mandley, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Mandley, now 
of Toronto, Canada, and formerly of Staffords- 
shire, England, was married on Christmas day 
to E. C. Parsons, representative in eastern Can- 
ada for the Canadian Western Lumber Co. Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons will make their home in To- 
ronto at 214 Indian Grove. 





HYMAN-MELQUIST. Miss Matilda Mel- 
quist, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Melquist, 
610 North Steel Street, Tacoma, Wash., was 
married on Dec. 18 to William A. Hyman, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The wedding took 
place at the home of the bride and the couple 
left immediately on a brief wedding trip. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hyman will make their home in Ta- 
coma. 





FOR FINANCIAL SAFETY, STUDY INSURANCE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 27.—The dealer 
should understand and appreciate the necessity 
of having insurance contracts strictly applicable 
to the condition of the risk; the necessity of 
adequate insurance; the necessity of dealing 
with strictly responsible insurance companies; 
should have familiarity with co-insurance and 
other special clauses, and an interest in fire pre- 
vention. Thus is outlined the basis of a cam- 
paign of study and education to be inaugurated 
by the Milwaukee Credit Men’s Association, 
whose activities cover the entire State of Wis- 
consin, under the guidance of A. Seidenspin- 
ner, Northern Furniture Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
chairman of the fire insurance committee of the 
association. With a rapidly increasing number 
aud extent of fire losses, under the unusual 
conditions created by the readjustment period, 
and the further need for knowledge that will 
bring about betterment in credit «nd business 
conditions and reduce moral hazards, Mr. 
Seidenspinner opened the campaign with a siate- 
ment predicting a vigorous activity on the 
subject of insurance as a basis for credit mat- 
ters all along the line from original producer 
\o consumer, 


Safety Depends on Understanding 


There have been cases, according to insurance 
companies, in which complications have ensued 
in the transfers of houses and business build- 
ings, in which assignments of policies have 
been overlooked or neglected, with the result 
that the lumber dealer suffered serious losses. 
Thus the campaign under the direction of Mr. 
Seidenspinner will also include educational work 
directed at the public. 

‘he narrow escape from failure of a large 
lumber retailer in Wisconsin in the last week, 


illustrates another angle of the problem which 
is concerning the credit men. This dealer op- 
erated an automobile truck and carried $5,000 
liability insurance. His driver was injured in 
a smash-up and eventually died. The retailer 
faced suits amounting to $45,000 with only 
$5,000 coverage. Settlements happened to save 
him. 

A dealer was shipped a carload of lumber, 
making sight draft, bill of lading attached. 
The car was wrecked and the contents lost. The 
shippers, a southern lumber company, had to 
take the brunt of the loss and it may be months 
before its railway claim can be handled and 
paid. In the meantime it is out the amount 
involved in the car. Transportation insurance 
would have taken care of this. 

These examples are cited by those interested 
in the campaign as indicating the need of knowl- 
edge on the part of manufacturer, credit man 
and retailer of insurance subjects. 


Importance of Correct Inventories 


During the present week, the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Credit Men, as one of the initial 
phases of the campaign, is distributing quanti- 
ties of circulars to members on the subject of 
‘“<Tnventories,’’ these to be used as mail en- 
closures to customers. Says the circular, which 
is printed in red and black: 

Inventory time—New Year’s—is close at hand. 
If you have made plans for your inventory, carry 
them out. If not, make plans now. In any busi- 
ness there are three main questions, all of vital 
importance ; namely: 

“1—Do you know that your insurance policies 
are written for sufficient amount to cover your 
property on replacement value? Real estate, mer- 
chandise and fixture valuation, in the case of 75 
percent of the retailers today, are underinsured. 


“2—How are you going to make up your income 


tax statement, based on proper figures? Have you 
a proper system of bookkeeping whereby you can 
obtain, these figures correctly? 


“3—The world’s business is based on credit, and 
credit is based on information, and information 
in the mercantile world is based on inventory.”’ 


Insurance Is the Final Collateral for Credit 


Mr. Seidenspinner, in discussing the subject, 
said: 

I believe I am safe in saying that no member 
of the association would pass on an order favorably 
if he were aware of the fact that the customer 
was not covered by insurance, but does he know 
that the customer is carrying adequate and the 
proper kind of insurance? 

After all, in the last analysis, is it not true that 
the fire insurance carried is the final collateral be- 
hind a risk? 

We investigate and size up the concern carefully 
as to the financial and moral risk. It is equally 
important that we should be informed as fully as 
to the kind of insurance back of it all. 


Policy Protects Owner; Not the Property 


D. S. Montgomery, secretary of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., Milwaukee, 
in a recent circular to policyholders and mem- 
bers emphasized the fact that a policy of insur- 
ance insures the owner of the policy and not 
the property against loss. Before the purchaser 
can be protected, under the law and present 
forms of policies in all companies, by the poli- 
cies of the former owner, the policies must be 
assigned by the former owner to the purchaser, 
and the company must consent to this to make 
the assignment effective. 

The companies, of course, readily consent, all 
being well with the risk, but the difficulty is 
that they do not get an opportunity to know 
about changes and give their consent, according 
to insurance men. The same rule applies to 
transfers of business homes and other properties 
which are insurable. 
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The year has been an eventful one in lumber 
history and sometimes has seemed a particularly 
trying one. In addition to the excitement en- 
gendered by the rapidly fluctuating market in 
the early part of the year and the valiant at- 
tempt to stabilize prices made by some of the 
larger concerns, the increase of freight rates, 
the fall of prices later in the year, and the 
lively shingle controversy, there have been labor 
troubles as usual, the very general slowing up 
of building, transportation difficulties of un- 
usual extent and numerous other trials and 
tribulations, Life must have seemed to thé 
ordinary lumberman this year just one investi- 
gation or questionnaire after another, but good 
results have come of all of it in a more com- 
plete knowledge of costs, more efficient opera- 
tion and a more general coéperation in all 
branches. On the whole the year has been an 
exceptionally progressive one in many ways, par- 
ticularly in safety organization among the mills 
and in more harmonious industrial relations. 
Some of the major events of the year are here 
listed chronologically, tho space does not permit 
of anything more than a very general survey: 


General 


Jan. 12—Maj. Mason calls conference of lumber- 
men on tax questionnaire. 

Jan. 19—Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees or- 
ganizes and puts into operation extensive safety 
program in its plants in Mississippi. 

Jan. 2i—Home _ Building Show in Dayton, Ohio. 

Jan. 26—Long-Bell Lumber Co. stabilizes prices 
until March 1. 

Jan. 31—West Coast Rail “C’’ list issued, effective 
March 1. 

Feb. 3—Senator Capper in speech in Senate attacks 
lumbermen as profiteers. 

Feb. 4—National appropriation for Forest Products 
Laboratory pared to $173,260 fo2 year. 

Feb. 15—Bill filed in Federal court of western 
Tennessee seeking to enjoin “Open Competition 
Plan” of American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Feb. 21—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation devotes session to study of cost ac- 
counting. 

Feb. 24—Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. announces re- 
duced lumber prices; stabilizes these prices up 
to June 1. 

Feb. 24—Shevlin-Hixon Co., Crookston Lumber Co., 
Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Co. and Robert G 
Chisholm Lumber Co. (Ltd.) announce policy 
of price stabilization to be continued for ninety 


days. 

Feb. 28—United States Senate demands report on 
lumber industry in response to resolution by 
Senator Capper; asks facts regarding depletion, 
high cost of lumber production, exportation, tim- 
ber ownership etc. Chief Forester prepates to 
compile report. 

Mar. 1—Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, stab- 
ilizes prices for ninety days. 

Mar 6-13—Cincinnati has big ‘build your own 
home”’ exposition. 

Mar. 9—Turner, Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co. an- 
nounces stabilization of prices. 

Mar. 9-10—Open competition plan hearing before 
Judge McCall begins in Memphis. 

Mar. 13—-Edward Hines Lumber Co. issues price 
lists and announces stabilization. 

Mar. 13—Chief Forester Henry S. Graves resigns 
from Forest Service. 

Mar. 13—Judge McCall grants temporary injunc- 
tion against open competition plan. 

Mar. 15—W. B. Greeley appointed chief forester of 
United States Forest Service. 

Apr. 3—Baker White Pine Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., 
guarantees prices until July 1. 

Apr. 3—Chicago Real Estate Board plans to form 
$15,000,000 loan corporation for purpose of 
financing home building. 

Apr. 19—Senate passes Calder resolution to form 
committee to investigate housing and building 
situation thruout country. 

Apr. 24—Senator Capper publishes in Colliers’ 
Weekly his famous attack on the lumber in- 
dustry entitled “The Heathen Concealed in the 
Lumber Pile.” 

Apr. 28—Judge McCall hears pleas at Jackson, 
Tenn., of open competition advocates for modifi- 
cation of injunction asking permission to circu- 
late monthly stock reports, production reports 
and weekly sales reports. 

May 1-8—New York “Own Your Home” exposition. 

May 4—Judge McCall refuses modification of in- 
junction on open competition plan. 

May 24—Weyerhaeusers announce continuance of 
price stabilization plan until Sept. 1. 

June 1—Federal Trade Commission proposes in- 
vestigation of lumber indusiry; prepares tenta- 
tive questionnaire to be sent to regional lumber 
associations and leading producers asking infor- 
mation on costs. 

June 1—L. C. Boyle and G. C. Todd, counsel for 
lumbermen, file in United States Supreme Court 
motion for modification of open competition plan 
injunction. 








The four outstanding events of ‘the 
year 1920 which will probably exercise 
the most far-reaching influence on the 
industry: 

First—The formulation of a national 
forestry policy for presentation to Con- 
gress, upon which all factors of the lum- 
ber industry have reached an agreement. 

Second—tThe increase in freight rates 
on the percentage basis. 

Third—-The agreement of shingle in- 
terests upon a unit pack. 

Fourth—The injunction against the 
‘*Open Competition Plan’’ of American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 











June 3—Forest Service issues report in response 
to Capper resolution in Senate. 

June 3—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. an- 
nounces at convention of National Real Estate 
Dealers in Kansas City that a fund of $50,000,000 
will be made available for small home building. 

July 9—Forestry committee of National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association meets in Chicago to 
consider proposed Federal Trade Commission’s 
questionnaire; also discusses national forest 
policy; declaration of principles and statement 
of policy. 

July 21-23—Decennial conference and celebration 
of Forest Products Laboratory. Chief Forester 
—— outlines his plan for national forest 
policy. 

Aug. 6—Calder committee begins investigation of 
housing situation in New York City. 

Aug. 9—Great Southern Lumber Co. adds pine by- 
products plant to manufacture perfumes from 
rosin and turpentine extracted from stumps; 
effects 100 percent utilization by this company. 

Sept. 15—Conference of lumbermen in Washington 
with Federal Trade Commission on proposed 
questionnaire. 

Sept. 17-27—New York and New Jersey legislatures 
pass laws exempting new building from taxation. 

Sept. 23—David T. Mason resigns as chief of tim- 
ber section of income tax division of Internal 
Revenue Bureau to take effect on Dec. 1. 

Sept. 27—Brief of Attorneys Boyle and Todd in 
open competition case filed with Supreme Court. 

Sept. 28-29—Conference in Chicago on proposed 
standard lumber and molding sizes offered by 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; 
accepts specifications with slight modifications 
and agrees to present to regional associations. 

Oct. 2—Ovid M. Butler, assistant director of Forest 
Products Laboratory publishes in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a masterly survey of movement of 
softwood lumber prices in Middle West and its 
relation to timber supply. 

Oct. 18—Committee of New York State legislature 
begins investigation of alleged building materials 
combine in New York City. 

Oct. 19-21—Hearing before Supreme Court in open 
competition case. 

Oct. 25-Dee 13—Lockwood committee investigation 
brings out startling disclosures in New York 
building trades; contractors and union officials 
in collusion; Senate Calder committee joins 
legislative committee in investigation of alleged 
violation of Federal antitrust law. 

Nov. 8—Chief Forester Greeley issues report on 
opportunities for lumber and paper industries in 
Alaska; proposes immediate development and 
tells needs. 

Nov. 20—LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club (TIIl.) 
plans publicity campaign to let public know facts 
about lumber costs and prices. 

Dec. 14—Lumbermen ask committee on appeals and 
review of Bureau of Internal Revenue for change 
in definition of “Market” for income tax. 

Dec. 15—Calder committee reports on findings on 
building situation. 

Dec. 20—New York gets free lighterage; 
cost of handling building materials. 


Progress in Practical Forestry 


The feature of the year has been the formu- 
lation of a practical national forest policy ac- 
ceptable to all of the factors interested in the 
lumber and woodworking industries. In addi- 
tion to this notable progress has been made by 
both State and individual enterprise toward 
reforestation and protection. 


Jan. 10——Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation committee prepares reforesting plan to 
present to State legislature. 

Jan, 10—Committee for application of forestry of 
Society of American Foresters outlines elaborate 
— forest policy; favors Government con- 
trol. 

Jan. 17—Discussion arises in California on subject 
of controlled burning; Stewart Edward White’s 
article in Sunset Magazine brings forth protests ; 
matter discussed at meeting of forest and lumber 
associations of State. 


lowers 


Chronological Lumber Record for 1920 


Feb. 28—Airplane patrol work begins in wester 
Washington and Oregon. 

Mar. 183—Forestry committee appointed by variou 
organizations of California interested in forest 
protection to study matter of controlled burnin: 

Mar. 20—Society of American Foresters publishe 
results of war time census on timber resourc: 
of New York State. 

Mar. 20—Gifford Pinchot appointed head of the 
Pennsylvania State forestry department. 

Mar, 27—Forestry committee National Wholesal: 
Lumber Dealers’ Association recommends nation 
forest policy. 

Apr. 10—Conference in Portland, Ore., on nation: 
forest policy. 

Apr. 12—Announcement by Great Southern Lum: 
Co., Bogalusa, La.; will reforest cutover lani 
systematically with view of supplying timber 
both lumber and pulp mills. 

Apr. 14—Brooklyn Cooperage Co. announces tha 
after seven years of planting it finds that 1 
foresting will pay. Protection against fire an 
disease results in sturdy growth. 

Apr. 17—Meeting of committees representing 
2acific coast lumber and timber owners’ organi 
zations in offices of Western Forestry & Con 
servation. Association; formulate forest polic) 
for west Coast ; recommend national forest polic) 

May 25—Pinchot-Capper forestry bill introduc: 
in Senate proposing Government logging a: 
sawmill operations; entire lumber industry to |» 
placed under Government supervision. 

July 13—Louisiana passes new forestry law creat 
ing forestry advisory board; provides for forest 
protection, reforestation and study of effects o 
grazing and turpentining on forests. ; 

July 17—Greeley outlines national forest poli 
favored by Forest Service at meeting in Sa! 
Francisco. : 

July 283—Governor Sproul and State Forester Pin 
chot of Pennsylvania hold meeting on Stat 
forestry work; appoint temporary committee 
work on reforestation; open campaign for 
$1,000,000 appropriation for fire protection. 

Aug. 14—California forestry committee investigat- 
ing forest protective methods; tests controlled 
burning by actual experiments. 

Sept. 28—Program for promotion of forestry pro- 
posed by Madison section of American society 
of Foresters. 

Oct. 15—Meeting of representatives of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, American 
Paper & Pulp Association, Forest Service and 
other associations ; merge three proposed bills on 
national forest policy into one which will be 
prepared for introduction in Congress; now two 
proposed national policies, the Olmsted-Pinchot 
plan which provides for Government control, and 
the joint plan of the several interested organiza- 
tions, 

Nov. 5—State board of forestry of California and 
representatives of other forestry interests mect 
with lumber manufacturers and timber owners 
of that State to discuss forestry methods ; decide 
on appropriation for fire protection ; burning ot 
slash, compulsory disposal of slash; State forest 
olicy. 

Nov. $ Urania Lumber Co. and Great Southern 
Lumber Co. begin reforesting project on cut-over 
lands in Louisiana. ; 

Nov. 9-11—American Pulp & Paper Association 
meeting in Chicago; forest policy formulated ; 
joint proposals of associations and Forest Service 
ready for submission to Congress. 

Nov. 27—Oregon State Board of Forestry adopt: 
comprehensive State forest policy. 

Dec. 6—Forest Service asks appropriation 0i 
$8,587,936 for 1921. 

Dec. 6—Bill introduced in Congress asking $1,000, 
000 for forest fire fighting fund. 

Dec. 7—Governor of Texas appoints forestry_com 
mittee to report on forest situation in Stat: 

Dec. 11—Oregon State board of forestry meets in 
Portland and adopts definite State forest polic) 

Dec. 14—Gifford Pinchot, State forester of Penn 
sylvania, and Pittsburgh Chamber of Commer 
plan educational forestry campaign. ; 

Dec. 18—New national forest established in Alas! 
with headquarters at Ketchikan. ’ 

Dec. 21—National forestry bill, drafted by nation: 
forestry program committee, composed of lu 
bermen, publishers, paper manufacturers ar! 
foresters, presented in House of Representativ: 
by Congressman Bertrand H. Snell, of Né 
York. 


Transportation and Freight Rates 


The passing of the Transportation Act, t 
return of railroads to private ownership, th° 
inerease of freight rates on the percentag 
basis, the coal car priority order and the $1’ 
penalty storage charge have made 1920 
eventful year in lumber transportation a1 
the end of the year finds these matters poss 
bly a little more unsettled than they were ‘ 
the beginning. An optimistic spirit is, how 
ever, characteristic of the lumber industry 
and everybody looks for better conditions 1" 
1921. Some of the most notable events 2° 
here recorded: 


Jan. 3—West Coast suffering from shortage | 
ears; Secretary Allen, of West Coast Lumbe 
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men’s want protests against car service 
in West. 

‘an. 12—Shippers of country present memorial to 
Congress on the Cummins and Esch bills; nine 
propositions adopted by shippers’ conference in 
Chicago. ‘ 
in. 21—Demand and lack of cars on west Coast 
push up prices. 
eb. 4—West Coast demands showdown on car 
supply; Robert B. Allen and J. N. Teal, in 
Washington, take up matter with Railroad Ad- 
ninistration officials. 

», 21—Conference railroad bill, formulated by 
joint committee of House and Senate, passes 
ilouse. 

eb, 283—Conference railroad bill passes Senate. 
ir. 1—Railroads go back to private ownership. 
inr, 22—Interstate Commerce Commission begins 

hearings on question of grouping of the carriers 
for rate-making purposes, 
y 20—Railroad executives and Interstate Com- 
merece Commission members meet to discuss ways 
ind means of relieving rail congestion; Frank 
Carnahan, traffic manager of National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, presents figures on 
car service to lumber industry. 

May 24—Interstate Commerce Commission and 
railroad executives and stockholders announce 
plan of organizing equipment corporation to 
finance car building. 

May 24—Interstate Commerce Commission opens 
hearing on railroads’ request for rate increases. 

June 7—Interstate Commerce Commission recom- 
mends to secretary of Treasury an advance of 
$125,000,000 to railroads to purchase rolling 
stock. 

June 9—Railroad representatives submit proposals 
for increased rates ; ask percentage increases. 
June 21—Interstate Commerce Commission issues 
priority order giving open top cars to coal 

service. 

June 22-30—Interstate Commerce Commission 
hears witnesses from lumber industry on pro- 
posals of railroads to increase freight rates on 
percentage basis. 

\ug. 2—Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
izes percentage rate increases as asked by roads. 

Aug. 26—Increased railroad rates go into effect. 

Sept. 14—American Wholesale Lumber Association 
tiles complaint with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against $10 penalty storage charge. 

Oct. 23-—Walter E. Gardner opposes elimination of 
water-competitive rates ; files protest with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Nov. 18—Interstate Commerce Commission amends 
coal car priority order eliminating territory west 
of Mississippi. 

Nov. 26—Water shipping of west Coast booms fol- 
lowing freight rate increase; huge project under 
way for port and harbor improvements at Port- 
land. 

Dee. 16—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
protests to Interstate Commerce Commission 
against further increase in lumber freight rates 
as ordered by Supplement No. 8 


Labor and Industrial Relations 


Considerable progress toward harmony in the 
industrial field has been made during the year 
in spite of several serious strikes and the con- 
troversy regarding open or closed shop. The 
shop committee plan as worked out by the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Bellingham 
offers the most interesting feature of the year, 
tho many similar efforts have proved that ad- 
vanee toward harmonious industrial relations is 
being made. 


jan. 10—Open shop movement agitated in Arkan- 
sas; Little Rock Board of Commerce declares in 
favor of it. 

~- . ae shop fight definitely won in Little 
tock, 

Jan. 19 
shop. 

Jan, 24—Associated Industries of Seattle consider 
shop committee plan as put into effect by J. C. 
Lindsay for Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; ap- 
point committee to investigate. 

an. 31—Account of new Kansas State Industrial 
Relations Court, established in December, and its 
method of handling labor disputes., 

ian. 831—Wausau (Wis.) lumbermen issue man- 
ifesto against strike agitators in form of full 
page announcement on “Wausau Policy” in daily 
press; declare for open shop. 
eb. 14—Lumber and shingle mills of Bellingham, 
Wash., give voluntary increase in wages. 

eb, a Harbor shingle mills closed by 
strike. 

‘iar, 8—Cleveland Chamber of Commerce issues 
statement defining proper industrial relations. 
‘far, 22—San Diego (Calif.) lumbermen go on 
record in favor of open shop; full page ad in 
Sunday newspapers giving “ten industrial com- 

mandments.” 

.pr. 10—Voluntary arbitration wins labor peace in 
shingle mills of Grays Harbor; appointment of 
joint committee of employers and employees re- 
sults in new wage scale accepted by all. 
pr. 20—Timberworkers’ union in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota demands 8-hour day; 
refused by millmen. 

Oakhurst, Tex., 








San Antonio manufacturers endorse open 


\pr. 26—Palmetto Lumber Co., 
starts retail yard for mill employees at Graham, 
rex., under name of Employees Lumber Co. ; 
division of profits to be distributed among em- 
ployees and invested in the new retail project. 

‘ay 1—International Union of Timberworkers’ of 
District No. 2 calls strike of workers in Wiscon- 


sin, Michigan and Minnesota; 8-hour day the 


issue. 

May 3—Millworkers of St. Louis strike for higher 
wages and 44-hour week. 

May + armen Rock millwork strikers go back to 
work, 

May 5—‘Inside men” of carpenters’ union in Chi- 
cago strike closing down every interior trim 
factory in Chicago. 

May 11—Chicago strikers go back to work. 

May 18—Fourth annual convention of Industrial 
Relations Association of America in Chicago; 
discusses shop committees, welfare work, bo- 
huses, proper housing etc. 

May 22—Sherman Rogers, lumberjack, makes hit 
by address at industrial relations meeting giving 
loggers’ point of view; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 
reports on welfare work; J. C. Lindsay speaks 
on shop committees. 

May 24—Salt Lake City employers 
shop. 

May 27—Timberworkers’ strike in northern States 
weakening and most mills resume work. 

May 29—Lumber and planing mills of Salt Lake 
City tied up by strike; owners stand firm for 
open shop. 

June 1—Govy. Allen, of Kansas, proposes Federal 
industrial relations court on the order of the 
Kansas court. 

July 17—Wichita Falls Open Shop Association or- 
ganized ; Southwestern Open Shop Association at 
Dallas moves for national open shop emblem. 

July 26—Timberworkers’ strike in north ended; 
strikers go back on 10-hour basis. 

July 31—Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash., announces system of preference pro- 
motion for workers and a foremen’s training 


course. 
(Ltd.) Chassell, 





adopt open 








Aug. 30—Worcester Lumber Co. 
Mich., reports shop committee plan works well 
after year’s operation. 

Sept. 4—Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills finds shop 
committee brings harmony; report of year’s 
operation. 

Oct. 4—Shreveport, La., forms open shop associa- 
tion; lumbermen take leading part; 8S. H. 
Bolinger, head. 

Nov. 15—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, in meeting at Cleveland, declare in favor of 
open shop. 

Nov. 15—Investigation of Lockwood investigation 
committee in New York City uncovers graft and 
results in board of estimate undertaking further 
investigation of building trades union; con- 
tractors will probably declare for open shop. 

Nov. 15—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania declares for open shop. 

Nov. 13—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
stands firm for 8-hour day. 

Dec. 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club declares in 
favor of open shop. 

Dec. 14—British Columbia Loggers’ Association 
signs agreement that logging camps be operated 
on open shop basis. 


Shingle History Made in 1920 


All other events in the shingle world have 
been overshadowed by the struggle for and 
against the ‘‘square pack’’ which was adopted 
by the west Coast manufacturers at a meeting 
on Dee. 29, 1919. The hot discussion finally 
resulted in the compromise effected at the 
meeting in Seattle, Dee. 7-9. More quietly the 
fir shingle has been making its way into popular 
favor, anti-shingle agitation has been opposed 
in a practical way by the argument of fire and 
durability tests and on the whole the shingle 
industry can boast of a progressive and pros- 
perous year. 

Jan. 3—Shingle branch of West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association formally adopts the “square pack.” 

Jan. 10—Connor & Bailey begin packing shingles 
on the square; 
we by shingle manufacturers of Coast on 
Dec. 29. 

Jan. 10—Secretary J. S. Williams of the shingle 
branch of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
begins his intensive campaign among retailers’ 
associations in favor of the square pack; tours 
middle western territory addressing association 
meetings, explaining advantages of the new 
method. 

Jan, 24—Bellingham, Wash., enters the Douglas fir 
shingle market; begins shipping to middle West 
dealers ; Upright Shingle Co, first to manufacture 
fir shingles in that region. 

Jan. 29—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association shingle men vote to push 
advertising campaign for “Half Century” brand ; 
adopt square pack, 

Feb. 7—Manual of the square pack issued by 
shingle branch of West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; comparative data given. 

Mar. 13—B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont., pres- 
ident of Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, attacks square pack; says retailers do not 
want it. 

Apr. 1—Square pack goes into effect; adopted by 
all Rite-Grade manufacturers. 

Apr. 10—All Rite-Grade mills packing by_ the 
square; twenty-nine mills not members of Rite- 
Grade movement adopt square pack. 

Apr. 10—Redwood Shingle Association adopts 
square pack. 

Apr. 20—Fire tests made on shingle roof by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for benefit of attendants at 
American Lumber Congress in Chicago; proves 
painted shingles practically fireproof; fire re- 





first to put into effect plan. 


sistant qualities of paint-dipped shingle meet 
requirements for adequate protection. 

Apr. 24—Production of fir shingles reported to be 
rapidly increasing on Coast and proving satis- 
factory. 

June 28—Shingle branch of West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and shingle agency jointly issue 
ready reference tables comparing square and 
thousand pack; prices, weights, quantities, price 
estimating. 

July 3—Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., 
discontinues Rite-Grade trade mark because of 
square pack ; says customers do not want it. 

July 3—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
members vote against square pack. 

July 10—Rite-Grade manufacturers tell whole- 
salers square pack will be backed to the limit; 
President Miller, of shingle branch, makes state- 
ment at meeting of Seattle wholesalers. 

July 23—Retailers of Kansas City and nearby 
towns meet to protest against square pack ; 
warm discussion results in vote against it. 

July 24—President Miller, of shingle branch, ad- 
dresses a meeting in Kansas City on the ad- 
vantages of square pack. 

Aug. 4—Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
entering west Coast lumber business by establish- 
ing branch at Seattle, makes canvass of customers 
on the matter of shingle packing and finds ma- 
jority prefer square pack; adopts and endorses 


Oct. 16—Letters from many retailers approving of 
square pack are reported ; appears to be growing 
in favor. 

Oct. 16—Red cedar shingle men studying costs: 
shingle branch announces will have uniform cost 
system ready for introduction at mills by Jan. 
1; committee appointed. 

Oct. 23—President Miller, of shingle branch, sends 
letter to members reviewing Rite-Grade move- 
— and urges céoperation in publicity cam- 
paign. 

Nov. 6—Secretary Williams announces shingle pack 
matter will be adjusted to suit all parties at 
coming shingle congress. 

Dec. 7-9—Shingle manufacturers reach agreement 
on unit pack at annual Red Cedar Shingle Con- 
gress; Rite-Grade trade mark not to be used on 


thin shingle. 
Educational 


One of the notable features of the year has 
been the interest in short courses established by 
various educational institutions. Among these 
the work of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., stands out because of the num- 
ber of business men who have attended these 
courses and have sent members of their forces. 
The first ‘‘ Forestry Week’’ at the New York 
State College of Forestry, which will be an 
annual affair at that institution, was one of the 
most interesting events of 1920 as it brought 
together a large number of lumbermen and 
woodworking representatives to listen to in- 
structive talks by men of wide experience in 
their respective fields: 


Jan, 17—Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
pen Va., plans study of chemistry of pine 
stumps. 


Jan. 24—Prof. Bror Grondahl has large class in 
salesmanship in forest school, University of 
Washington. 

Feb. 9—New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse announces six weeks’ course beginning 
March 1 in kiln drying and lumber grading, 

Feb. 10—University of Wisconsin announces mail 
course in kiln drying. 


Mar. 1—New York State College of Forestry opens 
short course in kiln drying and grading. 

Apr. 12-23—Representatives of twenty-one manu- 
facturers of furniture and electrical instruments 
attend courses in kiln drying and handling of 
glues and plywood at Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

Apr. 12-17—First annual forestry week held at 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse. 

Apr. 14—“Lumbermen’s Day” at State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse. 

Apr. 17-24—University of Washington, forestry 
department, holds open house; exhibit of forest 
protective methods, logging systems, donkey en- 
gines, miniature sawmill etc. Visitors tagged 
with forest protective slogans. , 

May 1—Forest Products Laboratory at Madison 
announces monthly courses in kiln drying, box- 
ing and crating to begin in July. 

Aug. 24—Eleven officials of box factories conclude 
commercial course in boxing and crating at 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

Sept. 8—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
acturers’ Association takes up with Georgia 
School of Technology the question of establishing 
a course in millwork industry. 

Sept. 25—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
finds correspondence course in retail lumber 
merchandising so successful that it announces 
continuation and expansion of course. 

Oct. 12—Kiln drying course proves popular at 
Forest Products Laboratory; announcement of 

_ dates for future courses up to No. 14. 

Nov. 1—Special six months course in forestry 

_ begins at University of Idaho. 

Nov. 20—Conference in Seattle of lumbermen and 
faculty of college of forestry of University of 
Washington; United States Forester talks on 
proposed lumber courses. 

Dec. 16—Michigan Agricultural College announces 
course in forestry. 
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Association Activities in 1920 

Association work of the year has been marked 
by practical business accomplishments and 
greatly increased service to members. Probably 
the most striking feature of association history 
for 1920 was the organization of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. A unique fea- 
ture of the year was the tour of southern manu- 
facturing plants by members of two northern re- 
tail organizations. The move toward a universal 
code of ethics, the recommendation of standard 
lumber and millwork sizes and the formulation 
of a national forest policy are outstanding 
events in a year of unusual eventfulness. Fol- 
lowing are some of the more prominent achieve- 
ments of the year: 


Jan. 1—Southern Pine Association starts insurance 
department with J. H. McLeod in charge. 

Jan. 18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion annual; motor truck logging and income tax 
discussed. 

Jan. 14-15—Northern White Cedar Association an- 
nual; accident insurance and anti-radical propa- 
ganda in camps chief subjects. 

Jan. 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
annual; wood preservation, plan service, pushing 
wooden shingle and the square pack discussed. 

Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association an- 
nual at Seattle; Roy A. Dailey resigns as secre- 
tary. 

Jan. 16-17—California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association adopts resolutions recom- 
mending test of light burning; endorses com- 
pulsory disposal of slash; urges reforestation of 
non-agricultural lands. 

Jan. 20—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
annual; recommends adoption of average 
weights; adopts new constitution providing for 
thirteen vice presidents ; takes stand on railroad 
legislation ; asks Government to build cars. 

Jan. 20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
annual; Gov. Lowden,of Illinois, and Harry H. 
Merrick, of Chicago, speak on Americanization 
and business problems; installation of collection 
department proposed. 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ annual at Dayton; endorses district or- 
ganizations; adopts amended uniform order 
blank ; studies cost accounting. 

Jan. 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
State of New York annual in Syracuse; proposes 
establishment of cost accounting bureau; grades 
and size standardization discussed ; favors square 
shingle pack. 

Jan. 22-Feb. 1—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers and Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York conduct joint tour 
thru southern lumber mills. 

Jan. 27—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
thru Secretary Pfund takes up prices and market 
stabilization with Southern Pine Association. 

Jan. 28—A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of 

Southern Pine Association and Guy Frear of 
National Industrial Traffic League appear before 
Railroad Administration officials to ask restora- 
tion of prewar export rates to South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. . 

Jan. 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
annual at Kansas City ; William R. Moss, of Chi- 
cago, discusses coéperation of capital and labor; 
Miss Anne Morgan urges aid for devastated 
France. 

Jan, 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manv- 
facturers’ Association annual at Milwaukee; dis- 
cusses revision of antitrust laws and repeal of 
Clayton Act. 

Jan. 30—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association an- 
nual at Cincinnati; President Hinckley declares 
in favor of arbitration of trade disputes; plans 
to establish credit rating department; decides to 
take up code of ethics with secretaries of retail 
associations and to call conference. 

Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association an- 
nual at Seattle; discuss labor situation; Pres- 
ident Coleman of 4 L’s talks on industrial rela- 
tions ; car supply chief topic. 

Jan. 31—Charles B. Floyd elected secretary of 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association which is 
redrganized and incorporated. ad 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation annual in Detroit; uniform sales law dis- 
cussed; uniform order blank endorsed; code of 
ethics adopted. : 

Feb. 3-5—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association annual in Chicago; protests 
against excess profits tax; condemns ‘open 
prices” ; opposes unfair antitrust legislation. 

Feb. 4-5—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
annual in Spokane; suggests changes in grading 
rules; decides to establish insurance department 


Feb. 11-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of, 


Pennsylvania annual at: Pittsburgh; death of 
Secretary Rebbeck announced; selling of homes 
complete and uniform order blank discussed ; 
favors interchange of credit information ; objects 
to excess profits tax. 

Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation annual; discusses coéperation with Agri- 
cultural college at Madison; presents war 
medals to next of kin of twelve boys lost during 
war: discusses women’s part in home building. 

Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion annual at Boise; discusses square pack ; 
members strongly object to it; visits Boise- 
Payette plant. 

Feb. 21—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation devotes session to study of cost keeping. 

Mar. 10-11—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 





sociation annual at Memphis; emphasizes need 
for stable market; discusses home owning as 
cure for radicalism. 


Mar. 16-18—Southern Pine Association annual at 
New Orleans ; mechanical efficiency and dry kiln- 
ing discussed; safety work; favors national 
standard sizes; trade extension work; L. R. 
Putman resigns as advertising director; com- 
munity effort at housing suggested. 

Mar, 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association annual in Washington ; excess profits 
tax discussed; forestry committee recommends 
national forest policy; committee recommends 
adoption of standard lumber terms of sale; asks 
elimination of fractional rates. 

Mar. 30—North Carolina Pine annual at Norfolk, 
Va.; labor shortage and inefficiency discussed ; 
use of short lengths advised ; recommends adop- 
tion of national standard lumber sizes; closer 
coéperation with Latin America urged. 

April 1—King H. Pullen head of Southern Pine 
Association advertising and trade extension de- 
partment ; Earl Dionne appointed to take charge 
of Southern Pine Association’s service work and 
edit Southern Pine Salesman. 

April 12—Conference on trade ethics called by 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association at Colum- 
bus; attended by secretaries and representatives 
of wholesale and retail associations; discuss 
terms of sale, settlement of controversies regard- 
ing grades; recommend contracts in writing; 
define carload. 

April 20-24—-Second annual American Lumber Con- 
gress and annual meeting of National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago; forestry 
program outlined ; standardization of sizes, rail- 
road situation and national forest policy chief 
topics; laboratory fire tests of columns and 
shingle roofing. 

April 27—National Association of Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers organized with S. S. 
King, of Dayton, as president. 

May 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation annual at New Orleans; plans to print 
new grade book; urges wider use of trademark ; 
plans general cypress advertising; studies costs 
and closer utilization. 

May 19-20—Mass meeting of wholesalers in Chi- 
cago launches the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, a reérganization of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers ; J. H. 
Burton chosen as president ; L. R. Putman direct- 
ing manager ; code of ethics formulated ; arbitra- 
tion of trade disputes planned. 

May 25—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association an- 
nual at Jacksonville ; discusses water-competitive 
rates and freight rate situation. 

May 25-29—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and Wisconsin Bankers’ Association join 
in series of group meetings at various towns; 
find common interests and plan codperation. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion annual in Chicago; proposed changes in in- 
spection rules rejected. 

June 30—American Wholesale Lumber Association 
adopts code of ethics. 

July 9—Forestry committee, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Asscciation, meets in Chicago to 
discuss proposed production and cost question- 
naire of Federal Trade Commission; declares 
stand on national forest policy. 

July 9—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association mid- 
summer meeting; President Vinnedge declares in 
favor of trade acceptances; proposed trade ex- 
tension work explained. 

July 31—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
Coast wholesalers form market extension organi- 
zation, the West Coast Forest Products Bureau. 

Aug. 28—Utilization and waste prevention commit- 
tee of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion recommends certain methods of closer utili- 
zation and waste prevention. 

Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation annual at St. Louis takes stand on 100 
percent dealer distribution ; recommends legisla- 
tion to aid housing; urges adoption of standard 
lumber sizes; protests against abuse of transit 
ear; approves formation of service corporation 
and plans fight against radicalism, pledging effort 
to Americanize employees. 

Sept. 14—American Wholesale Lumber Association 
files complaint with I. C. C. against $10 penalty 
storage charge. 

Sept. 28-29—Conference on standardization of lum- 
ber sizes and moldings held in Chicago; national 
recommendations and _ specifications approved 
with few changes. 

Oct. 7-8—Secretaries and representatives of fifteen 
wholesale and retail lumber associations meet at 
Cincinnati to discuss code of ethics; appoint 
committee to formulate universal code. 

Oct. 14—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association plans publicity campaign in 
regard to lumber prices. 

Nov. 11—E. F. Perry resigns as secretary of Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
after twenty-three years in service; succeeded 

y Schupner. 

Nov. 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ ,Asso- 
ciation semiannual at Jacksonville, Fla.; passes 
amendments to grading rules; outlines future 
advertising policy. 

Dec. 1—Directors of National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association meet in Chicago; decide to 
move executive and economic departments to 
Washington ; plan revision of functions of traffic 
bureau; appoint committee to confer with com- 
mittee of National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation on uniform order blank and terms; listen 
to Mason on Federal timber tax laws. 

Dec. 6-8—Western Forestry & Conservation annual 
at Spokane; reforestation policy outlined; sug- 
gestions made for State forest policies; fire pro- 
tection and forest legislation discussed. 

Dec. 7-8—Annual of shingle branch of West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association; Secretary Williams 
resigns and is succeeded by Donald H. Clark. 


Floods, Storms and Fires 


The year has not brought many disastrous 
forest fires, and undoubtedly the work of the 
new airplane protective service has had some- 
thing to do with that -fact. Heavy losses by 
flood, wind and rain were suffered in the South. 
Many paid tribute to the fire fiend, and some 
lumber companies have had very heavy losses. 
me partial list of the casualties of the year foi- 
ows: 


Jan. 28—Edge-Dowling Lumber Co., Groveland 
(Fla.) mill partly destroyed by fire. 

Feb. 3—Major & Loomis, Hertford, N. C., lose 
—s mill, box factory and shipping shed by 


re. 

Feb. 20—Hardwood mill of Wyatt Lumber Co., at 
Gandy, La., destroyed by fire. 

April 12—Cyclone destroys mill town of Eros, La.. 
and mill plant of Tremont Lumber Co. is dam 
aged to extent of $40,000. 

April 13—Flood causes much damage at Manis 
tique, Mich. Plants of Waddell Lumber Co.. 
Goodwillie Box Co., Manistique Pulp & Paper 
Co. and Manistique Handle Co. heavy losers. 

April 20—Tornado sweeps over eastern Mississippi 
and northwestern Alabama, causing damage oi 
many millions and much loss of life; loggins 
camp of New Deemer Manufacturing Co., Deemer, 
Miss., destroyed. M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., 
Henderson & Molpus Lumber Co., York Lumber 
Co., Baldwin Lumber Co. and T. J. Chidlow Lum. 
ber Co. heavy losers. Large body of timber in 
Jasper County, Mississippi, destroyed. 

April 26—Heavy rains shut down mills at Jack- 
son, D’Lo, Mendenhall and other Mississippi 
points; Gulf & Ship Island tracks under water 

May 8—Big forest fire in reservation at Camp 
Bragg, N. C.; airplanes get service tryout; take 
photographs of burning area. 

May 15—Forest fire sweeps over thousand acres in 
Clallam County, Washington. 

June 5—Sawmill of Rucker Bros. at Lake Stevens. 
near Everett, Wash., destroyed by fire with loss 
of about $85,000. 

June 29—Old Fox River Mill, belonging to Hol 
lister & Amos Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., destroyed 
by fire; loss over $50,000. 

July 3—McGowin-Foshee Lumper Co., of Falco, 
Ala., loses sawmill, planing mill, dry kiln and 
all sheds and attachments by fire; loss about 
$250,000. 

July 31—Many forest fires raging in Inland Em- 
pire but none gain very great headway. 

Aug. 16—Berry-Reeves Lumber Co., Pinebelt, Ala., 
loses dry kilns and planing mill with contents 
by fire; loss $25,000. 

Aug. 24—Northland Pine Co., wholesale lumber 
oe ot Minneapolis wiped out by fire; loss, 


Sept. 27—Fire in milling district of South Still- 
water, Minn., destroys property of St. Croix 
Manufacturing Co., loss $50,000, and David 
Tozer Lumber Co., loss $10,000; the Red Mill 
and Martin Foley also losers. 

Oct. 5—Yard of Independent Lumber Co., Grand 
Junction, destroyed by fire; loss, $115,000. 

Oct. 13—Big fire in Jackson, Miss., destroys plants 
of Mercantile Lumber Co. and Pioneer Lumber 
Co. with loss of about $100,000 each. 

Oct. 13—Henderson-Molpus Lumber Co., Sebasto 
pol, Miss., loses plant by fire, including 5,000,000 
feet of lumber. 

Oct. 183—Gammill Lumber Co., Palahatchie, Miss.. 
plant destroyed by fire; loss, $500,000. 

Oct. 15—Plant of Hemphill Lumber Co., Kennett, 
Mo., destroyed by fire. 

Oct. 16—Forest fires raging in Houghton, Kewee 
naw, Baraga and Ontonagon counties, Michigan. 


Loggers and Logging Equipment 


A few of the most important of the 1920 
events among loggers and logging engineers as 
recorded below give some indication of the 
activities in this branch of the industry during 
the year. Advance in the use of logging ma- 
chinery and motor trucks is the chief feature 
of the year as shown by the discussions at the 
various logging congresses: 

Feb. 14—Prudential Timber & Milling Co. organ- 
ized at Tacoma to develop large tract in south- 
west Washington. 

March 15—Pierpont-Paxton Co. (Inc.) organized 
with capital of $200,000 to log hardwood tract 
of 30.000 feet in Tennessee. 

March 23—Halsted Lumber Manufacturing Co. in- 
corporated at Milwaukee with capital of $400,000 
to develop 13,000 acres of timberland in Tennes- 
see ; erecting sawmill at Dunlap. 

April 12—Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. cutting 
large oak and gum tract in Sabine River bot- 
toms. Louisiana. 

June 26—Merrill Lumber Co. of Wisconsin signs 
cutting and hauling contract with Max H. 
Houser, of Portland, Ore., owner of Lewis & 
Clark River Railroad, concerning tract of 600,- 
000,000 feet; M Kinney, of Portland, and 
Lewis Bros. & Malone, of Astoria, sign contract 
for logging off between 25.000,000 and 30,000,000 
feet of fir and spruce on Lewis and Clark River. 

July 17—Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co. organizes and 
purehases 12,000 acres of timber in Klamath 
County, Oregon. 

July 31—Logging industry of Oregon and Wash- 
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ington threatened by serious shortage of fuel 
oil. 

Oct. 2—KFederal Forest Supervisor Ganzlik, at 
Seattle, takes initial steps to develop commercial 
logging on large areas of forest reserves in Wash- 
ington and Oregon; plans annual cut of from 
40,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet in section of 
Snoqualmie national forest. 

Oct. 2—Alaska Engineering Commission begins 
logging in Chugach national forest in Alaska. 
Oct. 6-9—Pacific Logging Congress at Vancouver ; 
discusses vocational education for logging en- 
gineers; motor transportation and logging; fuel 
for donkeys; long distance sky line logging; 
sanitation in logging camps; overhead yarding 
and loading system; tandem compound cylinder 
logging engine to save fuel; location and con- 
struction of branch lines; labor problem; use 
of airplanes; portable sawing machines; elec- 
trical power; use of steam shovels for building 
logging roads; workmen’s compensation and 

accident prevention ; caterpillars. r 

Oct. 19-21—Southern Logging Congress at New Or- 
leans ; discusses waste in logging; first aid meth- 
ods; mixed logging; new V-bed method of fall- 
ing; piece work; logging wagons; trucks; track 
laying by hand and machine; bridge building ; 
welfare work ; fuel oil; ney first ; bonuses. 

Nov. 11-18—Appalachian Logging Congress meets 
in Knoxville; discusses problems of logger, labor 
efficiency ; industrial relations; I. W. W.; re 
forestation; motor trucks; track laying ma- 
chines ; has demonstration of tractor. 

Nov. 29—Dr. R. N. Greene, in codperation with 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. of Florida, at Perry, 
Fla., begins operations of plan to improve camp 
sanitation, 


Among the Manufacturers 


It is possible to list only a very few of the 
happenings among lumber manufacturers, sales 
organizations, and retailers during the year, 
hut some of the most notable of those which 
have come to our notice are chronicled: 


Jan. 2—Templeton-Taylor Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
opens wholesale business. 

Jan, 12—James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), North Mem- 
phis, Tenn., build new band mill, enlarge veneer 
plant, dry kilns and power plant, greatly in- 
creasing capacity. 

Jan. 183—McSwain Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
organized. 

Jan. 17—St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
— opens greatly enlarged and improved 
plant. 

Jan. 19—Bliss-Cook Oak Co., Blissville, Ark., sells 
entire holdings to Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co. 

Jan. 26—Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, 
Tex., increases capital to $4,000,000 and greatly 
expands business. 

Jan. 26—Marlin Lumber Co. organized to operate 
10,500-acre tract near Marlinton, W. Va.; plans 
erection of 8-foot band mill. 

Feb. 2—Double band mill of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) 
at Batesville, Miss., and all of the timber of the 
firm in Panola County purchased by C. M. Kel- 
logg, William Pritchard and O. P. Hurd, who 
organize Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Feb, 2—St. Onge Lumber Co. organized to take over 
interests and operations of Menominee White 
Cedar Co., Vulcan, Mich.; erecting electric saw- 
mill, tie, shingle and lath mill. 

Feb. 3—Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co. opens new 
— band and resaw mill at Ravenswood, 





Feb. 4—W. T. Oliver purchases large interests in 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., near 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

Feb. 9—Baker-Reid Lumber Co. installs new plan- 
ing mill in Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 14—W. E. Foshee Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., purchases planing mill of John R. Corr and 
begins operation of large concentration yard. 

Feb. 16—Forest Products Co. organized at St. 
Louis takes over business of O’Neil Lumber Co. 
and Henry O’Neil Lumber & Land Co.: will 
manufacture and wholesale lumber and ties. 

Feb. 24—Chickasaw Lumber Co. and Rome Furni- 
ture Co, take over properties of Commercial 
Hardwood Co. at Shortleaf, Ala. 

Feb. 28—Sawmill erected at Pitkin, La., by Dry 
Creek Lumber Co. 

Feb. 28—Blue Ridge Lumber Co. organized in Illi- 
nois; mill installed at Beech Fork, Tenn., where 
timber holdings have been obtained. 

March 6—Sabine Tram Co. increases capital stock 
and redérganizes, giving employees portion of 


stock. 

March 8—Thomason & Lewis Lumber Co. organized 
at Houghton, La., and Princeton, La.; has saw- 
mill at Princeton; will manufacture southern 
pine and wholesale. 


March 8—Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyalton, 
Calif., begins operation of new mill. 
March 15—J. S. Otis Mahogany Co. (Inc.) to 


build mill at New Orleans to manufacture ma- 


hogany. 

March 16—Ranwood Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., increases capital from $75,000 to $100,- 
000; purchases timber in West Virginia; plant 
to be enlarged. 

March 24—Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. opens manu- 
facturing, wholesale and export business in Seat- 
tle with W. M. Beebe as manager; J. H. Burton 
senior partner. 

March 28—W. G. Coglan Pine & Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. begins operations in East Feliciana 
Parish, Louisiana, with headquarters in Nesom. 

April 12—Legan & McClure Lumber Co., Estes, 
Miss., organized; offices at Louisville, Miss. ; 

urchases plant and holdings of 

‘oO. and timber tract of Sumter 


mill at Estes; 
Estes Lumber 
Lumber Co. 


April 17—Installation of world’s largest circular 
saw in plant of Coats Shingle Co. at Hoquiam, 
Wash., celebrated by banquet; Henry Disston & 
Sons (Inc.), manufacturers of saw, hosts. 

April 20—Central Lumber Co. sells mill at Brook- 
haven, Miss., to Lincoln County Lumber Co. 
and builds new plant. 

May 3—Sibley Lumber Co., Sibley, La., completes 
erection of new 40,000 capacity mill. 

May 22—British Columbia Spruce Mills (Ltd.) 
formed at Waldo, B. C., to operate in Cranbrook 
district ; incorporated with capital of $1,000,000 ; 
plant erected; planing mill proposed; 30,000 
acres of timber purchased. 

June 1—Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
goes out of business ; Charles Gill Lumber Co. re- 
organized and enlarged, succeeds. 

June 14—Doyline Lumber Co. (Inc.), Shreveport, 
La., purchases tract of shortleaf pine and saw 
and planing mill and organized Doyline Saw Mill 
Co. (Inc.) to manufacture yard stock and tim- 
bers; mill at Doyline, La. 

June 28—Roberts Lumber Co. (inc.), wholesaler 
and manufacturer of southern pine, succeeds 
Roberts Lumber & Grain Co. at Glen and Stone- 
= La.; reorganized and capitalized at $300,- 


Aug. 9—Kelley-Mullen Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., organized to take over mill prop- 
erty of J. L. Mullen Sawmill Co.; will remodel 
to manufacture hardwoods principally. 

Aug. 9—Ford Motor Co. begins construction of 
large sawmill at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Sept. 7—Green Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., in- 
creases capital to $300,000; purchases J. T. 
Griffin Lumber Co. at Avera, Miss., with block 
of Blodgett tract. 

Sept. 12—Stark-Bowen Lumber Co. organized at 
Orange, Tex., with capital of $500,000 to op- 
erate mill at Toomey, La.; will build at Orange ; 
has acreage in Orange County, Texas, and Cal- 
casieu Parish, Louisiana. 

Sept. 28—“Lehr-Hardwood” new firm organized by 
Bm. A. Lehr and E. E. Compton, with mill at 
Memphis, enters hardwood manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

Oct. 4—Tremont Lumber Co. starts new hard- 
wood band mill at Rochelle, La. 

Oct. 9—South Bend Mill & Lumber Co. at South 
Bend, Wash., purchased by Lewis Mills & Timber 
Co., organized by Charles L. Lewis, of Raymond. 

Oct. 27—J. W. Darling Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. organizes Darling Technical Service to 
benefit wood users. 

Nov. 1—Meridian Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., 
southern pine manufacturer and wholesaler, pur- 
chased by Eugene Bridgers and H. A. Shaffer. 

Nov. 1—Frank Snell Saw Mill Co., Council, Ga., 
sold to Council Lumber Co. (Inc.), recently or- 
ganized subsidiary of J. C. Turner Lumber Co., 
of New York. 

Nov. 6—Harry K. Brooks appointed general man- 
ager Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., to 
succeed the late J. P. Keyes. 

Nov. 8S—Beaumont Shingle & Lumber Co. plant and 
timber holdings sold to Charles Sigler and asso- 
ciates of Beaumont, Tex., making third mill op- 
erated by Sigler interests in South. 

Nov. 8—Hanbury Lumber Co., Martel, Fla., pur- 
chases plant and timber of the West & Reaves 
Saw Mill Co., of Inverness, Fla. 

Nov. 138—Cherry Lumber Co., wholesaler, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, locates band sawmill at St. Bernard 
and circular mill at Glyndon, Pa., to manufac- 
ture own lumber. 


Sales and Distribution 


Jan. 12—Barksdale Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., 
begins wholesale business. 

Jan. 12—Grambling-Kennedy Lumber Co., Jackson, 
Miss., organized to wholesale southern pine and 
western woods. 

Jan. 20—Aycock-Holley Lumber Co., 
organized at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jan. 31—Thomas J. Warren Co. begins commission 
business at Chicago. 

Feb. 7—Clements-Nesom Lumber Co. opens whole- 
sale offices at Pensacola, Fla., to specialize in 
low grades. 

Feb. 14—Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. organized and in- 
corporated to handle products of Weyerhaeuser 
interests; holds meeting in Spokane and elects 


officers. 

Feb. 14—Rowland Swift Utley opens wholesale and 
commission office in Chicago. 

Feb. 16—Gullette-Walker Lumber Co. begins busi- 
ness at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 16—Irenaeus Lloyd begins wholesale business 
LS ng name of Lloyd Lumber Co. at Meridian, 
Miss. 

Feb. 18—H. W. Fagin, vice president, and Earle G. 
Giffin, secretary, of Dwight Hinckley Lumber 
Co., sell interest to Dwight Hinckley and begin 
business under name of Fagin & Giffin Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of southern pine and cypress, 
with offices in Cincinnati. 

Feb. 23—G. W. Bulmer Lumber Co. consolidated 

with Pratt Sales Agency of Great Falls, Mont., 
under name of Star Lumber Co. 

Feb. 28—Great Lakes Lumber Co. organizes at 
Chicago to wholesale southern pine, west Coast 
products and hardwoods. 

March 1—Fuller-Goodman Co., of Oshkosh, operat- 
ing line yards, enters wholesale hardwood field ; 
increases capital to $600,000. 

March 1—Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, opens office 
in San Francisco. 

May 11—C. R. Presnell Lumber Co. moves from 
Louisville, Miss., to St. Louis. 

May 19-20—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion launched at meeting in Chicago. 

May 29—Carstens & Earles (Inc.), of Seattle, re- 
organized ; Henry Carstens retires and Lloyd L. 
Hillman becomes president. 





wholesaler, 


June 5—Chicago Lumber & Veneer Co. incorpo- 
rated ; opens for wholesale business in Chicago. 
June 2G. A. Branson Lumber Co. opens whole 

sale business in Spokane. 

July 26—Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. opens sales and 
buying office in Jacksonville, Fla. 

July 31—West Coast timber owners, loggers, mill- 
men and wholesalers join in forming West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau for market extension 
purposes. 
ug. 9—Cant-Hook Lumber Co. opens commission 
business in St. Louis. 

Aug. 9—Oil States Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., 
sells controlling interest to James A. Denny, who 
becomes president, succeeding H. R. Ratcliff, 
deceased. - 

Aug. 16—Ragley Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., or- 
ganized with $30,000 capital to handle long- and 
shortleaf yellow pine. 

Aug. 25—Laurent M. Tully enters commission and 
wholesale business for himself in St. Louis. 

Sept. 13—Southern Hardwood Sales Co. organized 
at Indianapolis to handle output of mills in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Sept. 18—Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., Merry- 
ville, La., increases capital stock to $500,000 and 

_ opens sales offices in St. Louis and Chicago. 

Nov. 2—Colonial Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., or- 
oes ee ees + to do general 

olesale southern pine business ; headed by T. E. 
: Griffin and A. C. List. ss 

Nov. 13—H. S. Stanley Lumber Co. organized at 
Jacksonville, Miss., to wholesale southern pine. 

ne. a Lumber Co. begins business in 

4 uis. 

Nov. 26—Logan-Wagner Co. organized at Seattle. 

Nov. 22—Louis D. Reichert organizes Reichert 
Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

Dec. 7—C._G. McLoughlin enters wholesale busi- 
ness in Cincinnati. 

Dec. 14—Carpenter-Gordon Co. formed at Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


In the Realm of the Retailer 


Jan. 13—Fuller-Goodman Co., Oshkosh, Wis., pur- 
chases yards at Waupaca, Little Rapids, Wrights- 
town, Dale and De Pere, Wis., from the Central 
Lumber Co. ; installs one at Marinette. 

Jan. 19—W. H. McClintock sells interests in the 
Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and retires ; Lap | Bros. now owners. 

Jan. 20—Yard managers of Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
hold meeting at Minneapolis. 

Jan. 26—Slagle- Johnson Lumber Co. (Inc.), Mon- 
roe, La., organized to conduct retail yard. 

Jan. 27—Higginbotham, Harris & Co. purchase 
holdings of Jones Lumber Co., of Dallas, change 
name to Higginbotham, Bartlett & Co. and move 
headquarters from Snyder to Dallas. 

Jan. 27—Long-Bell Lumber Co. increases line yard 
string by purchase of two yards from Grandfield 
Lumber & Timber Co. and Southwestern Lum- 
ber Co., respectively, at Grandfield, Okla., and 
three yards in Texas and one in New Mexico 
from Alfalfa Lumber Co. 

Jan. 27—Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas 
City, changes to Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Kansas ; 45 yards transferred. 

Feb. 2—John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 
po holds annual convention of line yard man- 

Ss. 

Feb. 9—R. B. White Lumber Co. purchases yard 
of Lee Lumber Co. at Westerville, Ohio, and that 
of James Sinsabaugh at Utica, Ohio, making 
four yards now operated by company. 

Feb. 9—Interior Lumber Co., Minneapolis, holds 
annual convention of line yard managers. 

Feb. 10—Kint & Martin sell to Stone-Little Lum- 
ber Co., a new concern organized at Oelwein, 


lowa. 

Feb. 14—Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Kansas 
sells yards along Rock Island in Northwest Kan- 
sas to Mid-West Lumber Co., of Belleville, Kan. 

Feb. 16—Annual convention of yard managers of 
Melham Bros. Lumber Co., Watertown, S. D. 

Feb. 17—Builders’ Supply Co. incorporated at Clin- 
on Iowa, to operate number of yards in that 


e. 

Feb. 17—P-: Smith Sons Lumber Co. increases capi- 

- gh he = ——. P Y 
eb. . J. Peterson Lumber Co. opens stora 
yard in Toledo. os = 

March 18—Retailers of Louisville, Ky., organize 
Mutual Service Co. for purpose of codperative 
credit information etc.; to operate central yard 
and warehouse. 

March 29—Long-Bell Lumber Co. adds six yards in 
Oklahoma formerly operated by Fullerton-Stew- 
art Lumber Co. 

April 12—I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., Morris, I1., 
completes erection of modern retail plant, dis- 
play room, office and storage sheds. 

June 14—O’Neil Lumber Co., of St. Louis, adds 
three yards to facilities; purchases two from 
Charles F. Querl Lumber Co. and installs new 

ard at Union and Bircher avenues. 

July 7—West-Hart Lumber Co., Sheldon, Iowa, pur- 
chases yard and plant of A. W. Bachmayer, of 

ison, S. D., which will be known as Madison 
Independent Lumber Co., to be incorporated in 
South Dakota with capital of $1,000,000 head 
-— at Madison ; will add other retail yards in 
ate. 

Aug. 14—Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
reorganized ; Edward L. Thornton retires ; Harry 
H. Bishop becomes president. 

Oct. 18—New retail store of William Cameron & 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., opened. 

Nov. 13—J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co., New 
Rochelle, N. Y.. opens new office building with 
unique and beautiful service room. 

Nov. 29—Broadway Lumber Co. adds to chain by 
opens F a at S00 Flatbush Avenue, in Brook- 
yn, N. 
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Dec. 9—Peter Kuntz Associate Lumbermen meet in 
Dayton, Ohio, for annual convention; plan road 
sign advertising. 

Dec. 10—Spalding-Avery Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 
Iowa, purchases yards of C. W. Chapman Lum- 
ber Co. in Sioux City and plans moving to that 
location on Jan. 1 


Export Situation in 1920 


Jan. 7—Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association 
organized at New Orleans, constitution adopted 
and officers elected. 

Feb. 11—Standard Export. Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
New Orleans, takes over agency in South America 
od West Indies of several large Mississippi 
mills. 

Feb, 21—Columbia-Pacific Shipping Co. reorganized 
with capital of $2,500,000 to operate between 
Orient, Mediterranean ports, United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Sweden, Hawaii etc. 

Feb. 21—Douglas Fir Export & Exploitation Co. 
sends out circular outlining policy of company. 
Feb. 24—Large British demand for hardwood re- 

ported in Memphis. 

Feb. 28—Douglas Fir Export & Exploitation Co. an- 
nual banquet and election of officers. 

May 12-15—National Foreign Trade Convention in 
San Francisco discusses methods of securing and 
holding foreign markets. 

June 16—National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
board of directors meet in Chicago to discuss im- 
portant phases of overseas trade; settle Liver- 
pool measurement question; ask competitive 
ocean rates; uniform export bills of lading. 

June 21—Organization of International Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris. 

Nov. 16—Reported 50,000,000-foot order for hard- 
wood from Germany reached Memphis firm; 
order for 100 cars actually closed and going for- 
ward to Germany; other large hardwood orders 
booked at Memphis. 

Dec. 10—Proposition to form corporation with 
capital of $100,000,000 to finance foreign trade 
made at meeting of American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago. 

Dec. 18—Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. shipping car- 
loads of lumber to Australia. 


Record of the Millwork Industry 


Jan, 28—Long-Bell Lumber Co. announces plan to 
erect large millwork warehouse in north Kansas 


City. 

Feb. 4—Lumbermen’s Millwork Co. formed at Du- 
buque, Iowa. 
eb. 7—Long-Bell Lumber Co. starts rigid policy 
of standardization of millwork; new sash and 
poor department opens for business. 

March 1—Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, 
my oe stabilization of lumber prices until 

une 1 

March 6—New office building of Huttig Sash & 
Door Co. completed ; cafeteria and rest rooms for 
employees ; drafting department, sales room etc. 

March 8—Whitmer-Jackson Sash & Door Co., of 
Cleveland, es sash and door plant in Albu- 
querque, N.N 

April 12— Millwork manufacturers of Little Rock, 
affected by strike, agree to employ only non- 
union men. 

April 28—Organization of National Association of 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers. 

July 27—Pacific Mutual Door Co. opens distribut- 
ing plant in Kansas City. 

July 31—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion issues recommendations on standard mold- 


ings. ; 

Aug. 16—Huttig Sash & Door Co. completes plans 
to open fourth branch factory located in Dallas 
to be known as Dallas Sash & Door Co. 

Aug. 21—E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis and Little 
Rock, announces bundling and selling of oak 
flooring by the square. 

Aug. 24—Long-Bell Lumber Co. announces _ex- 
a" use of white pine at sash and door 


sept. ot —Millwork training course to be estab- 
lished at Georgia School of Technology. 

Sept. 25—Fir door recommended by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for fire resistance. 
ct. 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion standard molding sizes adopted at confer- 
ence in Chicago. 

Dec. 1—Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, cele- 
brates thirty-fifth anniversary. 


The Box Industry 


Feb. 28—Box bureau of West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association issues box specifications to be 
adopted as standard. 

March 31—Box bureau of West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association begins energetic wood box campaign. 

April 3—West coast box manufacturers gather; 
practically 80 percent of Coast industry repre- 
sented; plan standard formula for computing 
foot contents. 

May 8—Heavy export demand for shooks from 
South America and West Indies reported at 
meeting of box department of Douglas Fir Export 
& Exploitation Co. 

June 19—Codperation of Canadian and United 
States box manufacturers on standardization of 
box sizes; W. C. Strong heads movement. 

July 10—Box manufacturers of British Columbia 
organize as section of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 

July 10—Oregon Pine & Lumber Co. incorporated 
with capital of $300,000 to manufacture box 
shooks and finish lumber from yellow and sugar 
pine; headquarters, Seattle. 

Oct. 11—National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers in convention in New York decides on 
master trade mark to be used by all members; 


standardization report; codperative advertising 
campaign planned, 


Timberland Transactions 


Feb. 7—Entire holdings of Coeur d’Alene Lumber 
Co., 40,000 acres in Benewah County, Idaho, sold 
to Fred Herrick, of St. Maries, ow ner of Milwau- 
kee Lumber & Export Lumber Co. 

Feb. 14—Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
purchases 25,000 acres of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. in Cowlitz River country, Oregon. 

Feb. 28—Western Timber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
sells tract cruising 50,000,000 feet to Eagle 
Lumber Co., of Portland and West Timber, Ore. 

Feb. 28—Prudential Lumber & Timber Co. takes 
— 34,000 acres in Cowlitz River valley, Wash- 
ington. 

Feb. 28—Dwinnell Lumber Co. sells properties to 
American Fruit Growers (Inc.), of California ; 
operating company formed under name of Pep- 
pers- -Cotton Lumber Co., with capital of $1,000,- 
000; 210,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine 
in region south of Klamath Falls, Ore., in- 
cluded. 

March 1—Liggon Bros. buy timber holdings of 
Estes Lumber Co. at Estes, Miss., comprising 
15,000 acres of shortleaf southern pine. Band- 
mill to be installed. 

March 22—R. D. Baker and J. M. McLemore pur- 
chase timberland on Carrs Fork extension of 
— ille & Nashville, cruising about 20,000,000 


fee 
Apa 17—Unaka Timber Corporation buys 185,000 


feet in North Carolina of James Strong Lum- 
ber Co. 
May 3—Keystone Manufacturing Co., Elkins, 


W. Va., purchases holdings of Glade Lumber Co., 
including 9,000 acres of hardwood. 

May 22—Booth-Kelly interests sell 41,000 acres 
in Lane and Klamath counties, Oregon, to Modoe 
Lumber Co., of Chiloquin, Ore. 

May 22——Albion Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 

Calif., buys extensive redwood timber tract, 
re ,000 acres, on Navarro River, California, from 
Pacific Coast Redwood Co. 

July 3—Adelsperger & Conrad, of Marshfield, Ore., 
sell to Lake Timber Co. a tract of 6,100 acres 
on Lake Tahkenich, 500,000,000 feet, 
principally of spruce. 

July 10—Edward Hines Lumber Co. purchases Su- 
perior & Southwestern Railroad, a 60-mile log- 
ging road running out from Superior, and 70,000 
acres of timberland. 

July 10—American Redwood Co. sells holdings 
in Mendocino and Sonoma counties, California, 
to National Redwood Co., including 24,000 acres, 
mostly timber, 23 miles of road, docks, electric 
loading cranes and partly completed band mill. 

July 24—L. C. Ward, of Seattle, purchases Samuel 
Hill timber near Morton, Wash., including 3,800 
acres, cruising 200,000,000 feet. 

Aug. 14—Pelican Bay Lumber Co. buys 7,000 
acres in Klamath County, Oregon, from Soper- 
Wheeler Co. 


cruising 


Sept. 27—-Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. purchases 40,- 


000 acres of timberland in Klamath and Jack- 
son counties, Oregon, from the Hopkins Estate 
of W illiamsport, Pa. 

Oct. 2—La Dee Logging Co. oeige: rag 5,000 acres 
from American Land & Timber Co., in Washing- 
on and Tillamook counties, cruising 350,000,000 
eet. 

Oct. 23—Edward Murphy and Percy Allen pur- 
chase 200,000,000 feet of Douglas fir timber in 
—— County, Oregon, from Western Tim- 
er Co, 


Year’s Necrological Record 


The year has seen the passing of many of 
the old time lumbermen who were instrumental 
in building up the lumber industry of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and of the West. Some of the 
leaders of the industry have been taken away 
while still in comparative youth and thruout 
the lumber world many well known faces are 
missing.! Following is a partial record of 
Death’s harvest in 1920: 


Jan. 1—Thomas Hume, pioneer 
Muskegon, Mich., and former 
late Charles Hackley. 

Jan, 22—Thomas Martin Brown, of W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 23—Oscar R. Menefee, O. R:? Menefee Co., 
Portland, Ore 

Jan, 31 Alfred Struck, Alfred Struck Co., Louis- 
¥ eS, 

Feb. det M. Bulmer, assistant manager Rogers- 
yf gus Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Feb. 5—H. Strathern, "president Post Falls Lum- 
ber & naninauemen Co., Post Falls, Idaho, and 
treasurer Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 


lumberman of 
partner of the 


tion. 

Feb. 7—William G. Rebbeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., secre- 
tary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Feb, 9—J. Gibson rete, J. Gibson MclIlvain & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 22—William Avery Miner, vice president 
and general manager Miner & Frees Lumber Co., 
Ridgeway, Mo. 

March 24—Frank J. Shields, president-manager 
Western Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

April 27—Robert D. Inman, president Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

May 28—B. M. Frees, of Miner & Frees, Ridgeway, 
Mo., and early Mississippi Valley lumberman, 
died at San Diego, Calif. 

June 4—Charles L. Whitmarsh, Minden, La, 
brother of Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of St. Louis. 
June 25—George E. Bartlett, president G. FE. Bart- 

lett Lumber ®o., Philadelph a, Pa, 





July 12—Wallace G. Collins, president Pacific Fj 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

July 12—James Moloney, founder and head of M 
loney Belting Co., Chicago, Il 

July 30—Henry ‘Hiram Snell, vice 
Lathrop Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Aug. 3—Guy Buell, veteran lumber newspaper mar 
and manager Listing Bureau, San Francisco Pla: 
ing Mill Owners’ Assoc iation, San Francisco. 

Aug. 15—Julius David Abeles, vice preside: 
Abeles-Taussig Lumber Corporation, St. Louis, 

Aug. 16—Albert Lammers, of Lammers Brother: 
Stillwater, Minn., died at Chase, B.C, 

Aug. 28- —Ww, alter C. Winchester, president Va 
Kuelen & Winchester Lumber Co. and Turt 
Lake Lumber Co., died at Grand Rapids, Mich, 


preside: 


Sept, 1—Coleman H. Wheeler, Wheeler Lumber Co 
Portland, Ore. 
Sept. 4—L. D. Murrells, president L. D. Murrell: 


Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., died in Denver. 
Sept. 5—John Wilbert, vice president A. Wilber 
Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 
Sept. 7—C, C, Hagemeyer, of Tennessee Lumber « 
Coal Co. and H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., died in 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sept. 10—Samuel Alfred Spry, of Chicago, I1) 
president of Superior Process Co., and former) 
of John Spry Lumber Co. 

Sept. 10—Clarence R. Mengel, jr., son_of C. R 
Mengel, vice president Mengel Co., Louisville 
Ky., died in West Africa, where he represented 
the ‘company ’s mahogany purchasing department 

Sept. 15—Miss Auguste Bauer, woman pioneer in 
the lumber business, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 29—Oscar S. Tam, vice president and gen 
— manager Miller-Link Lumber Co., Orang: 

ex 





Oct. 8—John Pease Keyes, vice president and geu 
= manager Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend 
Ore 

Oct. 26—William M. Otis, of Columbia, 8. C., presi 
dent of Southern Sash, Door = Millwork Asso 
ciation, died at Little Rock, Ark 

Oct. 31—Charles A. Marsh, Marsh & Truman Lum 
ber Co., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 16—William Alden Fuller, pioneer sash and 
door manufacturer, Chicago, Il], 

Nov. 17—William C. Wheeler, president Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Portland, Ore. 

Noy. 21—J. E. Pinkham, president J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Nov. 24—William A. Wilson, penanens W. A. Wil 
son & Sons, Wheeling, W. Va 

Dec. 1—Peter G. Wilbert, of A. Wilbert Sons Lum 
ber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

Dec. 5—Benjamin Holt, president Holt Manufactur 
ing Co., Stockton, Calif. 

Dee. yi wes H. McCarthy, vice president and treas 
urer Central Lumber & Coal Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Dee. 11—John C. Durgin, retired jumberman, Chi 


cago. 
17 a praaaal i. 


Dec. Adams, lumberman attorney, 
Chicag 
Dec. OO R. E. MacLean, secretz iry-treasurer I. 


Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich., died in Chicago. 
PBA BPA PIP LP LI PII 


TO PAY MEN ACCORDING TO ABILITY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee, 24.—Individual ef 
ficieney will hereafter be the basis of wage 
seales in the mills of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills. Announcement was made this week 
by General Superintendent C. L. Flynn that the 
new system will be put into operation when the 
company’s plants resume running in 1921, This 
plan provides for an average eflicieney of 90 
percent, with promotien to a better paying job 
where an efficiency of 95 or higher is reached, 
and for reduction in pay where the employee 
falls to or below 85 percent. It is believed this 
is the first lumber company in the United States 
to put this system into effect. 

The efficiehey standard will apply to every 
man in the various mills, from common labore: 
to superintendent. ‘The foremen will classify 
the men under them, the superintendents will 
grade the foremen and Mr. Flynn will grad 
the superintendents. The plan has President 
J. H. Bloedel’s hearty approval. 

The new wage basis is designed to award men 
according to their ability and service and to in 
crease plant efficiency, eliminating lost motion 
and putting every man on his mettle. Orders 
have been given foremen to be as absolutely fai: 
as possible in their reports of individual work 
ers’ service. The company’s hope is that all 
its employees will strive to reach or surpass th: 
average efficiency that has been set and it is 
eager to reward them for such an effort. 

The proposal is the result of painstaking 
study on Mr. Flynn’s part. He conceived the 
classified wage scale six or eight months ago 
and has had the help of Sam Kelly, director 0! 
the company’s employment bureau, in working 
out the schedule. This carries opposite the 
name of each employee the percentage of effi 
ciency required of him (this varies according 
to the job), the efficiency he now shows, his 
present rate of pay, and a note: regarding his 
present quality of service. 
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A Movable Slide for Log Hauling 


Log slides which may be readily taken up and 
again put in place are in use by the Emporium 
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Snaking Logs Along a Slide Built In Eight-Foot 
Sections 


Lumber Co., at Conifer, u 6" 
N. Y., in the Adiron- ” il ' 
dacks, where their prin- sg il L 
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cipal service consists in F 
hauling hardwood logs. + 
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The slide is built in TT 
sections about eight feet 
long, which are light 
enough to be easily handled. Six pieces of tim- 
ber are seen in a eross section of the slide, as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. When 
the sections are set in place, the joints rest on 
chairs constructed each of four pieces of tim- 
ber bolted together as shown in the drawing. 
The side pieces of the slide are split from 5 by 
9 inches dimension, and nearly any low grade 
of hardwood will answer. When the slide is in 
use it is kept greased. 

The road for the slide is cut out about twenty 
feet wide, giving room for a team on each side. 
The Emporium Lumber Co. is now starting to 
use small tractors instead of teams for hauling 
logs. A span of horses may move about 7,000 
feet a mile a day. The haul-up may run to 
1,000 fect per load for the team. On smooth 
ground, no soil preparation is needed. In grade- 
up, lengthwise poles may be used as supports, 
or stakes may be employed to cross short, low 


Chair on Which the Joints of a Movable Log Slide Rest 


places. The slide was invented and patented by 


Frank Sykes, of Conifer, N. Y. 





Cross Section of a Movable Log Slide at Conifer, 
N. Y. 





CHEER UP AND CHASE GUS GLOOM AWAY 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 27.—Old Gus Gloom 
was kicked out of the R. A. Long Building last 
Wednesday and told to stay away. In fact, old 
Gus Gloom hardly had hit the sidewalk when 
the organization of the Noble Order of Gloom 
Chasers was begun and every lumberman, and 
every employee of a lumber office in the building 
is a charter member. 

The visit of old Gus Gloom to the R. A. Long 
Building was not unexpected, for department 
heads of more than one company had often 
spoken in despair of business and industrial un- 
rest. Last Monday, cards asking ‘‘Are you a 
gloom chaser?’’ were found on desks in offices 
of five floors of the big downtown office building. 
Another ecard on desks Wednesday read: 

‘*Look out for Gus Gloom! ’’ 

At 10 o’clock Gus appeared. His reception 
varied. In one office a woman clerk thought 
him a bandit and sereamed accordingly. 

In the wake of Gloom, who had shuffled slowly 
along Tenth Street to the Grand Avenue en- 
trance of the building, a following, part of 
which bespoke Gloom’s propaganda, had gath- 
ered. Some squeezed in the elevator with him 
and followed his course on the fourth floor. 

In offices, mainly those of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Gloom addressed personally more 
than two hundred and fifty persons. To each 
he whined: 

‘Business is rotten. 
here. It’s a cold world.’’ 

One card he gave—and everyone, stenogra- 
pher, janitor, clerk, telephone operator, office 
uanager or ‘‘boss,” took one—was printed be- 
‘ween black borders: 

“‘T am Gus Gloom. 
iogs. Let’s help it. 
3s the N. O. G. C.”? 

On the fifth, sixth and seventh floors he never 
‘nocked at a door, or asked permission to enter. 
‘le just shuffled in. In the land department, 
‘holesale lumber sales, retail, accounting and 
‘ther offices where forces are employed, he 

ught each person. ; 

Some screamed, others shuddered, some made 
‘ngry retorts and-in two instances young clerks 
howed fight. 

The directors of the Long-Bell company were 
‘1 session on the eighth floor. Jesse Andrews, 
uttorney, was extolling a point when Gloom 
entered, Among the directors only one, F. J. 
Bannister, was ‘‘wise.’? 

Some were angered at the insolent intrusion. 
One took Gloom seriously and asked what soci- 


Christmas is almost 


The world is going to the 
The only enemy I have 


ety was paying his ‘‘sandwich man.’’ Mr. 
Bannister lifted some ealla lilies from a vase, 
gave them to Gloom and told him to cheer up. 

‘“‘T can’t,” he dolefully said. ‘‘ These lilies 
are funereal. Besides it will snow all next week. 
Use them for the funeral of business. ’’ 

But business as represented in lumber circles 
today was not preparing for a funeral. In that 
very directors’ room Gus Gloom ecards were 
hurled in the waste basket and clippings from 
trade journals and newspapers were read by 
Mr. Bannister to show that business was not 
dead. 

On floors below circulars with clippings of 
business joy were distributed to offset Gloom’s 
statements. And the N. O. G. C., an order not 
confined to that company, nor to the R. A. Long 
Building, was started. 

The Long-Bell company has eight thousand 
employees. The order, born in the South re- 
cently, will be sponsored here. Already con- 
tests are under way among departments to win 
a 100 percent enrollment. 


Laws of the Gloom Chasers 


The bylaws of the Noble Order of Gloom 
Chasers read: 


1. The purpose of this organization is the elimi- 
nation of Old Gus Gloom. 

2. The membership is limited to one hundred 
million, that being a conservative estimate of the 
population of this country at the time of writing. 


_3. Any man, woman or child, with eyes to see 
signs of prosperity and ears to catch a note of op- 
timism, is eligible to membership, and becomes a 
duly accredited Gloom Chaser upon signing the reg- 
ular membership blank and thereby promising ac- 
tively to support the order and its intent. 

4. Note the word active. From the moment of 
swearing “So help me Gloom Chasers,” a member 
in good standing must chase gloom wherever he 
meets it—whether it be on the street, in office or 
workshop conversations or by grace of the stranger 
that is within thy gates. Further, he must promote 
the movement by giving to his official publication, 
or to local newspapers, any signs of prosperity he 
may see or hear, 

5. Any member failing to carry out the above 
provisions is liable to the extreme penalty—to be 
swallowed by gloom and plunged into eternal gloom- 
iness—or to be suspended for an indefinite period 
from fellowship with brother Gloom Chasers, or to 
be punished as his local conclave may direct. 

6. Any member seen in company with Old Gus 
Gloom, upon whatever pretext, may be suspended 
for an indefinite period. 

7. Any member acknowledging membership in, 
or relations with or sympathies for any pessimists’ 
club, gloom club, sob society or other movement 
with similar purpose hereinbefore or hereinafter 
organized may be taken before a firing squad armed 
with the poisonous gasses of pessimism at any beau- 


tiful, optimistic sunrise and summarily dealt with, 
as hereinafter prescribed. 

(a) The fallen brother shall listen for half an 
hour to the reading of the Pessimists’ Handbook, 
after which shall be played a funeral dirge. He 
shall be blindfolded so that s no chance will he 
see Nature’s optimistic face. o that he may con- 
taminate no other person or thing, he shall be 
eaused to cry aloud “I am the leper of pessimism,” 
and the gibes of all true brothers of the Noble 
Order of Gloom Chasers shall greet his cries. 


b) Only on proper penitence and promises for 
the future shall this fallen brother be reinstated. 
The dues for membership is daily activity as the 
conscience of the Gloom Chaser may dictate. There 
are no paid up memberships. The dues are never 
paid. Look to each day and chase its gloom. 


TRAINING DRY KILN ENGINEERS }- 3 


SyracuseE, N. Y., Dee. 27—That the need for 
dry kiln engineers is being more and more 
recognized in all parts of the country by the 
lumber and wood using industries, is shown by 
the return of a former member of the forestry 
faculty for a special study of dry kiln work 
at the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. Forestry is now preparing men not 
only for the forests, but also for the proper 
handling of the wood after it goes into the 
industries. The new arrival at Syracuse is Al- 
fred Akerman—former teacher of forestry at 
the University of Georgia, Yale Forest School 
and the New York State College of Forestry— 
who comes to make a special study of dry kiln 
methods and instruction. Prof. Akerman is now 
with the Winchester Arms Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., and will make special investigations of 
the work of the dry kiln department under 
Prof. H. L. Henderson. Work is being given 
here not only in the regular college course, but 
also a short course in March and April for men 
now working in the industries. While here Prof. 
Akerman is serving as a laboratory assistant, 
as well as making special studies of problems 
which may arise in the drying of wood for gun 
stocks in the great New England arms factory, 
where there are over twenty dry kilns in the 
company’s wood drying battery. The work 
being done here is new evidence of the manner 
in which foresters trained in the utilization of 
wood are coming into demand by industries 
using wood in manufacture. 








BritTisH CoLuMBIA timber sales in October ag- 
gregated $158,913, compared with $21,574 in 
the same month of last year and $24,477 in 
October, 1918. 
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Federal Income and Profits Taxes 


How the Present Law Affects Domestic Corporations 








Unfortunately the conciliatory ‘‘Let bygones 
be bygones’’ ean not be applied to Federal tax- 
ation. We are still interested in and affected 
by the various revenue laws enacted from 1909 
to date. And judging from the increasing and 
insistent demands of certain businesses, bank- 
ers and others, we should have another tax law 
in the near future. But will we? In a few 
months we will have a Republican President and 
a Republican Congress. Will the present ad- 
ministration during the last few weeks of its 
regime revise tax legislation? Only time will 
furnish a definite answer. But the writer makes 
bold to predict that there will be no radical 
change in the Federal tax law until the year 
1922. Some temporary relief measures may, 
however, be provided. 


Suggestion for Ending Tax Uncertainty 


During March, 1919, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Houston made suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to Chairman Fordney of the House ways 
and means committee some of which at least 
could very properly and quickly be adopted. 
The recommendation most far reaching in ef- 
fect is: 

An amendment authorizing the commissioner of 
internal revenue, with the consent of the taxpayer 
and the approval of the secretary of the treasury 
(or under such other public safeguards as the Con- 
gress may prefer), to make a final determination 
and settlement of any tax claim or assessment, 
which shall not thereafter be reopened by the Gov- 
ernment or modified or set aside by any officer, 
employee or court of the United States, except upon 
a showing of fraud, malfeasance or misrepresenta- 
tion of fact materially affecting the determination 
thus made. 

Authority of this broad nature may not be 
desired by the commissioner of internal revenue 
or by any committee or review board which 
Congress may provide, but if a workable plan 
can be devised, the administration of the pres- 
ent revenue law will be greatly expedited and 
taxpayers will be afforded an opportunity for 
ending the present uncertainty as to tax lia- 
bility. 

Present Scheme Curtails Business Expansion 


The present scheme of taxation tends to cur- 
tail expansion. The fact that all profits are 
subject to tax the year in which realized natu- 
rally prohibits the liquidation of existing in- 
vestments and the making of new investments. 
A bill was introduced at the last session of 
Congress to spread the profit accruing from long 
time investments over the years it accumulated 
and to apply against such allocated annual in- 
come the tax rates in effect during the respec- 
tive years. Any method devised for making 
such allocation will probably prove more or less 
arbitrary, but if such a law is passed, it will 
undoubtedly result in business expansion. 


Introduction of Taxation Based on Income 


The prime object of this article is a practical 
and workable digest of the present law. To 
make it more understandable, however, a brief 
outline of its history and the earlier laws seems 
at least desirable. 

The Constitution of the United States (Clause 
4 of Article I, Section II) provides that: 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

The income tax is a direct tax. Congress 
could not, therefore, prior to the passage of the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, enact 
an income tax, altho in 1909 an excise or in- 
direct tax law was passed which used ‘‘income’’ 
as a basis for measuring the amount of the tax. 
This law while using income as the basis for the 
computation of the tax was declared to be con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the ground that it was an excise tax 
and for that reason did not come within the 
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inhibition of Clause 4 of Article I, Section IT 
of the Constitution. 


Constitution Modified to Permit Direct Tax 


On Feb. 25, 1913, the requisite number of 
States had ratified the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. This 
amendment states that: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on income, from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

As a matter of convenience, subsequent tax 
legislation has designated March 1, 1913, as the 
date since which Congress has been empowered 
to impose a direct tax without regard to an ap- 
portionment. This accounts for the distinction 
between capital and income as at March 1, 1913. 

On Oct. 3, 1913, about seven months after the 
adoption of the sixteenth amendment, Congress 
passes the first direct tax on incomes. It was 
made effective as of March 1, 1913. The law 
was questioned but its constitutionality was up- 
held. 

The law of 1909 applied only to corporations 
while the law of 1913 imposed a tax on both 
corporations and individuals. The rates of tax 
under these laws were comparatively low and 
the exemptions allowed individuals under the 
latter were more than double the amounts al- 
lowed under the present revenue law. 


War Made Increased Rates Necessary 


About three years after the passage of the 
1913 law, increased revenues were necessary, 
principally on account of the decrease in our 
import duties and our increased expenses result- 
ing from the European War. 

On Sept. 8, 1916, another revenue act was 
passed increasing the rates of tax, liberalizing 
certain deductions and generally clarifying the 
provisions of the former tax laws. It was made 
effective as of Jan. 1, 1916. 


Participation Brought Excess Profits Tax 


Notwithstanding the increased revenues pro- 
duced by the law of 1916, the actual entry of 
the United States into the World War on April 
6, 1917, called for expenditures greatly in ex- 
cess of our revenues. 

Consequently, on March 3, 1917, Congress 
passed the next tax law. This law included the 
first excess profits tax. It remained in effect, 
however, for only seven months and was re- 
pealed with the passage of the Act of Oct. 3, 
1917. This latter law was made effective as 
of Jan. 1, 1917, and was merely amendatory 
to the Act of 1916. It increased the revenues 
principally by adding to the former rates. The 
enacting at this date of an amendatory law 
rather than the passage of a new revenue law 
was apparently a legislative expedient but the 
administration of the double set of rates and 
exemptions more than offset its alleged and 
hoped for advantages. 


Further Needs Met by War Profits Tax 


The continuation of the European War in- 
creased the demand for revenue. A part was 
secured thru the issuance of Government bonds, 
and a part was raised by the passage on Feb. 
25, 1919, of the tax law known as the Revenue 
Act of 1918. This law was made effective as 
of Jan. 1, 1918, notwithstanding the fact that 
it did not finally become a law until about four- 
teen months after that date. It repealed the 
Revenue Act of 1917. 

The 1918 law is still in effect and will remain 
so until amended or repealed. It continued the 
excess profits tax and added for the calendar 
year 1918 a supertax known as the war profits 
tax 


Current and Future Effects of Present Law 

As previously stated, the prime object of this 
article is a digest and discussion of the present 
law. Obviously it must be limited to the current 


taxable year and future years under the present 
law, as a discussion covering the operation of 
the present law from its effective date to the 
present time, including both the calendar and 
fiscal year accounting periods, would result in 
a very lengthy article to say nothing of sum- 
marizing the operations of the earlier laws and 
their effect on the tax liability under the pres- 
ent law for the calendar year 1918. The closer 
one gets to a thing, the bigger it looks. This 
is especially true about Federal taxation. 

From his experience, the writer can state 
that there are many taxpayers who have over- 
paid as well as many taxpayers who have under- 
paid. And it is his opinion that taxpayers gen- 
erally will benefit by having their tax situation 
reviewed. 

Tax on Corporations and Individuals 


Individuals are subject to a normal tax and 
a surtax irrespective of whether or not their 
incomes are derived from business, investments, 
or other sources including the so called ‘‘un- 
earned income.’’ Corporations are subject to 
income and excess profits taxes. The former are 
allowed a nominal specific exemption from the 
normal tax and a specific exemption of $5,000 
from the surtax. The latter deduct from net 
income the amount of the excess profits tax and 
a nominal deduction before computing the in- 
come tax. 

The excess profits tax is theoretically what 
the name implies—a tax computed on income in 
excess of certain exemptions which may be pre- 
sumed to represent a return on the corporate 
investment. The excess profits tax exemption 
is 8 percent of the invested capital for the 
taxable year plus a specific exemption of $3,000 
which enables the corporation to save out of 
current income a certain amount thereof, which 
privilege is denied to individuals engaged in a 
similar business and with a like investment. To 
illustrate: 

A corporation engaged in the timber business 
with invested capital of $1,000,000 and net in- 
come of $400,000. Total tax amounts to $132,- 
860, or 33+ percent of the net income. 

An individual (married man with no depend- 
ents) engaged in the same business with same 
invested capital and same income. Total tax 
amounts to $232,190, or 58+- percent of the net 
income. 

It will be noted from the foregoing illustra- 
tion that the effect of the tax law on different 
classes of taxpayers can be best measured by 
what is left to the taxpayer after paying taxes 
rather than by the amount of tax assessed and 
collected. 


Only Domestic Corporate Taxpayers Discussed 


A number of the provisions of the present tax 
law apply generally to all corporations, while 
other provisions are of interest only to corporate 
taxpayers engaged in special business. For this 
reason and the further reason that individual 
taxpayers engaged in business are negligible in 
number, this article is further limited to do- 
mestic corporate taxpayers, and there follows 
(a) a digest and discussion of the provisions 
generally applicable to domestic corporations 
and (b) a digest and discussion of the provi- 
sions applicable especially to corporate taxpay- 
ers engaged in the timber industry. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Returns 
BASIS ON WHICH MADE: 

Calendar year or taxpayer’s fiscal year ending on 
the last day of any month other than December. 
Dun: 

Return made on basis of calendar year—on or 
before March 15 of the following year. 

Return made on basis of fiscal year—on or before 
the fifteenth day of the third month following the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Returns must.reach collector’s office on due date 
or be placed in the United States mails, postage 
prepaid, at such time as will allow them, in usual 
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ourse of mails, to reach collector’s office on or be- 
fore the due date. 
I!\XTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING: 

In case of sickness or absence of an officer or 
employee who has especially intimate knowledge of 
the taxpayer’s affairs, the collector of internal rev- 
enue is authorized upon request to extend the due 
date for filing the returns for a period not to exceed 
thirty days. If extension is desired or necessary 
for any other reason, request therefor must be 
made of the commissioner of internal revenue. 
WHERE TO FILE: 

With the collector of internal revenue for the 
district in which is located the principal office of 
the taxpayer. 

Tax Rates 
INCOME TAX: 

For the calendar year 1920 and fiscal years end- 
ing subsequent to Dec. 31, 1920, and annually 
thereafter until the Revenue Act of 1918 is 
amended or repealed, 10 percent of the net income 
in excess of credits and exemptions. 

EXCESS PROFITS Tax: 

For the calendar year 1920 and fiscal years end- 
ing subsequent to Dec. 31, 1920, and annually 
thereafter until the Revenue Act of 1918 is 
amended or repealed, (a) 20 percent of the net 
income in excess of credits and exemptions and 
not in excess of 20 percent of the invested capital 
for taxable year, plus (b) 40 percent of the net 
income in excess of 20 percent of invested capital 
for the taxable year. The sum of the taxes com- 
puted at these rates is the total excess profits tax 
for the taxable period. 

LIMITATION OF AMOUNT OF Excrss PROFITS Tax: 

In no case shall the excess profits tax for the 
calendar year 1920, or for any year ending after 
Dec. 31, 1920, exceed 20 percent of the net income 
in excess of the amount of $3,000 and not in excess 
of $20,000, plus 40 percent of the net income in 
excess of $20,000. The limitation does not in any 
way operate to increase the tax, but, on the con- 
trary, limits the amount thereof. This limitation 
does not apply in case a certain amount of income 
is derived from Government contracts. See “In- 
come from Government Contracts’ under “Mis- 
cellaneous.” 

Credits and Exemptions 
INCOME Tax: 

Interest on obligations of the United States not 
wholly exempt. It will be noted that all interest 
on obligations of the United States is exempt from 
income tax, but, part of such interest being subject 
to excess profits tax, is included in the net income. 
See “Gross Income, Exclusions,” under ‘Taxable 
Income.’’ 

= amount of excess profits tax for taxable 
period, 

Specific exemption of $2,000 when return covers 
a full year of twefve months. For taxable period 
of less than twelve months the specific exemption 
must be reduced to as many twelfths of $2,000 as 
there are months in the taxable period. 


HXCESS PROFITS TAX: 

— percent of invested capital for taxable 
period, 

Specific exemption of $3,000 when return covers 
full year of twelve months. For a taxable period 
of less than twelve months this exemption must be 
correspondingly reduced. 

Taxable Income 
TAXABLE INCOME: 

The net income as defined by the Revenue Act of 
1918 after deducting certain credits and exemp- 
tions, 

Nev INCOME: 

The gross income less certain deductions as 
allowed by law, and shall be computed upon the 
basis of the taxpayer’s annual accounting period 
(calendar year or fiscal year, as the case may be), 
in accordance with the method of accounting regu- 
larly employed in keeping the books of such tax- 
payer, Provision is made for computing net income 
when no regular method of accounting is em- 
ployed or if the method employed does not clearly 
reflect the income. Special provision is also made 

vr reporting net income when the accounting 
period of the taxpayer is changed. 

Gross income as outlined herein does not apply 
to life insurance companies or to mutual marine 
insurance companies which are specially treated 
by the Revenue Act of 1918. 

Gross INcomn, INCLUSIONS: 
As defined in the Revenue Act of 1918 gross in- 


come includes gains; profits; and income of what- | 


ever kind and in whatever form paid from pro- 
fessions; trades; businesses; commerce; sales; 
dealings in property, real or personal; interest; 
rent; dividends; securities; and income derived 
irom any source whatever. 

Gross INCOME, EXCLUSIONS : 

_ Gross income does not include the following 
‘tems, which are exempt from taxation: 


(1) The value of property acquired by gift, be- 


quest, devise or descent (but the income from such 
property shall be included in gross income). 

(2) Interest upon (a) the obligations of a State, 
territory or any political subdivision thereof or the 
District of Columbia ; or (b) securities issued under 
the provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 
July 17, 1916; or (c) the obligations of the United 
States or its possessions; or (d) bonds issued by 
the War Finance Corporation, except: 

In the case of obligations of the United States 
issued after Sept. 1, 1917, and in the case of bonds 
issued by the War Finance Corporation, the inter- 
est is exempt only if any to the extent provided in 
the respective Acts authorizing the issue thereof 
as amended and supplemented and only that part 
of such interest which is wholly exempt from tax- 
ation shall be excluded from gross income. See the 
reference to interest on obligations of the United 
States under “Credits and Exemptions.” 

The application of the exemptions provided in 
the various laws referred to in the preceding para- 
graph was apparently found by the Treasury De- 
partment to be impracticable. Therefore the Treas- 
ury Department during the early part of the year 
1920 issued a form known as Form 1125 for com- 
puting the amount of interest on Government obli- 
gations subject to both the individual surtaxes and 
the corporate profits taxes. This form is not fully 
supported by law. Ordinarily its application re- 
sults favorably to the taxpayer. This form pro- 
vides for capitalizing the interest received or ac- 
crued from each of the several issues of Liberty 
bonds at the rate of interest provided for in the 
law authorizing the particular issue. This princi- 
pal is construed as being the average principal 
amount held during the taxable period. The ex- 
emptions are then applied against such principal 
amount and the interest rate attached to the re- 
spective issue is then applied to any excess of such 
average principal amount over the total exemptions 
applicable and taken with respect to such issue. 

It is understood that certain taxpayers have pro- 
tested to the department against the use of this 
form, claiming that a strict interpretation of the 
laws results in including in taxable income a 
smaller amount of Liberty bond interest. Either 
method may be used. 

DEDUCTIONS—ALLOWABLE : 

The Revenue Act of 1918 allows as deductions 
from gross income the following : 

(1) All ordinary and necessary expenses paid 
or incurred during the taxable year in carrying on 
any trade or business, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries or other compensation for per- 
sonal serviees actually rendered, and rentals for the 
use of property to which taxpayer has not taken 
title or in which it has no equity. 

(2) All interest paid or accrued within the tax- 
able year on taxpayer’s indebtedness except on in- 
debtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
earry obligations or securities the income from 
which is wholly exempt from taxation. This limi- 
tation as to deductible interest does not apply 
when the indebtedness is incurred or continued to 
purchase or carry obligations of the United States 
issued after Sept. 24, 1917, and all such interest 
may, therefore, be deducted : 

The first 3%4 percent Liberty bonds were issued 
before Sept. 24, 1917, and interest on money bor- 
rowed to purchase or carry these bonds is not de- 
ductible, as the income from the bonds is tax 
exempt. 

The Victory 3% percent bonds were issued sub- 
sequent to Sept. 24, 1917, and, while interest 
earned by these bonds is entirely exempt, interest 
on money borrowed to purchase or carry is a de- 
ductible item. 

(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable 
year of every kind and description, except Federal 
income and excess profits taxes and taxes assessed 
against local benefits of a kind tending to increase 
the value of the property assessed. 

The Federal tax paid by debtor corporations 
with respect to interest on bonds containing a 
“tax-free” covenant is deductible from the total 
tax liability of the bond holder. Under regula- 
tions issued by the Treasury Department: the 
amount of such tax must be included in gross in- 
come. This attitude is questionable. 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable year 
and not compensated for by insurance or otherwise. 

It will be noted that deductible losses in the 
ease of an individual (sections of law 214 (a) 4, 
5, 6) are limited, whereas, in the case of a corpo- 
ration, all losses sustained and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise are fully deductible. 

(5) Debts ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within the taxable year. 

(6) Dividends received from a corporation which 
is itself taxable upon its net income and dividends 
received from a .personal service corporation paid 
out of earnings or profits upon which income tax 
has been imposed by Act of Congress. (Prior to 
Jan. 1, 1918, the law did not provide special 
method for taxing personal service corporations. 


Beginning that date, however, personal service cor- 
porations as such are not taxable but are consid- 
ered the same as partnerships and the individual 
stockholders taxed in same manner as members 
of partnerships.) See item (8) under “Net In- 
come” under “Preparation of Returns.” 

(7) A reasonable allowance for exhaustion, wear 
and tear of property used in trade or business, in- 
cluding obsolescence. 

The Revenue Act of 1918 provides further deduc- 
tions with respect to war facilities ; mines; oil and 
gas wells; other natural deposits and timber; and 
for various classes of insurance companies. These 
provisions so far as they affect the timber indus- 
try will be discussed in the second part of this 
digest. 

Other deductions were allowed in the years 1918 
and 1919 on account of losses in inventory. This 
provision, however, is not applicable to the year 
1920. 

DEDUCTIONS—NoT ALLOWABLE : 

The following items may not be included in the 
deductions : 

(1) Any amount paid out for new building or for 
permanent improvements or betterments which in- 
crease the value of any property or estate ; 

(2) Any amount expended in restoring property 
or in making good the exhaustion thereof for which 
an allowance is or has been made. 

(3) Premiums paid on any life insurance policy 
covering the life of any officer or employee, or of 
any person financially interested in any trade or 
business carried on by the taxpayer, when the tax- 
payer is directly or indirectly a beneficiary under 
such policy. 

(4) Donations that do not legitimately repre 
sent a consideration for a benefit flowing directly 
to the corporation as an incident of its business. 

(5) Moneys expended for lobbying purposes, the 
promotion or defeat of legislation, the exploitation 
of propaganda, including advertising other than 
trade advertising, and contributions for campaign 
expenses. 

However, donations made to charitable or edu- 
cational institutions or hospitals which benefit the 
taxpayer’s employees or their dependents are a 
proper deduction as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses. 

Invested Capital 
INVESTED CAPITAL: 

As defined by the Revenue Act of 1918, invested 
capital for any year of twelve months means (see 
paragraph 8 under this caption) : 


(1) Actual cash bona fide paid in for stock or 
shares. . 

(2) Actual cash value of tangible property, 
other than cash, bona fide paid in for stock or 
shares, at the time of such payment, but in no 
ease to exceed the par value of the original stock 
or shares specifically issued therefor, unless the 
actual cash value of such tangible property at the 
time paid in is shown to the satisfaction of the 
commissioner to have been clearly and substan- 
tially in excess of such par value, in which case 
such excess shall be treated as, paid-in surplus. 


(3) Paid-in or earned surplus an? undivided 
profits ; not including surplus and undivided profits 
earned during the taxable year. 

(4) Intangible property bona fide paid in for 
stock or shares prior to March 3, 1917, in an 
amount not exceeding (a) the actual cash value 
of such property at the time paid in; (b) the par 
value of the stock or shares issued therefor; or 
(c) in the aggregate 25 percent of the par value 
of the total stock or shares of the corporation 
outstanding on March 3, 1917, whichever is low- 
est. 

(5) Intangible property bona fide paid for stock 
or shares on or after March 3, 1917, in an amount 
not exceeding (a) the actual cash value of such 
property at the time paid in; (b) the par value 
of the stock or shares issued therefor ; or (c) in the 
aggregate 25 percent of the par value of the total 
stock or shares of the corporation outstanding at 
the beginning of the taxable year, whichever is 
lowest. 

In no case may the total amount of intangible 
property allowable as invested capital under (4) 
and (5) exceed in the aggregate 25 percent of the 
par value of the total stock or shares of the cor- 
poration outstanding at the beginning of the tax- 
able year. 

(6) The invested capital for any taxable period 
must be the average invested capital for such 
period. 

(7) There must be deducted from invested capi- 
tal as above defined a percentage thereof equal to 
the percentage which the amount of inadmissible 
assets is of the total amount of admissible and in- 
admissible assets held during the taxable year. 

(8) In the case of a return made for a frac- 
tional part of a year the average invested capital 
computed for a full year of twelve months must 
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be reduced to as many twelfths thereof as there 
are months in the period. 

Borrowed capital may not be included in ‘“In- 
vested Capital.” 

Not REQUIRED: 

When the taxable income for a full year does not 
exceed $3,000, the amount of the specific exemp- 
tion, or a proportionate part for a shorter period, 
it is not necessary to furnish the information as to 
invested capital. 

{The second instalment of this article will ap- 
pear in the Jan. 8 issue.—EDITOR.] 


TERMINAL COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS 


New York, Dee. 27.—The Fulton Lumber 
Terminal Co., of this city, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: 

President, F, I. Vander Beek, New York; 
vice president, M. G. Thomle, Seattle, Wash.; 
secretary, C. W. Daughs, New York; treasurer, 
Albert Carpenter, New York. Directors: F. I. 
Vander Beek, treasurer E. B. Hayward & Co.; 
W. C. Boardman, eastern representative Mellem 


Stuart Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; }. 
Fitch, president Motors Terminal Co., >} 
York; Riley Williams, superintendent Brook! 
Eastern District Terminal, Brooklyn; R. 
Reed, capitalist, New York; M. G. Thon 
State senator, Seattle Wash.; Albert Carpeni 
New York. 

The Fulton Lumber Terminal Oo. is distri! 
ing a booklet to lumbermen thruout the coun! 
containing information about its proposed |; 
ber terminal in New York City. 





NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


LABOR BIG FACTOR IN BUILDING COST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 28.—In the Senate 
late last week Senator Calder, chairman of the 
committee on reconstruction, made a speech re- 
viewing the housing situation as disclosed by the 
committee’s survey. In the course of this ad- 
dress he referred to labor as a factor in building 
cost, pointing out that labor is a large element 
in the cost of building materials before con- 
struction really begins. Jn this connection he 
said: 

I have talked today about the financing of build- 
ing. This, in my judgment, is one of the impor- 
tant things in connection with the revival of build- 
ing activity, but there are other questions in 
volved, and I have already referred to them in 
some degree. Labor is a big problem. The testi- 
mony before our committee indicates that when 
one considers the cost to the manufacturer of ma- 
terials which go into houses, 75 percent of it is for 
labor. There is no question that labor has been 
inefficient since the war. This is apparent to 
everyone and not even denied by labor itself. It 
was brought about by the allocation of many skilled 
men to war work, and was encouraged by the cost- 
plus system of contracting, where it made no differ- 
ence to the employer whether labor did a day’s 
work or not, or whether it received more or less. 
Wages have doubled and efficiency has lessened to 
such an extent that when averaged up one finds 
that it costs three or four times as much to build 
a house now as it did in 1916. I think it fair, 
however, to labor to say that in recent months 
the efficiency of labor has increased. Labor insists 
that the high wages paid during the past fifteen 
months shall be maintained, and I think it is fair 
to say that it has a right to insist upon this unless 
living costs are reduced. here is evidence that 
we are approaching a period when living costs will 
be reduced. When that time comes labor must 
share its part. 


LENGTHENS FARM BOND TERMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—Under the pro- 
visions of Senate bill 4,664, passed unanimously 
by the Senate last Thursday afternoon, the farm 
act is amended so as to authorize the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to issue a series of 10-year 
bonds instead of a new 5-year issue. The reason 
for the change, as explained by Senator Mc- 
Lean, chairman of the committee on banking 
and currency, is that the mortgages or farm 
loans back of the bonds run for a much longer 
period than five years, which is the limit author- 
ized in the law as amended April 20 of this 
year. Senator McLean said there would seem 
to be every reason why the board should be au- 
thorized to issue a series of 10-year bonds. The 
bonds naturally would be a much more desirable 
investment. 








WOULD CENTRALIZE FEDERAL BUYING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 27.—A central pur- 
chasing ageney for the United States Govern- 
ment will be one of the earliest economy-effici- 
ency projects to be taken up by the joint con- 
gressional committee on reorganization of the 
Federal Government departments. The. pro- 
posed central purchasing agency likewise would 
serve as a distributing agency, with a great gen- 
eral supply store here. 

Members of Congress who are expected to 
serve on the joint committee already are con- 
vinced that real economy and efficiency could 
be effected by centralizing all purchases for the 
Government under a single head. 

There has been a good deal of speculation as 
to the probable action of President Wilson on 
the Smoot-Reavis bill, creating a joint con- 
gressional committee, on the theory that the 
President may veto the measure as an at- 
tempted invasion by the legislative branch of 
the functions of the executive. 

In the event that the President vetoes the 
measure a determined effort will be made to 


pass it over his veto, in order that the work 
may be started in the immediate future instead 
of waiting until March 4. Senator Harding is 
said to be strongly in favor of the proposed re- 
organization. 

A bill is now pending in the House, intro- 
dueed by Representative Will R. Wood of Indi- 
ana, chairman of the subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on appropriations, which is preparing the 
legislative, executive and judicial appropriation 


on appropriations regarding the wholesale eco: 
mies which can be effected by the proposed co 
solidation of all purchasing authority. 





CONSIDER BILLS TO AID FARMERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 27.—A plan is und 
consideration to have a group or committee « 
interested senators codperate with represent 
tives of the American Federation of Fam 
Bureaus in preparii 





for introduction in Con 
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tree as it now stands on the grounds of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, D. C. The section is thirty feet in diameter at the base 
and was transported to Washington in sections. 





gress this winter of 
measure which will 
able the Government { 
extend credit to fan 
ers on the security of 
their crops and herds. 

The subject was gone 
over in some detail at a 
joint meeting Saturday 
of the Senate commit 
tees on banking and 
currency and agricul 
ture. The principal wit 
ness was J. D. Howard, 
president of the Amer 
ican Federation of Farm 
Bureaus, which claims « 
membership of 1,500,000 
real ‘‘dirt’’ farmers 
Mr. Howard said the 
vital thing is to finance 
the farmer adequately 
until such time as hi 
can more gradually ma: 
ket his products. This, 
he added, would stabi! 
ize prices and benetit 
both farmer and con 
sumer. 

Mr. Howard urged 
permanent rather tha: 
emergency legislation 
He conceded that thi 
present emergency is 4 
difficult one to meet, but 
was confident that ii 
President Wilson a) 
proves the bill to revi 
the War Finance Co: 
poration it should prov 
a real benefit to the 
farmers of the country, 
together with the pro 
metion of business i: 
foreign markets. Hi: 
likewise thought th 
Fordney bill giving pro 
tection to farm product 
immediately would be 0! 
substantial assistan: 
but he favored perm: 
nent measures. 

With regard to th 
promotion of expo! 
trade, Mr. Howard sai 
he would have the Wa 
Finance Corporation o! 
tain the consent of th 








bill, providing for a consolidated purchasing 
agency. 

The Wood bill has the approval of the pres- 
ent general supply committee. M. F. Jacques, 
executive officer of that committee, which in- 
cludes representatives of the administrative de- 
partments, testified before the House committee 


Reparation Commissic1 
for Germany to purchase American farm pro‘ 
ucts which she greatly needs and pay for then 
in bonds which would become a first lien on tl 
income and property of Germany, the We 
Finance Corporation to dispose of the Germay 
bonds to American investors. He did not favo: 
a direct Government loan to Germany of $1,000, 
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500,000, as has recently been proposed, fearing 
it would have a bad psychological ‘effect. 





WEBB-POMERENE ACT HELPS EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—The annual re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission commends 
the Webb-Pomerene Act, which permits the 
‘ormation of associations to promote American 
‘sport trade. During the last fiscal year forty- 
hree associations, comprising 732 concerns with 
ffiees and plants in forty-three States, reported 
o the commission as operating under this act. 

The report adds: 


In reply to questionnaires sent out by the com- 
mission requesting an expression of opinion as to 
the actual working out of the export trade Act, 
the replies received, for the most part, expressed 
itisfaction over results obtained under the law. 

It was reported that the system of collective 

ivertising and selling makes for the elimination 
f much useless expense and duplication of effort. 
Several associations reported that their systems 
of conducting business abroad are meeting with the 
earty approval of the foreign customers, 

Instead of increasing the strength of the 
ilready great American industrial establish- 
ments, the commission states, the law has en- 
abled the smaller concerns to band together in 
a fashion to push fully organized export trade 
in a keen competitive manner, which they are 
not able to do at home. To this extent the com- 
mission believes the Webb-Pomerene Act has 
worked to the great advantage of small concerns. 


eae 


HEARING ON WOODEN SHIP CLAIMS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—On Jan. 7 the 
shipping board will hold a hearing on all claims 
filed or to be filed by builders of wooden ships 
growing out of the cancelation of war con- 
tracts. Members of the board desire to settle 
all outstanding claims expeditiously and feel 
that the best method is to handle as many as 
possible at one time. 

While pessimism is prevalent at the offices of 
the board as well as in private shipping circles, 
there is a firm belief that by the middle of 1921 
a turn for the better will come in the shipping 
industry. 





EARLY HEARINGS ON FORESTRY BILL 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dee. 27.—Charles La- 
throp Pack, president of the American For- 
estry Association, announced Saturday that 
hearings on the Snell bill providing for a con- 
structive national forestry policy, which includes 
better fire protection, should be planned for 
early in the year. Every effort will be made 
by the organizations that codperated in drafting 
the measure to arrange for early hearings. 

‘«This measure,’’ said Mr. Pack, ‘‘is one of 
the most important pieces of legislation ever 
presented in Congress. It has the backing of 
the newspaper publishers, the wood users and 
every related industry and organization. The 
national forestry program committee, of which 
R. 8. Kellogg, of New York City, is the chair- 
man, is made up of representatives of organi- 
zations that are united on the forest program 
outlined in the Snell bill. With the forest fire 
loss around thirty million dollars a year and the 
fact that we are using our forests about four 
times as fast as we are reproducing them, this 
is the time for action. We must put our idle 
land to work. Hearings on the Snell bill should 
be ealled at once.’ 





MAY LEND SAVINGS ON MORTGAGES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—As an aid to 
1ome building Senator Calder of New York, 
hairman of the committee on reconstruction, 
as introduced a bill amending the Federal 
‘eserve Act so as to permit national banks to 
vend 50 percent of their savings deposits on 
cal estate mortgages. 


FORESTS AWAIT DEVELOPMENT 
WasuHineTon, D. C., Dec. 27.—The Dominican 
‘epublie ineludes among its resources ample 
supplies of timber to meet local needs and leave 
a surplus for export, but is importing lumber 





a 


from the United States at what Vice Consul 
Mackinson ealls very high prices. 

The difficulty in San Domingo, the American 
vice consul states, is that ‘‘altho there are large 
forests of pines in the mountains in the interior 
the lack of transportation makes it impossible 


to utilize this timber even for the needs of the 
country.’’ 

He adds that the building of a road into the 
interior: would open up sufficient timber for all 
future local needs and for export to the neigh- 
boring islands. 





A Calculator 


A book for quickly and accurately estimating 
veneer has been published by A. W. Vermeulen 
and is offered to the public with the assurance 
that it is simple and correct, easily understood 
and readily applied. It provides for all sheets 
of veneer from +5 inch to 48 inches wide and 
from 1 inch to 144 inches long. The book sells 
at $5 and it may be ordered thru the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with privilege of examination and 
return if not satisfactory. 

In the introduction to the book the author 
describes its purpose and scope as follows: 


The author of this book was for many years 
connected with one of the largest veneer manufac- 
turers of America and is, therefore, a practical 
veneer man and thoroly familiar with the require- 
ments and the essential features of a practical and 
time saving veneer extension book. It was his 
aim to furnish the veneer manufacturers and 
users of veneers with an accurate, handy and 
simple calculator, eliminating the unnecessary, 
complicated and cumbersome features of other 
calculators now on the market. The extensions in 
this calculator have all been proved and are ac- 
curate. and to insure the best results the exten- 
sions have been carried out to six decimals, which 
we believe to be a unique feature of this book. 

Contrary to the complicated and cumbersome 
nature of the veneer calculators that have come 


For Veneers 


to our notice, this calculator has been compiled 
in such a way that it requires no wading thru 
innumerable pages to find dimensions wanted, and 
it is so simple that no instructions are needed by 
anyone reasonably familiar with figures. After a 
little practice one can find any combination of 
sizes commonly used by the veneer trade. For ex- 
ample: Supposing one wishes to find the extension 
for a sheet of veneer 231%4x47%4 inches. The 
answer could be ascertained by taking the sum 
total of the extension for 23 inches wide plus the 
extension of % inch wide. However, this would . 
be a slow process and could hardly be called the 
proper way of using this calculator. Instead we 
multiply width and length by 2, giving us 2x23% 
inches = 47 inches; 2x47% inches = 95 inches. 
We now turn to width 47 inches and length 95 
inches = extension 31.006955 square feet. This 
answer being four times too large we divide it 
by 4 and find correct answer ; viz., 7.751,739 square 
feet. With but little practice anyone can mentally 
divide the first mentioned answer by 4 and put 
final answer on paper. 

We know this to be a time and money saver and 
it will change the figuring of veneers from being 
a monotony into a pleasure. The book is of handy 
size and goes into the pocket easily, is printed on 
pyre ey paper, well bound and should last for 
a lifetime. 


It will repay its cost in one day. While there 
are other books claiming that they are veneer cal- 
culators we can truthfully say that we believe 
this calculator to be the best so far published. 





Discuss Safety- First Work 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 27.—Convincing evi- 
dence of the rapid development of standard 
practice in safety organization was supplied by 
the safety meeting held in Hattiesburg, Miss., 
Dec. 15, under the auspices of the Southern 
Pine Association. Most of those present, from 
foremen to general managers, indicated their 
determination to reduce accidents by codpera- 
tion obtained thru safety committees within 
their plants. 

Over fifty representatives of lumber companies 
and other local industries, including the rail- 
roads, registered at the opening of the morning 
session, and an interesting and varied program 
was offered. Several of the speakers mentioned 
the backwardness heretofore of southern indus- 
try in accident prevention, and the activities 
being promoted by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion were highly commended. 

W. Graham Cole, director of safety of the 
Southern Pine Association, presided, and opened 
the meeting by calling upon Charles A. Miller, 
manager of the safety educational department 
of the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association, of 
Houston, to address the gathering. Mr. Miller 
pointed out that the only effective way to re- 
duee accidents is to get at the cause. ‘‘‘ While 
90 percent of accidents are due to carelessness,’’ 
he said, ‘‘not all of this carelessness can be 
blamed on the workmen. Part of it is the care- 
lessness of the management in not properly 
instructing and setting the example to the fore- 
men and men.” 

Safety Supervisor C. R. Staples, of the 
Southern Railroad, spoke on ‘‘Coéperative 
Safety.’’ Mr. Staples presented the need for 
safety work in an original way by comparing 
the huge casualty lists in the United States 
today with the relatively insignificant number of 
deaths in the famous massacres. of history. 
Mr. Staples asked that the lumbermen make a 
special effort to codperate in reducing railroad 
accidents, particularly by care in loading cars 
and in keeping their men off the tracks. 

A reduction of 21 percent in accident fre- 
quency in his industry was cited by Paul S. 
West, of the Hercules Powder Co., due to safety 
work conducted by his and other companies. 
‘«The severity of the accidents in our indus- 
try,’’ stated Mr. West, ‘‘has also been greatly 
lessened, being 78 percent lower, measured by 
the amount of time lost, than before the work 
was taken up.’’ 


The morning session ended with an address 
and demonstration of first-aid methods by Maj. 
W. J. Shields, of the American Red Cross, who 
has been assigned to this section to promote the 
knowledge and use of first aid in southern in- 


. dustries, 


In the afternoon F. J. Hart, field manager 
of the American Lumber’ Underwriters, 
Houston, Tex., spoke on fire prevention methods. 
‘¢Fire prevention rather than fire protection 
is the first consideration,’’ said Mr. Hart, ‘‘and 
fire prevention means accident prevention, as 
lives as well as property are at stake.’’ 

Dr. Morton A. Aldrich, dean of the college 
of commerce of Tulane University, also de- 
scribed to the gathering the courses in employ- 
ment management which his university is now 
offering. 

The roundtable discussion which followed 
lasted for the rest of the afternoon. Accident 
hazards were taken up, department by depart- 
ment, and most of the managers and foremen 
present took part in the discussion. Several 
foremen spoke enthusiastically of their ex- 
perience with thoro and systematic safety or- 
ganization in their plants. Their experience 
with safety committees of workmen and fore- 
men had converted them to the need of and 
good which can be obtained from these safety 
committees. 

The discussion ended with a brief resume by 
Mr. Cole of what seemed-to be the central 
thought of the meeting. It was brought out 
that striking records of reductions of acci- 
dents are not found in plants that depend chiefly 
on orders posted by the general manager, but 
that this is best attained thru safety commit- 
tees of workmen and foremen. 

The night session, to which were invited all 
residents of Hattiesburg, was as big a success 
as the others, nearly two hundred people at- 
tending it to hear the address on Americanism 
by T. Weber Wilson, of Laurel, and see the 
best there is in safety motion pictures. 





YEW IS THE HARDEST ‘‘sorrwoop’’ of the 
United States. It grows in Washington and 
Oregon, but is nowhere abundant. The native 
Indians made fishhooks of the branches, and 
bows of its clear wood. It still furnishes bows 
for fashionable archery clubs, a choice bow 
selling for as much as $150. 
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The Kiln Drying of Black Cherry Lumber 





In the process of evolution in the seasoning 
of lumber, it is only natural that we should 
now begin to draw apart from generalities and 
lend our efforts toward the working out of 
specific cases. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion that no two kinds of wood dry at the same 
rapidity, have the same percentage of shrink- 
age, or will react in a like manner under similar 
conditions. We also know that there is a def- 
inite reason for this; namely, that every species 
of tree is structurally different. Its fibers may 
be long, medium or short; its cell walls of vary- 
ing thickness, its pith rays varied in length, 
width and thickness, and so on with innumera- 
ble combinations of these factors, which make 
one species dry perhaps just a little bit faster 
or slower than another of very similar texture. 
We do know, however, that every kind of wood 
has one definite form of construction which 
nature gave it, and from which it can vary only 
in magnitude. By magnitude is meant the rate 
of growth and its consequent relation to the 
size of the cells, thickness of cell walls, fre- 
quency of pith rays ete. 

With these factors foremost in my mind, I 
want to discuss the kiln drying of one species 
and of just one thickness of lumber of that 
species; namely, 2-inch black cherry (Prunus 
serrotina). 


Cherry Has Wide Range of Usefulness 


Cherry is what is termed a diffuse porous 
wood of medium weight and hardness. It en- 
ters into the manufacture of fixtures, printing 
material, professional and scientific instruments, 
furniture, musical instruments and to a lesser 
extent in woodenware, novelties, car construc- 
tion, baskets and so forth. New York State 
alone uses 2,500,000 feet every year in its wood 
working industries. (Util. Directory 1917.) It 
is fairly easy to work, strong, durable, finishes 
up with a color and grain which is pleasing to 
look at, and takes a high polish. 

If you rode home in a street car this evening, 
you probably noticed that the car was finished 
with a reddish brown wood, the grain of which 
exhibited a tendency to be wavy or curly; or 
if you were fortunate enough to ride home in 
your own car, you perceived the instrument 
board to be of the same material. Becoming 
interested further, you noticed that the stair 
casing as well as the little telephone stand in 
the hall, showed a striking likeness to ‘the panel 
work in your library or to the mantelpiece. 
When you brushed your hair you noticed the 
back of the brush had a peculiar similarity to 
these other articles. Of course, this is a hy- 
pothetical case, but is illustrates the wide range 
of industries which might glean something from 
this article and the experiments on which it is 
based. 
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[By H. L. Henderson] 


The Structure of Cherry Wood 

It might not be out of place to include here 
a cut, showing the structure of cherry. 

It will be noticed that the cell walls of the 
wood fibers are thicker than those of the ves- 
sels and consequently will shrink more upon 
drying. Thus the summer wood, having a 
larger percentage of wood fibers, will shrink 
relatively more than the spring wood. 

The pith rays run at right angles to the 
vessels and wood fibers, and when drying takes 
place in them, shrinkage occurs also at right 




















Microphotograph of a Cross-section of Cherry 
enlarged about fifty times. Photo by Dr. C. 
Cc. Forsaith. 

a. Vessels (pores). 
b. Wood fibers. 

c. Wood parenchyma. 
d. Primary ray. 

e. Secondary ray. 

f. Spring wood. 

g.- Summer wood. 


angles, setting up strains within the wood. In 
cherry lumber the wood fibers and vessels 
terminate at the end of the boards while the 
rays terminate on the sides or edges. The 
water can thus be conducted along the rays to 
the surface very quickly in comparison to the 
water in the adjoining wood fibers, causing 
them to shrink sooner. This explains why 
checking starts along the medulary rays. 
Proper regulation of the humidity in the kiln 
will prevent to a very large extent this uneven 
drying of the wood structure, and eliminate a 


large share of the end and surface checking. 

The wood of cherry is of a fairly even tex- 
ture, compared with such woods as oak, ches‘ 
nut, beech ete. The rays are narrow, fairly 
numerous and scarcely visible in cross section 
to the naked eye. 


Behavior of Cherry in Drying 

From the foregoing description of cherry, it 
would be assumed that this wood could be kil» 
dried with very little difficulty. It has a very 
large percentage of shrinkage, however, and ii 
attempts are made to dry it at a too rapid rate, 
severe casehardening will inevitably result. 
End and surface checking are the usual conse- 
quences. Evaporation from the tangential side 
of a board is very much more rapid than frori 
the radial section with a consequent rapidity of 
shrinkage. Thus boards cut from the outside 
of the log will warp less than those cut neare: 
the heart. In practically all cases where thr 
pith or heart was present in a board, extreme 
checking and warping were evident. Gum 
streaks are the cause of a large percentage of 
checks, as there is lack of continuity of wood 
structure at these points. It is the thought of 
the writer that all cherry lumber of poorer 
grade than No. 1 common, should be either re- 
sawn to smaller dimensions, eliminating the de- 
fects, or should be dried at a slower rate than 
the better grades. 

When cherry lumber is cut from the log it 
contains anywhere from 50 to 65 percent of its 
dry weight of moisture. If allowed to stand 
in the open air for a few days, it will lose from 
8 to 15 percent of this water. It takes in the 
neighborhood of one year, however, to get this 
moisture percentage down to 20 percent by air 
seasoning. 


High Kiln Humidity Prevents Checking 

Under proper drying conditions in a kiln, 
the green lumber can be brought down to 20 
percent moisture in seven to ten days, with 4 
smaller amount of checking than occurs in air 
seasoning. It accomplished this by using 4 
high humidity which prevents the surface of 
the boards from drying too rapidly while the 
centers are drying. From 30 percent moisture 
down, shrinkage takes place and care must be 
exercised to prevent too rapid drying of the 
surface, causing casehardening and checkins. 
In the average kiln, temperatures and humidi 
ties can not be maintained to just the desired 
points for extended periods, the reasons for 
which are quite generally understood. If, for 
instance, a rise in temperature of ten degre: 6 
oceurs it will cause a lowering of humidities 
and will increase circulation slightly, witt 
faster drying resulting. If the conditions gv 
ry 
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fig. p 3 Green Board Fig. 2. Method of testing lumber after kiln drying. 


Fig. 1. Method of testing lumber before kiln drying. (a) Test piece to be 


dried in oven. 
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Fig. 2 Kiln 
Dried Board 


(a) Piece of cross 


section of a board used to determine the moisture content. (b) Piece to 


be used in determining the distribution of moisture thruout the board. 


(c) Piece to be cut,so as to show presence or absence of casehardening. 
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unnoticed by the oper- 
ator and continue for 
several hours, casehard- 
ening is very. likely to 
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set in. 


Reasons for Using 
Steam in Kiln 
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Steaming of lumber 
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in a kiln is attempted 
for three main reasons: 
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The first one is to heat 
the lumber clear thru to 
the center at the begin- 
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ning, before any drying 
takes place and sets up 
eapillarity. The second 
ene is to relieve the 
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stresses and strains in 
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the wood during the 
drying process and at 
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the end of the drying 
period, which result in 
ease hardening. The 
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third reason is to main- 
tain humidities of the 
air in the kiln. 
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erence to 8/4-inch 
cherry, it is first recom- 
mended that at least 
three hours of prelimi- 
nary steaming be em- 
ployed, and at a temperature of 15 degrees 
higher than the initial drying temperatures. For 
instance—if it is the will of the operator to 
start drying at 130 degrees F., than steaming 
at 145 degrees F. will raise the temperature 
of the inside of the lumber to 140°, inside of 
three hours. This preliminary steaming is nec- 
essary for both green and air seasoned lumber. 


Steaming to Prevent Casehardening 


Intermittent steaming for periods of one 
hour should be employed at intervals thruout 
the run. When the lumber is dried down to 
25 percent moisture, steaming for a period of 
one hour will relieve any casehardening. pres- 
ent, establish capillarity between the outside 
and inside of the board and will raise the tem- 
perature of the lumber evenly so that drying 
can be continued at a higher temperature and 
a lower humidity. Experiments show that the 
temperature of the center of a 2-inch cherry 


‘plank is 8 to 10 degrees cooler than the kiln 


air during the early periods of drying, and that 
this difference is reduced to 2 to 4 degrees at 
8 percent, moisture content. It is manifestly 
essential that when the temperature of the kiln 
is to be raised, the temperature of the entire 
board should be likewise raised to preclude any 
possibilities of too rapid drying of the surface. 
At 15 and 10 percent moisture the lumber 
should be again steamed one hour at a tem- 
perature exceeding the drying temperature by 
15 degrees. 

_ When the test boards show that the lumber 
is dried to 5 or 7 percent, as the case may be, 
it should be subjected to a final steaming to 
relieve casehardening. From one hour twenty 
siinutes to one hour forty minutes is sufficient 
time to effect the desired result. The latter 
period should be sufficient to remove severe case- 
hardening. 


Some steaming must be employed at all times 
‘o maintain the humidity of the air, the amount 
of course depending on the required percentage 
of humidity. This is true for all ventilated 
or blower types of kiln but does not hold good 
ee the water spray and condenser types of 
kilns, 

The lumber should be piled on the trucks in 
such manner that there will be plenty of op- 
portunity for the circulation of air. One to 1% 
inch stickers are recommended and should be 
placed at the extreme ends of the boards and 
at intervals of every 2 feet. They should be 


Fig. 3. Schedule for the kiln drying of 2-inch black cherry, showing the 
conditions of the air in the kiln at various periods of drying. The aver- 
age number of days necessary to kiln dry this lumber from any known 
moisture content down to 5 percent is also shown. 


directly over the sticks in the next lower course 
of boards. The boards should not be closer 
than 2 inches. 


Use of Test Boards to Control Kiln 


Before any drying takes place, select an aver- 
age board, cut a thin cross section % to % 
inch in thickness from a point 2 feet from 
either end of it. Weigh this sample carefully, 
dry to constant weight in an oven or on a steam 
pipe and reweigh. The difference in these 
weights divided by the dry weights will show the 
moisture content as a percentage of the dry 
weight. Then a 2-foot section should be cut, 
the ends coated with asphaltum paint, and the 
piece weighed. By placing this test board in 
the kiln at a point where it will be subjected to 
the average drying conditions, reweighing at 
intervals will show the loss in moisture. By 
knowing the moisture content of the small test 
piece, the cven dry weight of this test board 
can be calculated. The difference in the weight 
of this test board and its calculated oven dry 
weight, divided by the calculated oven dry 
weight will show just how much water still 
remains in the wood at any given time. When 
the operator does not know just where to locate 
the test board, it will be necessary to make 
two or three test boards, inserting them in vari- 
ous positions in the lumber pile and keeping a 
record of their drying. This should show him 
where drying conditions are about an average 
of the whole pile. When the test boards reveal 
that the lumber is sufficiently dry, a board 
should be removed and three small test pieces 
cut from it. Determination of the exact mois- 
ture content is accomplished in precisely the 
same manner as at the beginning. Another 
cross section 1% inch in width is cut off from 
the board and the outside 14-inch shell is cut 
off. Then moisture content of the shell and 
that of the core are determined by weighing, 
drying in an oven and reweighing. The inside, 
of course, will not be so dry as the outer shell, 
but it should not show more than 4 percent 
greater moisture content. 


Testing for Casehardening 


The third test piece should be 1 inch wide. 
Two saw cuts should be made three-quarters 
thru the length of the piece and 1% inch from 
the surface of the board. The center is split 
out with a chisel and the test piece placed 
in a dry room. 

If the prongs remain straight after several 


hours, this indicates freedom from caseharden- 
ing. Should the prongs turn in, either upon 
cutting or after room drying, casehardening is 
present and the degree of casehardening can be 
determined by the extent of the bending. A 
slight amount of casehardening is usually per- 
missible but medium or severe should be re- 
moved by more steaming. Should the prongs 
bend outward, too much steaming has taken 
place. 

The following cuts illustrate the manner of 
selecting and preparing test pieces. (See Figs. 
1 and 2 on the opposite page) . 


Schedule of Dry Kiln Time 


In view of the fact that cherry may contain 
from 60 to 65 percent moisture when cut, and 
may also contain almost any amount between 
65 to 18 percent, depending on length of the 
air seasoning period, the following schedule is 
proposed which is applicable to this species, at 
any moisture content necessary. For green 
lumber containing 60 percent of water, it should 
require twenty days to lower this percentage 
to 5. 


If the kiln operator has green lumber to dry, 
he should maintain a temperature of 130 de 
grees F. and humidity of 70 percent until his 
test boards show a moisture content of 40 per- 
cent. At this time the temperature can be 
raised to 135 degrees and the humidity reduced 
to 60 percent, maintaining it at or near these 
points until the moisture shows 30 percent, and 
so on according to the graphs. The operator 
should steam for a period of one hour at a tem- 
perature of 155 degrees when the lumber con- 
tains 25 percent moisture, again at 165 degrees 
at 15 percent moisture and at 170 degrees at 
10 percent moisture. When the test boards 
show that the lumber is dried down to 5 or 7 
percent moisture content, as the need requires, 
steaming should again be used for a period of 
one and a half hours at a temperature of 170 
degrees to remove any casehardening. 

If tests for casehardening show none to be 
present and if the lumber tests out to the re- 
quired dryness, the steam is turned off from the 
coils and the lumber allowed to cool down be- 
fore removal to the factory. Sudden chilling 
will cause immediate contraction of the wood, 
with consequent checking. 


The inside of a 2-inch cherry plank will 
usually contain a small percentage greater 
moisture content than the shell. Ten days of 
seasoning in the factory prior to manufacture 
will allow this moisture to distribute itself 
evenly thruout the board. 


This schedule is offered for use with any 
type of kiln where the temperature, humidity 
and circulation can be properly regulated to 
conform with its requirements. Improper pil- 
ing will retard the rate of drying in the best 
kilns, eases being known to the writer where 
%-inch sticks were used and the boards placed 
edge to edge, completely filling the drying room. 
In such a case the air was almost stagnant, 
making the period of drying nearly five times 
what it should have been. 

This schedule of time, temperature and hu- 
midity should not be departed from by more 
than a few hours, a few degrees, or a small 
pereentage—unless by raising the humidity or 
lowering the temperature. : 

With most uptodate kilns, however, this 
schedule can be maintained without difficulty 
and drying accomplished in approximately the 
same period as estimated in the schedule. 





CONSOLIDATES ITS OFFICES 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 27.—In order to avoid 
duplication of work and for the purpose of ef- 
fecting closer codperation, the A. J. Higgins Lum- 
ber & Export Co. (Inc.), has decided to consolidate 
its Texas office with its main office in New Orleans, 
effective Jan. 1, 1921. A. Milch has been called 
to the main office to assume the duties of vice 
president. The company will continue as hereto- 
fore to use the facilities of the ports of Beaumont, 
Orange, Port Arthur, Galveston and Houston, Tex., 
but all pertaining correspondence will be handled 
from the New Orleans office. 
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3" 13,4 Hardwood 
en Ae Flooring 


Has it ever occured to you this dif- 
ference in thickness makes possible 
a saving in freight ? 

Let us explain how it operates on 
shipments 


Direct from Chicago 





Showing 36" Oak arse Wrapped for 


ocal Shipments. 
Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality and 
milling; you and your customers satisfied. 


All 34" Clear and Select Oak Flooring is carefully 
wrapped in heavy paper, tree of charge, to prevent 
damage in transit and at the job. 


ANY QUANTITY | STORAGE FOR _ DRESSED 
ANY TIME LUMBER AND FLOORING 


en Se) 
E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER. 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











Here’s Gum That's 
Bright as a Dollar 


Many factory men think that the 
sap part of Gum must be black or 


discolored. But ours isn’t. All 
plain sap and quarter sawn un- 
selected Gum that bears the 


TRADE - MARK 


gata 


THE 


/MRAETZER rio 


\ 
LUMBER ©. v4 
fo 








is as bright as a dollar. It has a slight pinkish 
cast about the color of a light cherry. Our method 
of treatment and handling is what makes the 
difference. Let us te you how we can help you 
eliminate waste from discoloration.’ 


Write us today. 


The Kraetzer - Cured 


cuca ie Lumber Co. 
ener: pee. 


Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 


OUR Quartered and Plain Red and White 
Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none better. 














Jan, T—Lumbermen’s Section of the Board of 
Trade, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 12—Ni'ational Conference of State Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Called meeting. 

Jan. 12-183—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual, 


Jan. 12-183—-Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen's 
— Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 183—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Union League, Philadelphia, An- 
nual, 


Jan. 138—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
ae Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
a. 


Jan. 13-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill Annual. 


Jan. 13-15—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. Annual. 


Jan. 14—Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau (Inc.), To- 
ronto, Ont. Annual, 


Jan. _14-15—New York Conservation Commission, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 'N. Y. Annual, 


Jan. 17—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. La 
Salle “Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan, 17-18—Ohio Association of Building Ex- 
changes, Youngstown, Ohio. Annual, 


Jan. 18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 


Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
——— Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 


Jan. 20—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan, 20—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Monthly meeting. 

Jan, 20-21—National Merchant Marine Association, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

Jan, 21—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Inc.), Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual, 

Jan. 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s_ Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C, Annual. 

Jan, 26-27—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Utica, 
Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—-Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
a Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 26-28--Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual, 

Jan. 27-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 28—West Coast en Association, 

- Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 2-3—Southeastern call Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Muscatine, Muscatine; Iowa, 
Annual, 

alers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. _9-11—Nebraska Lumber ag ened ee. 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Ann 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 7 R of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Eair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 

Feb. 15-16—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
_Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annntal, 

March 8—American Wholesale Lumber Association, 

Chicago. Annual. 

March 24—North ene Pine Association, ‘Nor- 
olk, Va. Annual, 

March 26-April sciiaias Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 





en noe at a a ence ne 


April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbe 
Dealers’ Association, Foplar Bluff, Mo. Ar 


nual. 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty) 
second Regiment Armory, New York Cit 
Annual, 


——_oO~ 


MILWAUKEE BUILDERS NOMINATE 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dee. 27.—Officers ani! 
directors have been nominated by the Builde: 
and Traders’ Exchange, 456 Broadway, an 
will be voted on at the annual election to }y 
held Jan. 13. Those nominated include: Pres 
dent, Walter J. Bently and William F. Redisk: 
first vice president, Emil Grether and William F 
Tubesing; second vice president, Emil F. Henoe) 
and 8S. V. Hanley; secretary, Edward Hoffman: 
and Edward W. Fromm; treasurer, Anton He: 
necke and William Hackendahl. 


NEW YORK FORESTERS DEFER DINNER 


New York, Dec. 27.—April 26 has been se- 
lected as the tentative date for holding the 
recently postponed annual dinner of the New 
York State Forestry Association. In a letter 
to members of the association, Robert M. Thomp- 
son, president of the association, says: 


The committee appointed to secure the accept- 
ance of Gov.-elect Miller was unable to connect 
with him until late in November because of his 
absence during the election campaign and for ten 
days thereafter. It then found that the pressure 
of public duty made it impossible for him to accept 
our invitation to be the guest of honor at our 
dinner. 

As the speakers and the special guests had been 
invited to meet the governor-elect, and as many 
members had invited guests with the same under- 
standing, it seemed to me that to hold the dinner 
under these circumstances would injure and not 
aid our prestige. I therefore recommended that 
the dinner be postponed. 

The dinner has been postponed until spring 
when we can celebrate the coming to life of the 
forests with a dinner in their honor. 


INDIANA HARDWOOD ANNUAL 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Dee. 27.—The Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, thru See- 
retary-Treasurer Edgar Richardson, of this 
city, announces that the annual convention will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel, this city, on Jan. 
18. While the program and entertainment com- 
mittees are not yet ready to report, they assu 
members that a very interesting time is in scot 
pect. The business session will be held at 2:30 
p- m. and the meeting will close with a banquet 
in the evening. 


WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ DATE 


The American. Walnut Manufacturers’ Ass 
ciation announces that the annual meeting wi 
be held in the offices of the association at (16 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, on Jan. 


RAILROAD TIE PRODUCERS’ ANNUAI 
San Francisco, Cantr., Dee. 24.—E. 
Blake, president of the National Association 
Railroad Tie Producers, has sent out a complete 
program for the annual convention of the organi 
zation which will be held in this city Jan. 27 an 
28. The program in full is as follows: 


Jan. 27 

Convention opens at 1:30 p. m. 

Address of welcome by an official of the 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 

Address by Edmund M. Blake, president of ‘h 
association. This address will outline the deve! 
ment of the association and its proposed fut 
activities. 

Report of the committee on specifications an 
spection. This report will deal principally with 
specification and inspection rules proposed by 
tie committee of the American Railway Engineer 1: 
Association for adoption by that association. 

Preliminary discussion, prepared in advance, 
follow. 

(a) By R. E. McKee, of The Long-Bell Lum! er 
Co., on yellow pine ties; 

(b) By Walter Poleman, of the Western Ti 
Timber Co., on white and red oak ties; y 

(c) By H. M. Cochran, of the Union Lun 
Co., on redwood ties ; ey 

(a) By R. L. France, of the Southern Pa::tic 
Co., on Dougias fir ties ; 

(e) By B. Coldren, of the Hallack & How? rd 
Lumber Co., on ties manufactured from Rocky 
Mountain timber ; 

(f) By Benjamin Finch, of Finch Bros., on ties 
manufactured from cedar and northern hardwoos. 
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Jan, 28—9 A. M. 


Reports on the situation with reference to tie 
»roduction from the eleven tie producing districts 
of the United States represented by the association. 

The Relation Between Tie Producers, Treating 
Plants, and the Railroads—by R. A. Calvin, of the 
Xettle River Co. 

The Various Factors Entering into the Cost of 
Delivered Cross Ties Both to Producing and Non- 
producing Roads—by Howard Andrews, of the 
Nashville Tie Co. 

The Function and Necessity of the Small Mill in 
vie Production—by J. 8. McGladry, of the Bohemia 
Lumber Co. 

The Revert Laminated Tie—by C. F. Stevens, of 
the Laminated Tie Co. 

Afternoon Session 


The Use of Mechanical Power in the Production 
of Cross Ties—by R. J. Witherell, of L. D. Leach 
& Co. 

The Timber Resources of the United States with 
Especial Reference to the Pacific Coast—by C. L. 
Hill, in charge office of forest products, California 
district, United States Forest Service. This paper 
will be illustrated with a large number of lantern 
slides, 

The Tie Supply of the Future—by John Foley, 
forester of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Effect of Increased Costs of Cross Tie Re- 
newals Upon Permissible First Cost of Ties in the 
lrack—by R. H. Howard, chief engineer main- 
tenance of way, Wabash Railway. 

The Economics of Railroad Tie Purchasing—by 
i). E. Pershall, of the T. J. Moss Tie Co. 

Open discussion on standardized specifications 
and — and action upon the same by the 
association. 


As a special entertainment feature the conven- 
tion has arranged for a trip on Saturday, Jan. 
29, by special train into the big redwood forest 
near Santa Cruz, Calif., and for those members 
and guests who will arrive in San Francisco on 
the evening of Jan. 24, the committee has 
planned a special two-day trip into the redwood 
forests, logging camps and mills located in 
Humboldt and Mendocino counties, California. 


EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 

NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Dec. 27.—Official 
announcement has been sent out by J. H. Rum- 
hold, .seeretary-treasurer of the Empire State 
Association of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, that the annual convention of the 
organization will be held at Utica, N. Y., at the 
Hotel Utiea on Jan. 26, 27 and 28. 


PLANS OF UNION SALESMEN 

ToLEDO, OunI0o, Dee. 27.—In an official an- 
nouncement sent out by President E. C. Calla- 
nan, jr., and J. P. Bartelle, secretary-treasurer, 
of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, it is stated that the annual 
convention will be held at the Hotel Deshler at 
Columbus on Jan. 26, 27 and 28. Officers will 
be eleeted for the ensuing year and two mem- 
bers, of the board of directors will also be 
elected. Many other matters of association in- 
terest will be brought up and all members are 
earnestly requested to attend. 

The annual banquet will be held at the Elks 
Club at 6:30 Tuesday evening, Jan. 25. As 
places will be reserved only for those making 
reservations in advance, those intending to be 
present should notify E. G. Dillow, Box 95, 
\reade Station, Columbus, Ohio. 

On Wednesday noon, Jan, 26, ‘‘somewhere in 
Columbus’? the ‘‘Old Guard’’ of the associa- 
tion will hold its dinner. This is an event of 
very great interest to the ‘‘old timers’’ and 
their get-together affairs are always very suc- 
essful and very interesting. Morris A. Hay- 
vard is president of the ‘‘Old Guard’? and J. P. 
Bartelle is secretary. 


MOUNTAIN STATES DEALERS’ PLANS 

DENVER, CoLo., Dee. 27.—In an appropriately 
‘repared announcement sent out to reach the 
‘etailers at Christmas time, the Mountain States 
sumber Dealers’ Association ealls attention to 
he faet that its annual convention will be held 
t the Brown Palace Hotel in this city on Jan. 
\3,14 and 15. The announcement states: 

The program of this meeting will excel any- 
hing that we have attempted heretofore. In addi- 
‘ion to this your entertainment is being arranged 
‘or by your well known host, the Denver Knot Hole 


Club. A concatenation will be held. Make your 


hotel reservations now. If we can assist you, 
command us, 


; At the conclusion of the convention it has 
been planned to make a business and pleasure 
‘rip, combined, to the Pacifie coast. The train 


carrying the party will leave Denver Jan. 15 
at 6 p. m. Stops will be made at Spokane, 
Seattle, Aberdeen, Portland and San Francisco. 
The return trip can be made by way of Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles or El Paso. Stop-over 
privileges will be permitted at any of the points 
en route. The committee in charge of the ex- 
eursion states that the total cost will be $173 
and that cheeks for this amount should be mailed 
to Seeretary R. D. Mundell, at Denver, not later 


than Jan. 5. 


PREPARE FOR EXPORTERS’ MEETING 


New ORLEANS, La., Dec. 27.—After several 
weeks of fairly continuous -travel in the associ- 
ation interest, Managing Secretary C. E. Dob- 
son, of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, is back in the association offices here 
arranging for the annual meeting, to be held 
in January at a date to be announced within 
the next few days. Mr. Dobson has recently 
visited New York and Washington, where he 
discussed with Admiral Benson and other repre- 
sentatives of the Shipping Board questions in 
which the association is interested—notably the 
matter of prepaid freight and the bill of lading 
form, both of which have been under considera- 
tion for some time. It is hoped that the new 
form of lumber bill-of-lading will be drafted 
and ready for consideration at the annual meet- 
ing next month. His most recent trip consisted 
ot a tour of the transmississippi ports repre- 
sented in the association. 


TO ADDRESS LUMBER CONVENTIONS 


One of the most stirring addresses ever made 
before a lumber convention was that delivered 
by Harry F. Atwood, of Chicago, before the 

annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association 
at Chicago last April. 
Mr. Atwood’s specialty 
consists of a clear and 
foreeful interpretation 
of the American Consti- 





HARRY F. ATWOOD, 
Of Chicago ; 
Who Will Address Lum- 
bermen’s Conventions 





tution and he made such 
a profound impression 
upon the lumbermen 
that his services have 
been much in demand 
since that time.  Ar- 
rangements have been 
perfected to have him 
address the annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation to be held at the Fairmont Hotel, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; on Feb. 10 and 11. He is also 
scheduled to address the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association at Norfolk, 
Va., on March 24, The subject of his address 
at both conventions will be ‘‘The Constitution 
Our Safeguard.’’ 


MANUFACTURERS TO PROTEST 


For the purpose of protesting the demand 
of the railway brotherhoods that all labor prob- 
lems be referred to a national board of adjust- 
ment, instead of each company’s settling its 
labor disputes by direct negotiations with its 
own employees, a meeting of all corporations, 
firms and individuals having to do with the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles, and delegates 
from all employers’ associations, has been ealled 
under the auspices of the National Conference 
of State Manufacturers’ Associations, to be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 12. 
The eall is signed by William Butterworth, 
president, and John M. Glenn, secretary, Illi- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association. 

Outlining the primary purpose of the conven- 
tion, the call says in part: 

The railway brotherhoods are insisting upon 


the creation of a national adjustment board. 
The railway executives are opposing it because, 








—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
uses for which we recom- 
mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMEN SION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Other Woods We Can Ship 
Port Orford Cedar 

Sitka Spruce 

Western Hemlock 

Red Cedar 


Western Pine 


<> 
Sa > Idaho White Pine 

Idaho Fir and Larch 

Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EVELETH, MINN. 











We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


RTLAND, 
ORE, US.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, © F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 


Northwestern 
Bank Bidg., 
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The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 







of 


“Horseshoe” Brand 

Good sellers for the Retail Yard because evenly 
sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, free from 
sap, closely packed, plainly branded and cut from 
live timber. 

We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 

of Shingle in mixed cars with Cedar Siding. 
Reynolds Company, Limited 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 






































Information 


is at your service if you are in- 
terested in the tremendous op- 
portunities offered today in the 
Pacific Northwest. Sixty - one 
years experience in this section, 
and intimate contact with the 
leaders in all lines of industry, 
make this Bank competent to offer 
disinterested and accurate infor- 
mation concerning transporta- 
tion, markets, the labor situation, 
credits, etc. 


Correspondence with prospective 
operators invited. 
LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


8] PORTLAND, 
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Anytime 
You Get 





As good . S 
as the XA 


RED BOOK 


You can’t get any better credit book—It's 
the real authority to consult on lumber 
buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











if created, it means the nationalization of rail- 
ways under the domination of the labor unions, 
and the destruction of discipline, efficiency and 
loyalty, which are necessary to the efficient and 
economical operation of the common carriers 
for the benefit of the people. If the railroads 
are thus shackled, the resulting conditions must 
necessarily be reflected in the organization of 
every manufacturer. It means the closed shop 
and union domination over all industries alike. 
This, today, is perhaps the most vital issue 
facing the manufacturing and producing inter- 
ests of the United States, and should have 
immediate attention. 


Other subjects scheduled for discussion at the 
convention are the open shop, in its relation to 
employer, employee, production and union labor, 
and the immigration problem. A number of 
men of national reputation have been invited to 
address the meeting. 





PHILADELPHIANS TO CONVENE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 27.—The Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold its twenty-seventh annual meeting and 
dinner at the Union League on Jan. 13. This is 
one of the big affairs in the lumber trade here 
on account of the high standing of the organiza- 
tion and the popularity of its members. New 
governors and officers will be elected. 





PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS CONVENE 

SPoKANE, WasH., Dec. 24.—The North Idaho 
Forestry Association and its affiliated forest 
protection associations met in their quarterly 
convention in Spokane Dec. 13 and 14. A. W. 
Laird, of Potlatch, Idaho, presided. 

The Clearwater, Coeur d’Alene, Pend Oreille 
and Potlatch fire protective associations held 
separate sessions following the North Idaho 
convention. 

The four forest fire protective associations 
adopted a uniform accounting system. 

The legislative committee was authorized to 
formulate recommendations to the Washington 
and Idaho State legislatures requesting them to 
appropriate reasonable amounts of money to 
match the appropriations to be offered by the 
Federal Government for fire protection. The 
members of the four protective organizations, all 
private forest land owners, gave assurance that 
the private forest holders would do their share 
in furnishing money for forest fire prevention 
equipment. 

Reports made by the protective organizations 


SALT LAKE CLUB ELECTS 


Sat Lake City, UTAH, Dec. 27.—At the semi- 
annual election of officers of the Lumbermen’s 
Club which was held here at the Commercial 
Club Dee. 16, officers were elected as follows: 

President—H. W. Culbertson. 

Vice president—William Service. 

Secretary—Ernest Bauer. 


As this was the last meeting to be held before 
Christmas, holiday festivities were in order, and 
Charles Murphy, acting as Santa Claus, pre- 
sented each member with some sort of a gift. 
The Christmas tree and Yuletide decorations 
at the close of the meeting were given to the 
West Side Neighborhood House. 


HARDWOOD SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 28.—Walter Wiese, of 
the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., was elected 
president at the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the Liar’s Club, jr., at the American Annex 
Hotel yesterday. This unique organization, 
whose motto is ‘‘Once a Liar, Always a Liar,” 
is composed of hardwood lumber salesmen only. 
L. M. Tully, of the L. M. Tully Lumber Co., 
was elected vice president, and John O’Reilly, 
of the O’Reilly Lumber Co., secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The luncheon was presided over by J. W. 
Thompson, of the Interstate Lumber Co., retir- 
ing president. R. A. Ferry acted as master of 
ceremonies, Mr. Ferry delivered a eulogy of the 
two members of the club who died within the 





showed the fire damage of last summer in north- 
ern Idaho to be very heavy. It was stated that 
75 percent of the fires were caused by lightning, 
12 percent by campers and hunters, 12 percent 
unknown, and about 1 percent of incendiary 
origin. 

R. L. Woesner, chief fire warden for the Pot- 
latch district, urged that requests be made 
that the hunting season of certain birds in 
Idaho be opened Sept. 1 instead of Aug. 15, 
believing that this change would eliminate many 
of the troublesome fires. He asserted that two 
of the most disastrous fires of the 1920 season 
were caused by hunters. 

The Clearwater Fire Protective Association 
announced that $27,255.23 was spent for fire 
fighting last summer and $1,569.37 for forest 
patrol. The Pend Oreille Forest Fire Protective 
Association spent $18,256.96 for fire fighting and 
$5,865.76 for patrol work, according to the re- 
port of the year. The Coeur d’Alene Forest 
Fire Protective Association expended $18,862.82 
for fighting of forest fires and $20,120.03 for 
forest patrol in the Coeur d’Alene district. The 
Potlatch association reported a total of 134 
fires in, 1920 covering 1,378 acres and causing 
a loss of 2,313,000 feet of merchantable timber. 


- 


ASK NATIONAL 8-HOUR DAY 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec, 24.—At the adjourned 
meeting of the directors of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen here Monday, Dec. 
20, a request from two district boards was re- 
ceived to the effect that the legion should de- 
clare for a national 8-hour working law in the 
lumber industry and a resolution was passed 
authorizing the president to confer with the 
congressional delegates from the Pacific North- 
west States and explain the difficulties of the 
industry of the Pacific Northwest working on a 
basis of an 8-hour day in competition with the 
10-hour districts, and asking the advice of these 
representatives as to what measures, national or 
otherwise, can be taken to remedy the situation. 
President Coleman is to report back to the 
board at the annual meeting of the legion. A 
resolution was also passed upon the request of 
the employees that Armistice Day and Memorial 
Day shall be recognized as holidays and that 
if it becomes necessary for operators to dis- 
regard the request for the holiday time and a 
half shall be paid for work done. 

















last year, R. C. Bramlett and C. D. Borrow- 
man. 

Half a dozen members were initiated with 
impressive ceremonies, following which there 
was a cabaret. 


DELIVERS LECTURE ON MILLWORK 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 27.—On Thursday eve- 
ning, Dec.:16, the Detroit Millwork Estimators’ 
Club held one of the most enthusiastic and in 
teresting meetings since its organization last 
spring. Forty-four estimators were in attend- 
ance. The meeting was opened by a dinner at 
the Fort Shelby Hotel, at which those present 
were entertained by a short vaudeville program. 
The business meeting was opened by President 
H. F. Keyt, of the Detroit Lumber Co., and 
after the minutes of the previous meeting were 
read by Secretary John F. Dietz, of the Sibley 
Lumber Co., the current business was disposed 
of. The feature of the program following was 
an illustrated lecture on millwork estimating 
and cost by George H. Most, service director of 
the Millwork Cost Information Bureau, of Chi- 
eago. Mr. Most’s services have been secured 
for a period of six meetings, of which this is the 
second. The subjects covered in Mr. Most’: 
lecture were bent molding, hardwood sash, ex- 
terior frames and interior panel work. 

A ‘Question Box’’ will be a feature of all 
of the subsequent meetings, and forms for sub- 
mitting questions pertaining to millwork esti- 
mating, billing, detailing and cost were dis- 
tributed. All questions, except those dealing 
with protit, will be answered by Mr. Most at the 
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next monthly meeting, provided the inquiries 
are received at the Chicago office three days 
prior to the meeting. 

' Interesting addresses were delivered by J. A. 
Moynes, of the J. A. Moynes Co., and George 
il. Howenstein, assistant secretary of the De- 
troit Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTS 
Sr. Louts, Mo., Dec. 28.—F red G. Christmann, 
president Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co., was 
cleeted president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis at the annual election held by the 





F. C. BREWER, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Treasurer Lumbermen’s Exchange 


directors in the quarters of the exchange in Ho- 
tel Statler. Mr. Christmann is the representa- 
tive director in the exchange from the hardwood 
division. 

F. E. Sheldon, a partner in the T. H. Garrett 
Lumber Co., was elected vice president. Mr. 
Sheldon, a representative director from the 





ORVILLE A. PIER, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Reélected Secretary 


iwufacturers’ division, has been serving as 

casurer for the last two years. F. C. Brewer, 

esident A. P. Brewer Lumber Co., representa- 

e director of the wholesalers’ division, was 

‘cted treasurer. Orville A. Pier was reélected 
ecretary. 

The other representative directors of the ex- 
‘hange are James Prendergast, president 
“rendergast Lumber Co., representing the re- 
‘ilers ; and W. G. Funck, of F. J. Shields & 
‘'0., Commission, 


DOUGLAS FIR CLUB MEETING 
San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 24.—The Doug- 
las Fir Club held its annual meeting on Dee. 21 
at the San Francisco Commercial Club, with a 
luncheon in honor of R. W. Brown, the retiring 
president, who gave an interesting talk on the 
lumber situation. He will leave, in the near 
future, on a trip to China. There was a feeling 
of confidence in the ultimate future of the fir 
lumber business, despite present conditions. 
Walter C. Ball, sales manager of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., was elected president; A. B. 
Johnson, sales manager of Wilson Bros., vice 

president, and Frank Paramino, secretary. 





RETAIL SALESMEN BANQUET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27.—Orville Alfred Pier, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, was the principal speaker at the Christ- 
mas dinner of the Lumber Salesmen’s (Retail) 
Club at the Planters Hotel last Wednesday 
evening. William O’Connor, of the Prender- 
gast Lumber Co., president of the club, presided 
at the dinner. 

‘«The Economic Trend of Business’’ was Mr. 
Pier’s subject, but he digressed from the theme 
after fully going over the present and pros- 
pective business situation, and gave a fine talk, 
by way of illustration of the present trend of 
the times, on empire building, going back to 
the first monarchy—Babylon—and the ancient 
monument, the pyramid of Gizeh. 

The salesmen were unanimous in their appre- 
ciation of the address. 

A fine dinner was served, and some good cab- 
aret stunts were much enjoyed. 





HEAR EXPERT ON TAXATION MATTERS 


CoLtumBus, OnI0, Dec. 28.—The subject of 
inventories was the chief topic of discussion at 
the regular meeting of the Columbus Lumber 
Trade Exchange Dec. 27. R. M. Lucas, an 
authority on matters of taxation and Federal 
reports, explained at length the recent rulings 
of the Internal Revenue Department with refer- 
ence to inventories as applied to the retail lum- 
ber business. 


EXCHANGE ACTIVE IN RELIEF WORK 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Dec. 27.—Not only has the 
Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange given the 
use of its offices as headquarters for the Ohio 
organization of the European Relief Council, 
but the secretary of the exchange, W. E. Jones, 
has consented to act as State chairman of the 
relief work. Mr. Jones was importuned to take 
this position at the time of the offer of the club 
rooms as headquarters but took it under advise- 
ment for several days and gave his assent last 
week. He is now striving to perfect the State 
organization which will take up the work of 
organizing the various counties and cities of the 
Buckeye State. The lumbermen of Columbus 
have come actively to the front in the campaign 
to secure funds to feed the 3,500,000 starving 
children of Europe. 








REPORTS OF WASHINGTON HEARING 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 24.—Bringing little 
comfort for the western lumber manufacturers 
regarding the pending decision of the board 
of review on the Government’s interpretation 
of the market value of lumber, Ernest Dolge, 
president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, re- 
turned here Dec. 22 and presided at the regular 
session of the club held the same day. Mr. 
Dolge was a member of the committee sent by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association which 
appeared before the board of review at Wash- 
ington Dee. 14. Said Mr. Dolge: 


The board gave us a courteous hearing, but mv 
own impression, which was shared by the other 
members of the committee, is that our contention 
will not be allowed. The effect of a decision in our 
favor would be so far-reaching and would affect 
so many other industrial lines, that we could not 
see much hope for favorable action. We got no 
official indication as to what the decision will be 
pow A am merely stating my own impression of the 
matter. 


Mr. Dolge declared that the board had re- 
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in Advance 
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| You can state pretty accurately every 

| item in your over-head expense but one 

} —your credit loss. That you can only 

} guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 

ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 

a problem than ever. 
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If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
| percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
| the excess. 
| Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
} is determined in advance and nothing can 
| increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyhold 


|| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


1141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 





| 415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


OF 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Full product of Log 
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Quality First 
Our lumber “hits the bull's 


eye” every time an exacting 
buyer orders a trial car of our 


Teaber West Virginia Hardwoods 
Specialty and White Pine 


Get in touch with us next time you 
want high quality lumber. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 
Mifls: Parkersburg, W.Va. 


Raleigh, W. Wa. Eastern Sales Office, 
\_ Nitataeet Va. 














Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, ios 
Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


KorrugoWood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 





Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 





























EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 

Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or anything used in lumber or 
allied industry? You can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want by advertising in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St,, Chicage, Il. 





Greetings 











Willis L. Atwood Guy W. Atwood 


A Happy 
NewYear 


Atwood Lumber Co. 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 











Cartier-Holland 
Lumber Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Wishes you 
A 


Prosperous New Year 


Hardwood 
Specialists 











fused to give any idea as to when the decision 
could be expected. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager for the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., gave a short talk 
on business conditions in the East and middle 
West, he having just returned from a business 
trip across the continent. Mr. Landram de- 
clared that conditions east of Chicago showed 
some improvement with a more hopeful atmos- 
phere but that west of Chicago things are still 
in bad shape. ‘‘There is little lumber in the 
eastern yards,’’ he declared. ‘‘When the de- 
mand begins to show they will have to begin 
buying heavily. Watchful waiting must be our 
policy. There are just three things for us to 
do: Watch our stocks, pull for a revision of 
freight rates and hope for lower water rates to 
the Atlantic coast.’’ 

The wage situation was discussed at length, 
the discussion being led by Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
The new minimum wage scale adopted by the 
Loyal Legion at a recent meeting came in for 
some sharp criticism. George J. Osgood, gen- 
eral manager of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., voiced 
the sentiments of a number of those present 
when he declared that the legion should amend 
its bylaws so that operators could give their 
employees the choice of working for a lower 
wage than the scale rather than close down, as 
many have been forced to do. At the close of 
the discussion it was decided to call a meeting 
of the Tacoma manufacturers at which this mat- 
ter might be threshed out. The absence of J. 
D. Buchanan, of the North End Lumber Co., 
the Tacoma representative on the 4-L board of 
trustees, prevented any further discussion of this 
proposal. 

President Dolge called on each of the opera- 
tors present for a statement of their plans for 
the near future. It developed that most of the 
mills now operating intended to continue but 
that nearly all planned to cut wages to at least 
the minimum adopted by the 4-L. Those mills 
not members of that organization may reduce 
wages still lower. 





CALIFORNIANS CONCATENATE 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dee. 24.—The Bay 
district of California held a very successful 
Concatenation on the night of Dec. 18 at the 
San Francisco Commercial Club. Theodore T. 
Lerch, who was Vicegerent last year, had charge 
of the affair, which was got up as a welcome to 
F, E. Conner, of Sacramento, one of the new 
members of the Supreme Nine. 

The nine offices were filled by Past Viceger- 
ents as follows: Snark, Theodore T. Lerch; 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. D. LeMaster; Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, R. A. Hiscox; Bojum, A. J. Russell; Ar- 
eanoper, L. L. Long; Custocatian, Rod. Hen- 
drickson; Jabberwock, C. G. Bird; Gurdon, 
Earl White; Scrivenoter, Frank W. Trower. 

At 6:30 p. m. nearly one hundred Hoo-Hoo 
gathered in congenial groups around the tables 
and enjoyed one of the dinners for which the 
club’s dining room is noted. The concatenation 
followed promptly. 

The initiates were as follows: William Rennie 
Dunn, San Francisco; Charles Seffens Dodge, 
San Francisco; Edward Norfolk Munns, San 
Francisco; Jeremiah Francis Buckley, Pitts- 
burg, Calif.; John Edward Raugh, Pittsburg; 
John Poe Brewer, Pittsburg; C. B. Pennington, 
Eugene, Ore.; Earl Carlton Hughes, San Fran- 
cisco; Jean Jewell Fifield, San Francisco; Al- 
bert Aloysius Kelley, San Francisco; F. F. 
Bonnington, Oakland; Joseph Anthony Lunny, 
San Francisco. 

F. E. Conner, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo, an- 
nounced the appointment of M. L. Euphrat, of 
the Wendling-Nathan Co., as Vicegerent of the 
Bay district, San Francisco, and E. S. McBride, 
of the Davis Lumber Co., as Vicegerent of the 
Sacramento district. C. D. Le Master has been 
re-appointed as Vicegerent of the Valley Dis- 
trict at Fresno. All of the new members were 
invited to attend the annual concatenation in 
Fresno, Sept. 9 next. 

An entertainment program followed the con- 
catenation, with songs by the Athenian Quartet, 
and a minstrel show. 


SEATTLE WHOLESALERS CONFER 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 24.—Charles B. Floyd 
presided at the regular weekly luncheon of the 
Seattle wholesalers Thursday and brought up 
the question of grading rules as applied to rough 
green clears. It was shown that the present 
grading rules had been handed down from Rail 
A list, and that there have been supplementary 
rules covering cedar and also car material. On 
motion, the wholesalers went on record as favor 
ing a revision of grading rules by manufactur 
ers so as to cover rough green clears and any 
other grades that may require attention. 


The question of terms affecting reconsign 
ments was also considered, and the statement 
was made that the terms committee had already 
drafted revised terms providing that the dealer 
transiting a car should pay the charge. F. T. 
Satterford, of Carstens & Earles, contended 
that there ought to be special terms for water 
shipments, as water business is net and should 
remain net. But the point was made that the 
wholesalers, as a rule, were rail shippers and 
not exporters, and that if water terms were re- 
vised the work ought to be entrusted to a spe 
cial committee for that purpose. Water terms 
at present are known as Export 7, domestic. 
The new terms will be known as Rail B list, re 
vised. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., talked 
at considerable length, giving a thoro analytica! 
review of market conditions. W. M. Beebe, 
president of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., dis 
cussed the market from the standpoint of Doug- 
las fir and southern pine, showing that the de 
moralization of southern pine prices is due to 
the determination of southern manufacturers 
to take their losses at once. In the discussion 
that followed it was shown that Douglas fir 
common does not compete in Chicago under 
present conditions with southern pine, but that 
Douglas fir uppers are in a mere advantageous 
position. ‘‘Now that we have the facts and 
know the condition,’’ said Mr. Beebe, ‘‘ what 
are we going to do about it.?’’ The question 
remains unanswered. 





A REJUVENATED SHINGLE INDUSTRY 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 24.—J. S. Williams, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has issued an 
official announcement of action taken at tli 
annual meeting of the shingle branch following 
the fourth annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress 
in this city. Referring to his statement, he asks 
the retail trade to bear in mind that harmony 
in the industry is a very important considera 
tion, outlining the various adjustments that 
have seemed desirable, for, he observes, ‘‘ with 
out harmony among the manufacturers of shin 
gles, confusion in marketing would be an in 
evitable result, to the detriment of all handling 
the red cedar shingle product.’?’ Mr. Williams’ 
statement follows: 


The shingle manufacturers believe that harmon) 
has been obtained without sacrificing a sing 
advantage enjoyed heretofore by either dealer 0) 
manufacturer, and that the adjustment made i 
strictly in the interests of uniformity and stan! 
— of the shingle product, so much soug! 
y all. 

The standard of packing all 16-inch shingles i 
set forth as a bundle having twenty double course: 
which, based on a 5-inch weather exposure, insur 
a covering eapacity of twenty-five square feet pc: 
bundle. Four such unit bundles will cover 0» 
hundred square feet of surface. Five such uni 
bundles will contain exactly the same number 
lineal inches of shingles as were contained in t 
former “thousand” unit. 


This adjustment means a strictly uniform un 
bundle. 

And it means that no matter whether a dea! 
desires to sell by the thousand or by the squa! 
the unit bundle composing each will be strict 
identical on all 16-inch shingles. 

The covering capacity (twenty-five square fe¢ 
based on a 5-inch weather exposure will be stamp 
on each bundle. This insures the same ease of es 
mating that has always been claimed for t 
“square” unit. And it also insures a uniform ba 


of estimating for such dealers as quote and es 
mate on the “thousand” basis. 

With the gradual, yet positive, improvement tI ' 
has been made in the grade of shingles under !' 
years of Rite-Grade inspection, a 16-inch shine! 
can now safely be laid ’ 
insuring an even better roof covering than 
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possible with the former uncertain grade of 
shingles produced without any inspection laid a 
'esser weather exposure. 

The shingle branch has gone strongly on record 
against the manufacture and use of a 6 to 2 shingle 
for permanent roofing purposes. It knows that 
it is this type of shingle that has permitted inroads 
on shingle business by substitute forms of roofing 
material. 

The shingle branch will conduct a vigorous edu- 
eational campaign in behalf of the 5 to 2 and 
hicker shingle for roofing purposes, to the end 
hat the 6 to 2 grades may be dropped from the 
Rite-Grade grading specifications at as early a date 
is possible. 

But the shingle branch also realizes that approxi- 

iately 40 percent of the trade at present uses a 
5 to 2 shingle almost exclusively, and that to dis- 
continue this grade prior to the education of the 
trade to the merits of the thicker shingle would be 
fair neither to such retail trade nor to the manu- 
acturers of the 6 to 2 shingle. 


Accordingly action has been taken by the shingle 
branch board of trustees holding in abeyance both 
the discontinuance of this grade and the use of the 
Rite-Grade trade-mark thereon until such time as 
in its opinion such discontinuance will not work 
a material hardship either on the dealer who-has 
handled this grade of shingles principally, or on the 
manufacturer who has his trade established on this 
grade exclusively. 

But perhaps the most important results of this 
recent adjustment will be that a great many more 
mills and a greatly increased Byes mg of the 
shingle production will be placed under the super- 
vision of strict Rite-Grade inspection. This can 
have no other result than greatly raising the stand- 
ard of shingle grades, which in turn is the basis of 
price stabilization. 

It will mean a great extension of advertising for 
red cedar shingles, both to the consumer and to the 
dealer, thus better acquainting the public with the 
real merit of shingles as a roofing and siding ma- 
terial, and making their sale by the dealer a much 
easier thing. 

It will mean an association of the shingle manu- 
facturers of such strength that they will be better 
able to cope with the problems that may confront 
the industry and to remedy many of the evils 
that now exist. 


It will mean a rejuvenated shingle industry. 


PREPARES FOR WATER SHIPMENTS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 24.—The Trans-Marine 
Corporation, a subsidiary corporation to the 
Sub-Marine Boat Corporation, at Port Newark, 
N. J., will shortly begin the operation of a line 
of ships in the lumber trade from Portland to 
New York and other Hudson River points. 

In view of this- fact, H. L. Hudson, general 
traffic manager, Portland port and dock com- 
nuission, has obtained from the Trans-Marine 
corporation approximate figures as to the cost 
of handling lumber at the Atlantic end of the 
line, a matter in which shippers are much in- 
terested at present. In this connection it is 
stated in instances where rates quoted might be 
too high, corrections might be made. 


Following is the list of charges: 


STORAGE CHARGES AT PorT N®eWwARK—Lumber 
(open storage) 50 cents per thousand feet board 
measure for each thirty days or fraction. Shingles 
(open storage) 2%4 cents per hundred pounds for 
each thirty days or fraction. Shooks and lath 
(covered storage) 3 cents per hundred pounds, 

tl[ANDLING FROM SHIPSIDE TO STORAGE YARD AND 
RELOADING TO FREIGHT CARS—Lumber $2 per thou- 
sind feet board measure. Shingles, shooks and 
lath, 10 cents per hundred pounds. Charge for 
staking and wiring lumber loaded in open top 
cars, $5 per car, 

LOADING DIRECT FROM SHIP TO CAR FOR RAIL 
SHIPMENT—Lumber, $5 per car (open top or flat 

irs). Lumber, $1 per thousand feet board measure 
vhen loaded to box cars. Shingles, shooks or lath, 

cents per hundred pounds. 


LOADING FROM SHIP TO BARGE OR LIGHTER—Lum- 

r, 50 cents per thousand feet board measure. 
s) — shooks and lath, 5 cents per hundred 

unds, 

iIANDLING FROM STORAGE YARD ON CARS TO DOCK 

D THEN TO BARGE—Switching charge for each 

r, $2. Lumber, unloading from car to barge, 75 
cots per thousand feet board measure. Shingles, 
‘iooks and lath, 5 cents per hundred pounds, 


SURNISHING BARGE OR LIGHTER AND TOWING TO 

Y POINT WITHIN FREE. LIGHTERAGE LIMITS OF 

‘w YORK HARBOR—$250 = barge. Only one 
clivery free. If barge contains shipments for more 
ian one consignee $25 for each shift of barge. 
“onsignee to perform unloading at his expense. 
"hree days free time to be allowed for unloading 
il barge lots. Demurrage at rate of $25 per day 
‘¢ be assessed after expiration of free time. 

During season of navigation on the New York 
“tate barge canal (approximately from April 15 
to Nov. 15) special rates will be made on full barge 
‘ots from Port Newark to points on the canal and 
‘sudson River. Special towing rates will be quoted 
fo points outside lighterage limits of New York 
Narbor or to Long Island Sound. 





DISCUSSES PROSPECTIVE LUMBER DEMAND 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, just back from an extended 
eastern trip, is ‘‘hopefully pessimistic’’ regard- 
ing conditions. He says: 


Industrial and commercial readjustment, with- 
out’ sustaining serious fracture of the bone and 
sinew of business, is now assured. From coast to 
coast there is unmistakable evidence of assured re- 
covery, with the country back on a safe and sane 
basis during 1921. 

A survey of eastern lumber markets forecasts 
a very fair volume of special cutting business for 
west Coast mills shortly after the first of the year. 
One eastern railroad is contemplating the purchase 
of 42,000,000 feet of ties. The serious feature of the 
situation is the fact that special cutting develops 
side lumber for which there seems no immediate 
prospective demand. 


Expects Large 1921 Demand from Middle West 


The retail yard trade will probably be quiet for 
several months, due to unfavorable but improving 
conditions in agricultural districts. North Da- 
kota may. be the first of the great agricultural 
States to get back to normal, and North Dakota 
is a big lumber consuming territory. Non-Partisan 
League legislation and activities caused North Da- 
kota to be ostracized financially and commercially 
during the nation’s postwar free spending period. 
Naturally, North Dakota has less of a problem of 
deflation than have other States. 
failures in that State were due to the repudiation 
of Non-Partisan League laws and more especially 
the law passed at the last election and effective 
thirty days thereafter, withdrawing State and 
county funds from Non-Partisan .League State 
banks. Of the twenty banks which closed their 
doors the amount involved in the aggregate would 
scarcely average that of a fair sized bank in a 
city of 25,000 population. In regard to the country 
east of the mags River and north of the Ohio 
River—the big lumber consuming region of the 
nation—there was $4,500,000,000 worth of new 
construction projected in 1920, of which there is 
still $2,500,000,000 uncontracted, as a starter for 
building operations in 1921. . 


Much Unemployment in Coast Lumber Industry 


A conservative estimate, based on the individual 
operation reports to West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, shows that 45,000 men have been laid 
off in the lumber industry west of the Cascade 
Mountains in Oregon and Washington since the 
increased freight rates went into effect Aug. 26. 
Freight rates, however, are not now the primary 
cause of current unemployment in the lumber in- 
dustry, altho freight rates of necessity will be 
one of the governing factors in determining whether 
or not the industry is again to resume full opera- 
tion at an early date. 


Definition of Market Causes Curtaliment 


One of the principal causes for the closing of 
mills at the present time has been United States 
Treasury Department’s definition of the word 
“market”’ for — of inventory valuation. The 
Treasury advised manufacturers that in valuing 
their inventory at the end of the year they could 
take cost or market, whichever was lower, but de- 
fined market as the cost of raw material, plus 
manufacture, which, in reality, left the manufac- 
turer no option as between cost and market in 
figuring stock on hand for tax purposes. 

During the last year the industry has kept up 
production, thereby accumulating extraordinary 
stocks at a cost of more than $10 a thousand in 
excess of any market realization in view of the 
40 to 45 percent reduction that has been made in 
lumber values. The effect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s ruling on the definition of the word “mar- 
ket” may be that the industry will be called upon 
to pay excess profit tax on $10,000,000, which is, 
in fact, a loss. There were instances wherein the 
shrinkage in the market left a difference of $30 a 
thousand between cost and market realization, on 
which the Government, under its definition of 
“market,” contemplated collecting excess profit 
taxes on $30 a thousand. Rather than pay a tax on 
a loss, manufacturers generally deemed it ad- 
visable to curtail production during the sixty days 
of the year and liquidate their inventories as far 
as possible. That accounts for a great deal of the 
unemployment now prevailing in the fir region. 

Recently a committee of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association appeared before the Treas- 
ury Department committee on appeals and reviews, 
asking for a modification of the definition of mar- 
ket, permitting manufacturers to inventory on a 
basis of sales realization. This matter is still un- 
der consideration by the Treasury Department com- 
mittee; but nevertheless the lumber industry con- 
tinues to liquidate its stock. 


Atlantic Coast Demand Should Revive First 

Probably the first section of the country to re- 
sume normal buying will be the Atlantic coast 
States, and to that end west Coast manufacturers 
are devoting considerable effort toward the deliver- 
ing of lumber to the Atlantic seaboard by water. 
Should a_ water rate of $15 a thousand be ob- 
tained, which seems possible, west Coast lumber 
can be back-hauled from Atlantic coast points to 
as far west as Cleveland, in competition with the 
present high all rail rates. 


Recent bank, 


\ 





Greetings & | 








T. J. Chidlow 
Lumber Co. 


Meridian, Miss. 


Wishes you a 


Prosperous 
New Year 


Our specialties 
Yellow Pine Timbers and Long Joist 
rough and dressed. 








And may your Prosperity in- 
crease as the year grows old 


The Mengel Company 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 


The best of the past and pres- 
ent in Mahogany. 








Cypress, Yellow Pine 


Established 1905 es 


Sterling Lumber Co: 


WestCoast Products © 


Finance Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Halsted Lumber Mfg. Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Wishes you a 


Prosperous 
New Year 


Our Specialty 


Walnut and Poplar 


Mill at Dunlap, Tenn. 
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Greetings 








St. Joseph Valley 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 








Hardwoods 


Kosciusko, South Bend, 
Miss. Ind. 








E extend, our best 

wishes to our many 
friends and customers for 
a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


L. D. Murrelle 
Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Manufacturers of fine Southern Hardwoods 
and Yellow Poplar 








Charles B. Carothers 
Incorporated 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Southern Pine 
and Hardwoods 
Poplar, Rough or Dressed 


De 
~ FEED ‘8 


From our yard at 
Memphis. 








A crumb of yeast will 
leven the whole. 


Same with a word of 
optimism. 


Yellow Pine Co. 
of Philadelphia 


1410 Penn. Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 











Optimism Is Justified by Market Facts 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—Walter B. Nettle- 
ton, president of the Nettleton Lumber Co., de- 
livered a timely and notable address last Mon- 
day as guest of honor of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of Seattle at its regular weekly 


_ meeting. Mr. Nettleton brought out the point 


that the credit men especially should under- 
stand conditions in the lumber industry while 
it is undergoing the transition to a lower level 
of costs and values. He observed that the west 
Coast lumbermen are natural born optimists; 
if not they would have fallen by the wayside 
during the long pull from 1907 to 1917. They 
are looking forward, he said, with courage and 
confidence, realizing that the future can not be 
any worse than the past. Indicating some of 
the bright spots Mr. Nettleton said: 


The first point which will have a favorable in- 
fluence in the lumber industry is the fact that 
stocks in the hands of the retail dealers are gen- 
erally less than normal. This has been brought 
about by the decline which began to take place in 
the price of lumber as early as last May and has 
resulted in a hand-to-mouth buying aged on the 
part of the retailer, as large stocks are never 
ordered in the face of a declining market. He has 
even gone so far as to ship items of which he was 
short from one yard to another in order to post- 
pone buying. It is expected that, while other com- 
modities are undergoing liquidation during the first 
months of the new year, saturating the buying 
power of their consumers for many months to fol- 
low, the lumber industry will get the benefit of the 
liquidation which has already taken place, and that 
normal buying of lumber will therefore begin at an 
earlier date than buying of any other commodity 
rene will accordingly be felt by the primary mar- 

ets. 

House Shortage Makes Building Necessary 


The next favorable condition is brought about by 
the housing situation, which is exceedingly critical 
in all parts of the United States. Discounting the 
fact that a large number of men and women will 
return to the farms and country towns from which 
they have been attracted to the cities by the de- 
mands of industry, we still have the building sta- 
tistics which show that from July, 1916, with the 
exception of a short period in the beginning of this 
year, building operations have continued to decline 
until November, 1918, when they reached the low- 
est point recorded since the panic of 1907. Follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice there was a rather 
rapid rise until January of this year, when the 
normal point of building was barely past, but then, 
due to the high costs of labor and material, a de- 
cline set in which has continued to this date. 
Thus we have a long period of three and one-half 
years from July, 1916, until January, 1920, which 
represents a large area that must be made up in 
order to bring the housing condition of the coun- 
try up to a normal point. It is expected that this 
building will be done as soon as costs return to a 
more favorable basis so that a fair return on the 
investment can be secured, which has not been the 
case during the last two years. 


Atlantic Coast Market Will Be Boon to Industry 


One of the most important favorable conditions 
which will affect the industry is the opening of the 
Atlantic coast markets to the lumber of this sec- 
tion, due to water transportation thru the Panama 
Canal. Development in this market began prior 
to the beginning of the world war, but was imme- 
diately cut off, owing to the shortage of vessels, for 
which there was so great a demand in other parts 
of the world. Since the signing of the armistice 
freight rates have been too high to attract any 
vessels to this trade until the last few months, 
when several lines of steamships have been put into 
operation between the two coasts and are available 
for the transportation of lumber. As yet the freight 
rates on this commodity are too high to induce 
business of much consequence. It is, however, ex- 
pected that as these vessels require cargo for their 
return trip, the freight rates will be reduced unless 
it is the policy of the Shipping Board which con- 
trols them to protect the railroads on the lumber 
business to the Atlantic coast. This can not be 
the case very long, as this business was not avail- 
able to the railroads even before their advance in 
rates, due to the competition from other producing 
districts nearer the market. The Atlantic coast, 
being the most densely populated part of the United 
States, and consuming enormous quantities of lum- 
ber, will prove one of the greatest boons to the 
lumber industry that has ever taken place. 


Foreign Countries Will Buy Much Lumber 


Another favorable factor is the increase of export 
trade. The normal shipments from the Coast to 
foreign countries for five years prior to 1915 
amounted to 510,000,000 feet per annum. Owin 
to the war and to the high freight rates whic 
followed it exports were reduced from 1915 to 
1919, inclusively, to an average of 360,000,000 
feet. There is accordingly an unfilled demand for 
750,000,000 feet of lumber in foreign countries 
from this territory. It is expected that not only 
will the normal amount of lumber be required in 
these export markets but that this 750,000,000 
feet must be made up as soon as exchange rates 
become favorable and ocean freight rates return to 
normal. It is apparent that the latter is taking 
place very fast. The freight rate to the Orient was 
$40 per thousand feet early in 1920. The published 


freight rate cog is $15 a thousand feet and busi- 
ness is actually being done at $12.50, the normal 
rate before the war being $10. The largest percent- 
age of foreign shipments is made to countries south 
of the equator. Those countries are now in the 
midst of their harvest and the demand from them is 
accordingly quiet at this time of year. One buyer 
however, in China has estimated his requirements 
for next year at between 80,000,000 and 100,060,000 
feet, which is 15 to 20 percent of the normal ship- 
ments from this Coast. 


Expects Less Southern Pine Competition 


Mr. Nettleton brought out the point that the 
depletion of the southern pine forests was prob- 
ably the most important factor. He strongly 
emphasized the fact that consumption in terri- 
tory served by southern pine has greatly in- 
creased, so that less of that product would be 
available for shipment into markets competitive 
with those of the west Coast. He continued: 

There is only one territory left in this country 


which can take up this slack; namely, the forests 
of Washington and Oregon, which produced in 1919 


. 7,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 4,500,000,000 in the 


former and 2,500,000,000 feet in the latter State. 
It will be interesting to note in this connection that 
a ——— of the assessment rolls of Washington 
State shows that 62 percent of the timber re 
sources of the State privately owned have already 
been logged. As a result the timber from the more 
accessible acres has already been cut. It will, there- 
fore, not be possible to return to the low values 
which have prevailed in the past, as the physical 
difficulties encountered in the hills and mountains 
can not be overcome except at higher costs. It is 
also becoming apparent to the timber owners that 
they can not so readily release the stumpage which 
they are cutting from day to day, and that it is 
folly to market the harvest of trees which will 
not grow again for the mere pittance which they 
have brought prior to the last couple of years. 
The remainder of the standing timber in Oregon 
and Washington is estimated at 300,000,000,000 
feet for the former and 440,000,000,000 feet for 
the latter, making a total of 740,000,000,000 feet, 
which should last for sixty years, provided produc- 
tion in this section continues at its present rate, 
supplemented by the slack which it will take up 
from the depletion of southern pine. 
Rates and Costs Force Curtailment 

The foregoing has to do with the future pros- 
pects of the industry, The immediate problems are 
more complex. The market reduced by the in- 
crease of freight rates which took place Sept. 1 is 
unable to absorb anywhere near the normal pro- 
duction of this territory under present conditions. 
Substantial curtailment is therefore necessary in 
operation. The mills and camps are now quite 
generally closing down for the usual holiday period 
and operations will not be resumed until condi- 
tions are more favorable. Costs will have to be 
reduced. Labor, which is such a large item in the 
logging anc manufacturing of lumber, has already 
conferred with its employers thru the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen for a readjustment of 
wages. The prevailing basic wage in the lumber 
industry in this territory prior to Dec. 1 was $5.30 
for an 8-hour day. This will likely be reduced to 
$3.60 for an 8-hour day. Reduction in the cost of 
supplies will also be a factor in the cost of pro- 
duction, but with our southern pine competitors 
operating on a basic wage of $2.50 for a 10-hour 
day, and with a differential of $10 a thousand in 
their favor on freight rates to competitive markets, 
it is not likely that the demand will be sufficiently 
large for some time to come to permit the industry 
to operate on anything like full capacity. 


Increased Demand Will Follow Readjustment 


As an illustration of the effect which the raise 
in freight rates has on a heavy commodity like 
lumber, it is interesting to note that a survey of 
63,000 cars shipped in 1919 by West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association mills shows 51 percent went 
into territory east of the Missouri River and north 
of the Ohio, leaving only 49 percent for what is 
known as fir consuming territory. One mill in 
Oregon in 1919 shipped 69 percent of all its out- 
put on a Chicago rate and greater, while it has 
shipped only 25 percent of its output into this ter- 
ritory since Sept. 1, when the raise in rates took 

lace. Thus the line of competitive territory is be- 
ng driven further west, making necessary a fur- 
ther curtailment than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. The stocks in the hands of the manufac- 
turers are approximately 50 percent above normal. 
This is due largely to the heavy car shortage 
which prevailed during the period when the de- 
mand was greatest. It is also due to reluctance 
of the manufacturer to curtail his operations and 
throw out of employment the 87,000 men which are 
employed in the industry. This excess of stock 
has been manufactured at high costs, estimated at 
30 percent greater than the lumber will bring on 
the present market. This condition will naturally 
bring a burden to the industry and requires con- 
sideration and caution in those cases most affected. 
Due, however, to the satisfactory results which 
have been obtained during the last two years, the 
financial condition of the industry is generally 
sound. It is apparent from the facts outlined that 
the immediate future is one of uncertainty but also 
that the industry is warranted in viewing the gen- 
eral situation with confidence and in looking for- 
ward to a steadily increasing demand as soon as 
the present leveling influence has subsided. 
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THE REAL NEW YEAR 


We ought to make our promises in spring, 
Our New Year resolutions April 1; 3 
That’s when the leaves come out on everything, 
The new things here, and all the old things 
done. 
I never understood the calendar, 
For January is two months too soon; 
The New Year comes when all old things are 
here— : 
Why talk of moonlight in a waning moon? 


My year begins when things begin to green, 
The sap to rise, the ice to disappear, 
The only signs that I have ever seen 
To indicate the coming of the year. 
You stick to January if you like, — 
But I prefer to wait a little while — 
Until the grass is green along the pike 
And Nature really wears a New Year smile. 


We ought to make our resolutions then, 
Put on green thoughts when trees put on 
green boughs; 
There’s something in the air to lift us then, 
To make us really mean our New Year vows. 
Who can be glad when ’round us Winter 
grieves? 
Man ought to change this New Year’s Day 
of his, : 
Put on new thoughts when trees put on new 
leaves 
And have his New Year when the New Year 
is! 





May each new day bring some new cause 
For happiness ere it is past— 
The first be happy, and the last 

Be better than the first one was! 





THE PASSING OF A PAL 


Dick MacLean is dead. Those four words 
have been repeated over and over and passed 
from one man to another in the northern coun- 
try all this week. In Chicago offices, back in 
the timber of the Northern Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, in the camps and in the mills, the sad 
message has gone from one to another—for it 
is not by the telegraph wire or the printed page 
that the passing of a good friend is told but 
by the lips and hearts of the men who knew 
him and loved him. 

We knew Dick MacLean. To us, personally, 
he was not so much the secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the I. Stephenson Co. as he was the 
companion on many a winter and summer hike 
thru the northwoods. We had bunked together, 
followed the logging roads together, and all the 
while we walked together talked together. And, 
walking, we had told each other a good many 
of the things we thought. 

Someone else will record the chronological 
story of his life, the honors he won in the in- 
dustry, the part he played in it. We would only 
touch on one or two of those intimate things we 
remember especially well. 

Of all things, Dick MacLean was most proud 
of his Scotch ancestry—and to spell his name 
‘‘Me’? instead of ‘‘Mac’’ was an unforgivable 
offense. Scotch in name ourself, Dick Mac- 
Lean was the only man in the United States who 
pronounced our name correctly—and he was 
often furious in a friendly way because we 
pronounce it incorrectly ourself. 

Of course you all know Dick’s sleight-of-hand 
~—an unending source of amusement to himself 
and to his friends. No, not unending, for it is 
euded now. But it will survive in the memories 
of all of us. How many times have we seen 
Dick startle some lumberjack by drawing from 
the lumberjack’s person some article he never 
Suspected he had—and hadn't! 

_Of course Dick was sometime going to ‘‘re- 
tire’? and see the world and enjoy life as only 
% soul with a capacity for enjoying life such 
as he had ean enjoy it. He had an uncle who 
was a sea captain, and there may have been a 





little of that in his veins. 
gone to cruise a bigger and a better world. 


It is hard to write thru tears. Dick MacLean 


is dead. 





The New Year has more days than one— 
May each new day bring some new fun; 
And all the year until the end 

May each new joy bring some new friend. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


INDIANAPOLIS, InpD.—A. P. Conklin, O. D. 
Haskett, and J. D. Maris all said the same thing 
when we asked them how the lumber business 
was. And what they said wasn’t ‘‘ Happy New 


Year! ’? 





Not just one day I wish you cheer, 
But all the days of all the year. 





CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Frank MeNutt, which 


is really his name, and the most famous horse 


race in the history of the world made this town 
Frank needs no introduction to the 


famous. 
lumbermen of Indiana; and, as for the horse 


Well, Dick, you have 





Greetings 








Foster - Morgan 
seams, wash. Lumber Co. 


extends compliments of the season 
and wishes everyone 
A Harmonious 
and Prosperous Year 


Knowing the present need for manu- 
factured articles, we are looking for- 
ward to a 1921 of normal demand and 
supply at fair values. 


We solicit your correspondence. 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers 








race, this is the town where Gen. Lew Wallace Washington Cedar & 


lived when he wrote ‘‘Ben Hur.’’ 


Theater in Chicago. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


When the lumber’s off and a fellow’s stung, 
When you have a cough in your lower lung, 


When they cancel bills that you thought were 


sold, 


When you have the chills and your feet get cold, 


When there ain’t no sale and there ain’t no 


price, 
When the air is hail and the earth is ice, 
When the coal is short and the price is long, 
When your case in court is decided wrong, 


When your house is full of your relatives, 
When it’s mostly bull that the paper gives, 


When the stocks are down that you bought 


when high, 


When there’s mud in town, but the country’s 


dr 


y 
When your stock you add and you find it’s lost 


Since the price went bad about half it cost— 


Well, the bells may chime, but ain’t that, my 


dear, 
A helluva time for a glad New Year? 





It Looks Like There Will Be a Lot of Scoots 


Speaking further of names, H. H., of Marion 


Ohio, sends us a clipping from the Marion Star 
announcing the marriage there of Miss Lavina 


Cull and Herman S. Sapp. 





Another day, another year, 

Another dawn of hope is here. 
Oh, may it bring new dreams to you— 
And may the dreams you dream come true! 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


At: Warren, Pa., we met up with R. J. Colvin, 
of Buffalo and Rochester, and are happy to 
report that he was happy to report some hard- 
‘Many people,’’ he said, ‘‘are a 
little low on stocks, and there are some things 
they have to buy.’’ We predict that there will 
be others coming into the market before long— 
not as a matter of choice but as a matter of 


wood sales. 


necessity. 





Speaking of building, strange as it may seem, 
there is nothing a lumberman likes to see any 


better than a frame-up, or a put-up job. 





Talk about your absent minded professors! 


An: absent minded lumber salesman, whose mind 
has been further weakened by the present mar- 
ket, had room 1245 at the Severin in Indian- 


There is a 
building here called the Ben Hur Building, 
which is the only building, so far as we know, 
named after a book—altho there is the Woods 


Fir Products Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sales Agents for the asso- 
ciated mills of Puget 
Sound, Wash., wishes you 


A Prosperous New Year 








The Western Lumber 
Sales Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings, Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 
. Write for Prices on 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 








ITH SINCERE GREETINGS we 
wish everyone and especially Lum- 
bermen a 


Prosperous New Year 


Also with an honest endeavor to serve our present 
and prospective customers faithfully we dedicate 
ourselves to real ““Peptimism’’ for the ensuin 
years. Consumers that appreciate our soft textu: 
Tennessee mountain timber products continually 
wear the ‘‘Smile that Won’t Come Off.” When 
you are wanting anything in 

Oak, Poplar, Hickory, Chestnut, 

Walnut, Basswood, Hemlock, 

White Pine or Yellow Pine 


kindly get in touch with us and we will guarantee 
to number you among our pleased, smiling friends. 
Sincerely, 


FRED EHME & CO. 


HARRIMAN, TENN. 
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apolis, which is right near the union depot. 
The other day he started for his room at the 
hotel but, instead of going to Room 1245 at the 
hotel, he went over to the depot and took the 
12:45 train. 





Cheer up, boys; when you get back on the 
road you will find that things are a good deal 
cheaper. For example, this room without bath 
used to be $3.50 at the Samuels in Jamestown. 
Now it is only $3. 





One of the poor, down trodden farmers in the 
parlor car said he was in favor of the 8-hour 
day for farm hands—eight hours before dinner 
and eight hours after dinner. 








a 
Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and © 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


Downer Lumber Company 
Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 








Valdosta, Georgia 





Lumbermen 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced rétail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in, actual —— and thoroly 
—— it out before it was finally printed in book 
orm, 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


... The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc.,. for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the uni, 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAY CANCEL RECONSIGNMENT RULES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission late last week .issued the 
following order covering reconsigning rules ap- 
plicable on all freight in open top cars and coal 
and coke in all cars, amending Special Permis- 
sion No. 51,143: . 

Ordered : That Special Permission No. 51,143, be, 
and is hereby, amended, and that all carriers and 
their duly authorized agents are hereby authorized 
to publish and file with the commission consecu- 
tively numbered supplements to or reissues of their 
tariffs, such supplements or tariffs to cancel recon- 
signing rules and charges applicable on all freight 
in open top cars and coal and coke in all cars which 
were regularly established under authority extended 
by the commission’s Special Permission No. 50,321 
(amended) also wg oy rules and charges sub- 
stantially similar to those authorized by Special 
Permission No. 50,321 (amended) which were estab- 
lished on the statutory notice of thirty days, estab- 
lishing in lieu thereof, the reconsignment rules and 
charges applicable prior to the publication of the 
rules and charges hereby authorized to be canceled, 
plus the increase permitted by the commission’s re- 
port of July 28, 1920, in Ex Parte No. 74, the said 
supplements or tariffs to be made effective upon 
not less than one day’s notice to the commission 
and the general public by posting and filing in the 
manner required by law. 

And it is further ordered that such tariffs and 
supplements making cancelation and publication as 
hereinabove contemplated may be issued to tariffs 
continued in effect by reason of the commission’s 
order of suspension in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 1,250, the terms of that order to the 
contrary notwithstanding. . 


RULES FOR RATE COMBINATIONS 

Wasuineton, Q. C., Dec. 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has reissued Special Per- 
mission No. 50,938, dated Nov. 2, 1920, containing 
rules for the construction of combination rates, 
with an amendment giving the carriers concerned 
until Feb. 1 to file schedules. The original order 
required the filing of schedules thirty days after 
Nov. 2. 

The special permission authorizes the carriers 
which have lawfully appointed E. B. Boyd, R. H. 
Countiss, F. S. Davis, W. J. Kelly, F. A. Leland, 
F. L. Speiden, S. J. Henry and F. W. Gomph as 
agents to make stated changes in rates effective 
on less than statutory notice. The carriers in the 
original order were authorized to publish and file 
with the commission a consecutively numbered sup- 
plement to I. C. C. U. S. No. 1 (Eugene Morris), 
supplement to bring forward all effective matter 
contained in the tariff as amended, and to in- 
crease the figures to be deducted from each factor 
and added to the sum of the factors 33% percent, 
subject to rule for disposition of fractions as shown 
in the commission’s decision in Ex Parte 74. 


BELT ROAD TO WITHDRAW ADVANCE 

MempuHis, TENN., Dec. 27.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association today announced 
that it is in receipt of advices from the Public 
Belt Railroad at New Orleans indicating that 
it will withdraw its proposed advance of 50 
cents in switching charges from connections to 
plants located on its rails. The association filed 
a petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requesting suspension of the proposed 
increase and forwarded a copy thereof to officials 
of the railroad in question, with the foregoing 
result. 


SHIPPING IN THE DOLDRUMS 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—British ship- 
ping is suffering along with that flying the 
American flag from the slump in ocean freight 
rates. A cable dispatch received today from 
Consul General Robert P. Skinner in London 
states that vessels are being laid up because of 
the slump, it being impossible to meet the costs 
of operation. Mr. Skinner states that Cardiff 
reports rates for coal exports are below actual 
costs, many colliers being idle and their crews 
laid off. 


SUSPENDS THREE PROPOSED TARIFFS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—By an order 
entered Dec. 20 and made public today the 
Interstate Commerce Commission further sus- 
pended until Jan. 28 the operation of certain 
schedules filed in tariffs of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, ‘Norfolk Southern and Seaboard Air Line 
railroads which provide for increases of 1 cent 
per hundred pounds in the rates on lumber and 





















other forest products from points in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia to Norfolk, Portsmouth, Pin- 
ners Point, Port Norfolk and Suffolk, Va. 

In another order the commission suspended 
from Dec. 24 until April 23 the operation of 
certain schedules appearing in F. A. Leland’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 1,399, which propose to apply 
an increase of 35 percent over rates in effect 
on Aug. 25 from points in Texas to destinations 
in defined territory, in lieu of the interterrito- 
rial percentage increase of 3344 percent here- 
tofore established under approval of the com- 
mission in Ex Parte 74. 

The commission has also further suspended 
until Feb. 17 the operation of the proposed can- 
celation of the existing provisions for switching 
and absorption of switching charges in connec- 
tion with traffic from and to the Piedmont & 
Northern Railway at Paris, 8. C., as published 
in Items 1,060-A and 1,065-A, Supplement No. 
18 to Southern Railway tariff, I. C. C. No. A- 
8,522. 


ORGANIZES SAFETY COMMITTEES 


New ORLEANS, La., Dec. 27.—An additional 
southern pine lumber company has just decided 
to create a safety organization within its plant. 
Influenced by the splendid results already ob- 
tained in accident reductions by several well 
known manufacturers of southern pine lumber, 
the officials of the Choctaw Lumber Co., of 
Broken Bow, Okla., are planning the organiza- 
tion of safety committees among its 2,300 em- 
ployees, comprising the men employed in its two 
southern pine mills, one hardwood mill, the log- 
ging operations of the company, and the Texas, 
Oklahoma & Eastern Railroad. 

One hundred foremen of the company gath- 
ered at a banquet provided by the management, 
at Wright City, Okla., on the evening of Dec. 
17, and the plan was explained to them in detail. 
The banquet marked the closing of a ‘‘ No Acci- 
dent Campaign Week,’’ conducted by the fore- 
men under the leadership of J. W. Clark, man- 
ager of the company’s welfare department. The 
campaign was so successful that the entire 
operations passed the week with but three lost 
time accidents, they being of a slight nature. 

Floid Thompson, general manager of the 
Choctaw Lumber Co., opened the program of the 
banquet with a talk on codperation. Two of 
the company’s surgeons explained the physical 
examination that the company had ordered, and 
outlined the possibilities of first-aid work. 

During the evening Chairman Clark an- 
nounced a round table discussion, and calling 
on various foremen, by name, asked their opin- 
ions on the following questions: 

1. How should the new employee be trained? 

2. How would you treat the habitually care- 
less workman? 

3. When is a man safely dressed for mill 
work? 

The foremen called upon responded promptly 
and gave some very interesting thoughts. 

W. Graham Cole, director of safety and in- 
dustrial relations of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, had been invited to the banquet for the 
purpose of outlining a definite plan for safety 
organization. He complimented the foremen on 
their excellent showing during the week, and 
said that he was anxious to see the record kept 
up during the fifty-two weeks of the year. He 
suggested that this could be accomplished by 
extending the safety responsibility to the work- 
men generally, and gave figures showing how 
other companies had reduced their accident rec- 
ords. Mr. Cole then outlined a plan for the 
Choctaw company. 

The suggestion system, already started by the 
Choctaw company, was highly commended. This 
system will probably be extended to all em- 
ployees of the company, and prizes offered for 
the best suggestions received each month. 

At the close of the meeting it was definitely 
decided to create an organization such as had 
been outlined, and the foremen were advised that 
they would be called together very shortly to 
start this work. 
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News Notes Concerning Building 


MEXICO HAS BUILDING BOOM 


MontTeERREY, Mexico, Dec. 24.—Building ma- 
terials, including lumber, metal lath, wall tile, 
roofing, plumbing and electric fixtures, are com- 
ing into Mexico from the United States in far 
greater quantity than at any time in more than 
ten years, according to importers and contractors 
handling these materials. It is stated that more 
building is now going on or projected than since 
the beginning of the revolutionary period, ten 
years ago. One of the distinguishing features 
of the building campaign that has opened in 
the City of Mexico, Tampico, Monterrey, Chi- 
huahua, San Luis Potosi, Aguas Calientes, 
Guadalajara and other of the larger cities of 
the country is the demand for the modern type 
of residences and business buildings. In these 
cities many bungalows of the American type are 
being built. Structural steel is coming into de- 
mand slowly, due to the fact that plans for the 
erection of large business buildings calling for 
the use of that material are being worked out 
slowly. It is stated that in the City of Mexico 
the Government will resume the work of con- 
structing the Federal buildings, suspended dur- 


SPRING TO SEE BIG BOOM 


OmaHA, Nes., Dec. 28.—Architects inter- 
viewed last week were unanimous in the report 
that they have all they can do with present work 
and drawing of plans for next year both for 
business properties and for residences. The 
Medical Arts Building, the new Commercial 
High School building, and the new warehouse 
for Paxton & Gallagher, wholesale grocers, to 
be begun in the spring, will total $5,000,000. 
All architects report an abundance of residence 
plans to work upon along with the business 
properties, many of which are for persons who 
have money available to begin building when 
spring opens. 


WILL STUDY HOUSING SITUATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 28.—Much attention 
is to be given to the housing problem at the 
sessions of the national council of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, to be held 
in Washington on Jan. 27 and 28. The subject 
will be considered from the following angles: 
Social and civie effects of a shortage of houses; 
building industry phases, including effect of 
building stagnation on 





BLOW HIM INTO THE LAKE! 


Copyright. 1920. by Star Company. 


general business condi- 
tions; and industrial 
housing. 








John Ihlder, newly 
named head of the 
chamber’s civic develop- 
ment department, has 
given much study to the 
matter, and he sees in 
the housing shortage a 
serious handicap to a 
full revival of business. 

**To most business 
men,’’ says Mr. Ihider, 
‘*housing is in the na- 
ture of a new undertak- 
ing, one to which they 
have not given much 
thought in the past. 
For a_ generation or 
more business men have 
let housing take care of 
itself. But action is 
now demanded. Mat- 
ters can not drift. Not 
only will lack of houses 
prove a serious handicap 
to the revival of busi- 
ness, but hastily, poorly 
planned and poorly ex- 
ecuted construction—in- 
evitable if sound poli- 
cies are not worked out 








WHAT TO DO WITH “OLD MAN PESSIMISM” 


before construction be- 
gins—will take a con- 





ing the time internal conditions were unsettled. 
Altho big quantities of lumber and wood pro- 
ducts are being imported from the United States 
the domestic supply of these materials is con- 
siderable and may be largely increased by some 
of the large mills, now temporarily closed down, 
resuming operations. 


SPRING TO SEE ACTIVE BUILDING 


CoLuMBuS, OHIO, Dec. 28.—Considerable con- 
struction is planned for Columbus and central 
Ohio, to begin with the opening of spring. 
Architects are busy making plans and specifica- 
tions, while contractors and material men, in- 
cluding lumbermen, have been called upon to 
submit figures for a number of building projects. 

During the winter various business and civic 
organizations have met and resolved to aid in 
home building in a financial way. Independent 
efforts toward increasing the housing facilities 
of Columbus are progressing satisfactorily. 
Several large building companies have been or- 
ganized and each has a rather extensive build- 
ing program to be started as soon as weather 
will permit. In addition to houses and -apart- 
ments, a number of large business buildings are 
projected. 


stant tax from business 
thru its waste and ineffectiveness, as well as thru 
the sure increase of sickness, discontent and 
inefficiency that always accompany poor hous- 
ing.’’ 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TAcoMA, WASH., Dec. 24.—A voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy was filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Tacoma Dec. 23 by the Mahoney 
Shingle Co., of Copalis, Wash. James Mahoney 
and Edward Pfister are the proprietors. The lia- 
bilities of the firm are given at more than $5,000. 
Individual petitions in bankruptcy have also been 
filed by both partners. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Dec. 24.—The supreme court 
has reversed the decision of Judge J. T. Ronald, of 
the Superior Court of King County, pertaining to 
the extent of damages sustained by the Hewitt- 
Lea Lumber Co. through the construction of the 
Lake Washington ship canal by King County. The 
company maintains that the construction of the 
canal caused the waters of Lake Washington to be 
lowered, resulting in the draining of the slough 
and consequent loss of navigation for transporta- 
tion of the products of the mill. The company sued 
for $125,000 and the action was dismissed in trial 
court. The Supreme Court cites decisions holding 
that the improvement of navigation held a prior 
right over the right of individuals affected by the 
improvements. The court finds that the term im- 
provements as used does not extend to the creation 
of new navigation projects as was the case in the 
construction of the canal. 





45,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable fire-killed and fire damaged tim- 
ber standing or down and all the live tim- 
ber marked or designated for cutting on 
an area embracing about 3,106 acres in un- 
surveyed Township 29 N., R. 15 W., Town- 
ship 28 N., Rs 15 and 16 W., and Township ~ 
27 N., R. 15 W., Montana P. M., Middle 
Fork, Flathead River watershed, Flathead, 
National Forest, Montana, estimated to be 
45,000,000 feet B. M., more or less of white 
pine, spruce, larch, Douglas fir, white fir, 
and lodgepole pine saw timber, approxi- 
mately 55 per cent spruce, 38 per cent larch 
and Douglas fir and 7 per cent other species. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $1.00 per M for green white pine and 
green spruce, $.50 per M for green timber 
of other species and dead timber of all 
species. 


DEPOSIT.—Two Thousand Dollars must be 
deposited with each bid to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded or retained in 
part as liquidated damages according to con- 
ditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Mis- 
soula, Montana, up to and including March 
15, 1921. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are. submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Missoula. Montana, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Kalispel, Montana. 











Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
Promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 


“BUNGALOW HOMES” 

















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZ 


2 ALASKA-YUFKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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1921 Outlook Bright 
For Good Flooring 


The coming year has big sales 
in store for every lumber 
dealer who sells reliable oak 
flooring, such as 


Acorn Brand 


** America’s Best Oak Flooring’’ 









Hundreds of people who plan 
to build in the Spring will want 
oak floors. Remember our 
flooring is absolutely guaran- 
teed for quality and milling. 







It will pay you to get our prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Bic Trees, Heavy Stands 
and Rugged Mountains 
are the conditions the Pa- 
cific Coast loggers have to 
meet. 
Willamette Engineers and Willa- | 
mette Equipment made it possible 
to put logs in the water at a profit. 


Send for our Pictorial Review of 
logging “Out West.’ 
WILLAMETTE 
IRON & STEEL WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 
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Retailer Has Own Garage 

At the time the data for this article was gath- 
ered the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
was operating six White trucks and supplementing 
them by Freuhauf trailers. These trucks were of 
various capacities, one being rated at 3% tons, 
four at 3 tons and one at 2 tons. 

A feature of the motor delivery equipment of 
the company is the very complete garage which 
Julius Seidel built and which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The garage was built 
sufficiently large to take care of not only the trucks 
in use at present but to permit of expansion in 


* the use of truck equip- 


ment and also to take 
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One manufacturer stresses the desirability of us- 
ing trucks of comparatively light weight, built of 
high grade material. The use of such a truck cuts 
down the dead load carried and consequently the 
gasoline consumption. 

Another manufacturer is convinced that outside 
of reasonable care on the part of the driver the 
best means of conserving gasoline is by the con- 
struction of good roads. 

On the Pacific coast trucks are very generally 
operated with distillate as fuel. That is, distillate 
is used except in starting. The tank is generally 
divided, so that five gallons of gasoline, say, may 





care of the automobiles 
used by the company in 
its business. The garage 
is in charge of a man 
who devotes his entire 
time to looking after it 
and to keeping the trucks 
and automobiles tuned up 
and in proper shape. The 
job of the truck drivers 
is to drive and they are 
not expected or permitted 
to make repairs of con- 
sequence. 


The company finds the 
use of motor trucks very 
advantageous not only in 
city delivery, but also to 
deliver to retail com- 
panies outside of the city. 
No very distant deliveries 
have yet been attempted 
—the maximum distance one way has been about 
twenty miles—but the company has delivered a 
good deal of redwood to retailers by this means. 

In a part of the yard separate from the garage 
there is a gasoline tank and pump such as are 
found at gasoline service stations. This is used 
to supply the trucks with gasoline. 





Pointers on Saving Gasoline 


In order to assemble data on how best to con- 
serve and save gasoline the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
requested a number of the leading truck manufac- 
turers to give their ideas upon this subject and 
also tell what they knew regarding distillate. The 
subject of gasoline was taken up, not because the 
cost of gasoline is the major operating cost but 
because it is one frequently talked over and be- 
cause gasoline is becoming scarcer and may be 
greatly conserved by proper truck operation. No 
hard and fast rule for the saving of gasoline can 
be given for installations vary and the rate of 
consumption of gasoline is different. Broadly 
speaking, care should be taken to keep the machine 
in tip-top shape and to see that the motor is prop- 
erly lubricated and that the carbureter adjust- 
ment is good. <A careful driver who knows how 
to conserve gasoline can do a great deal toward 
cutting the bill and frequently as much as 33 per- 
cent of the gasoline bill can be saved by such a 
man. 

The following are some suggestions given by 
one truck manufacturer to secure full gasoline 
utilization : 

Shut off motor whenever making stops of over 
two minutes. 

Coast down hill whenever possible. 

Pick best roads possible to travel over. 

Keep on high gear as much as possible. This 
does not mean to speed, however. 

In city driving pick streets with least traffic— 
stops for traffic signals mean motor running and 
wasting gasoline. 

When in a hole don’t waste gas on any gear but 
low, and if a bad place is ahead, judgment must 
be used whether or not it is possible with a good 
start to go thru on high. 

Keep track of miles and gasoline: When gas 
mileage seems high, test the motor to see if the 
carbureter is right. Ordinarily it is best not to 
bother with the carbureter and when it is neces- 
sary to do so have an expert do it, not one who 
does not understand the instrument. 

Arrange the load to get the best traction and 
distribute well over body when full loads are not 
carried. 

Experimenting is constantly going on to develop 
kerosene carbureters and to make that fuel adapt- 
able for truck motors. One concern has an engine 
in which kerosene can be burned without difficulty. 

One way of distinctly increasing the amount 
hauled per gallon of gasoline is to use trailers. 














TRUCK GARAGE OF THE JULIUS SEIDEL LUMBER CoO. 


be held and fifteen gallons of distillate. The start 
is made on gasoline and as soon as the motor is 
going well the distillate is switched on. The same 
earbureter can be used almost without change. 
However, where straight distillate is used it is 
necessary to install a distillate carbureter. 

The distillate on the Pacific coast is different 
from that of the East and middle West. This 
phase of the subject as well as the use of distillate 
is covered by one of the leading truck manufac- 
turers as follows: 


In the first place, from a theoretical standpoint 
the term “distillate’ is applied to so many differ- 
ent fuels that it is hard for us to limit it. How- 
ever, we are considering the term as it is applied 
to fuel on the Pacific coast. As you probably 
know, Pacific coast fuel and fuel that is used in 
the middle West and East are of different analyses. 
The Pacific coast oil is asphalt base, while our 
fuel in this section of the country and in the East 
is paraffin base. 

As far as the thermal efficiency of low grade 
gasoline in the East is concerned, it is about equiv- 
alent to the so called distillate on the Pacific coast. 
Consequently the distillate of this section of the 
country would be much lower grade and lower test 
than the Pacific coast fuel. Therefore, a motor 
and necessary equipment designed for burning 
Pacific coast distillate could not possibly operate 
with distillate in the East or in the middle West. 

This brings up the matter of standardization. 
Two entirely different motors, therefore, would 
have to be used by any nationally sold truck and 
as standardization is what each truck and automo- 
bile manufacturer is attempting to gain, we do not 
believe that this distillate proposition could be 
worked out satisfactorily. 

Another feature of the agpation is that distillate 
or low grade fuel is very efficient where a constant 
speed of the motor is maintained. Low grade 
fuels are used almost exclusively in the stationary 
engine where the speed does not vary. On the 
other hand a truck motor is constantly changing 
in speed, changing from idling speed to maximum 
speed in the space of seconds, and distillate is not 
efficient under these conditions. ; 

We should say that the most important consid- 
eration in lowering operating costs would be an 
efficient system of operating. Under “efficient sys- 
tem” I would include loading devices, unloading 
devices and a standard routing of the trucks. You 
will find that the items which eat up more money 
than any other are time waiting for loading and 
time waiting for unloading. We are sure that if 
more effort were expended on these instead of the 
gasoline item, the point of saving effected by the 
use of motor trucks will be brought home much 
sooner than if the emphasis is laid on gasoline. 


—V—-ese"r 


The rapid rate at which haulage in the large 
cities of the country is being motorized is typified 
by the record of trucks registered in New York 
City, which increased from 42,122 in 1918 to 
74,000 in 1920, an increase of approximately 75 
percent in the last three years. 
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Charges Farmers for Delivery 


For the last three years we have been using 
motor trucks in our business and find the service 
which we have been able to render and the amount 
of material we can deliver, over and above what 
we could with our teams, has amply paid us for 
the investment which we put into the trucks. 

Our truck equipment consists of one Clintonville 
“WD 3-ton capacity truck which we use largely 
for delivering building material and coal, it being 
equipped with Woods hydraulic hoist, making it a 
very efficient truck for that kind of hauling due 
to the fact that we can back under our elevator 
to load up sand and gravel or coal in a few min- 
utes and then take the load to point of delivery and 
unload it in a few minutes. 

Our other truck equipment consists of three 1%4- 
ton Jeffery trucks on which we have had bodies 
built to suit our particular trade. The bodies are 
{0 feet long and extend to the outside of the rear 
wheels and are made in such a way that we can 
remove the sides and put in stakes for hauling 
lumber where we have a load which would run 
higher than the side of the box and, at the same 
time, our boxes are perfectly tight and work very 
nicely in hauling coal, wood, cement and other 
materials handled in the building line. 

We consider that our Clintonville truck will de- 
liver as much material as any four teams would 
deliver, while our other trucks take the place of, 
as near as we are able to estimate, two teams. We 
would not consider for a moment going back to the 
old delivery system of handling our entire busi- 
ness by teams. 

There is another point in favor of the truck 
delivery system—it enables the dealer to make 
delivery to hig customers residing on farms within 
his territory. We have found that the farmers 
would much prefer to buy their material where it 
can be delivered to them on the farms and are 
willing to pay for such delivery, especially durin 
the summer months when they are busy with 
crops. I wish to state that I believe any dealer 
who is not using motor trucks is doing himself 
as well as his customers an injustice and I am 
sure the difference in the service rendered will 
— than pay for the investment in truck equip- 
ment, 

We charge for delivering material into the coun- 
try to farmers, basing our charges on mileage, 
figuring that our three 114-ton trucks will make an 
average of twelve miles an hour, or possibly a little 
better. We figure that truck on a basis of $25 a 
day. On the other hand we have based our cost 
of delivery on so much per ton at different times. 
But we haul a great deal of lumber and material 
which it is not necessary to weigh and it was this 
commodity which caused us to figure out a charge 
per mile. 

[The above relates the experience of C. Stark- 
weather & Son, Beaver Dam, Wis., as given by 
S. P. Gladney. More and more retail companies 
are finding it advisable to deliver to farmers, espe- 
cially during the summer months, and have gener- 
ally found it possible to charge for such deliv- 
eries, provided the charges are made when the 
delivering to the country is first started. 





(Below) The Duplex truck being turned on turntable. 


of loads pulled by the Duplex 


The experience of C. Starkweather\& Son is un- 
questionably of much value to other retail lumber- 
‘ven who are contemplating the installation of 
trucks or who desire to modify or. change their 
varticular equipment. There is a very distinct 
place in the lumber industry for hoist and dump 
bodies, as has been very forcibly brought out by 
Mr, Gladney.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Urges Road Building 


While the country at large awaits with interest 
the taking over of the reins of Government by the 
new Republican administration and accepts with 
approval the promises of the President-elect to con- 
duct the affairs of the nation with a coterie of 
wise and careful leaders as his counselors, busi- 
ness men are checking up closely public records of 
the men mentioned as possibilities in Mr. Harding’s 
cabinet to ascertain where they stand on the really 
vital economic issues that they feel should be 
molded into the administration policy. 

Business men in various sections of the country 
have expressed themselves generally as being grati- 
fied to note that of the potential portfolio candi- 
dates mentioned up to the present time, practically 
every one has been a man whose public duties and 
experiences have acquainted him with the need of 
a definite national highway program. 

Commenting on this phase of the obligations of 
the incoming administration, E. A. Williams, jr., 
president Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio, 
who has been conspicuous in agitating good roads 
issues during the incumbency of President. Wil- 
son and the last Congress, expressed the hope that 
the new order of affairs under Republican control 
also will include a broad, constructive policy. 

Mr. Williams pointed out that figures available 
at the Garford general offices show that of approx- 
imately 2,000,000 miles of highways in this coun- 
try, less than one-tenth are improved. 

“This is a deplorable condition that should be 
remedied,” he said. ‘The business of this nation 
depends upon its distribution facilities and the suc- 
cess or failure of business lies in the intelligent 
utilization of these facilities. 

“If business is to expand it must have highway 
development. A nation can reap more profit from 
a thoroly connected, properly constructed system 
of good roads than from anything else. It is im- 
perative that we have such a system to handle the 
constantly increasing needs for cheap and efficient 
transportation of foodstuffs and manufactured 
articles. 

“My investigations, as a truck manufacturer, 
into the possibilities of short-haul motor transpor- 
tation as a means of economic stabilization have 
convinced me that those possibilities must be de- 
veloped. A complete system of roadways is abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare of future business 
in the United States.” 


—————owero 


A Truck Railroad 


The accompanying illustrations show what 
might be called “The Duplex Logging Limited’ in 
action near Louetta, Tex. These illustrations 
show strikingly how G. 
C. Holston, of the Hols- 
ton Lumber Co., has put 
a Duplex 4-wheel drive 
truck to work hauling the 
logs for a 35,600-foot ca- 
pacity mill. The Duplex 
truck was first equipped 
with flanged wheels and 
two and one half miles of 
steel track was laid. By 
the use of a turntable at 
the mill and one in the 
woods this truck now 
hauls six loads a day, 
averaging from 3,500 to 
4,000 feet a load. The 
two and one half mile 
trip to the mill with a 
load is made in about 
eighteen minutes, altho 
there are two grades of 
not less than 2% to 3 
percent. The _ trailer 
equipment consists of 
two cars built on stand- 
ard heavy railroad 
trucks, with one set of 
trucks used as a_ semi- 
trailer directly back of 
the Duplex 4-wheel drive 
truck. A third car is left 
in the timber to be loaded 
while the Duplex hauls 

(Above) The kind one car and semitrailer 
to the mill. 


THE automobile and truck industry has brought 
a new market to the lumber industry. That mar- 
ket is the sale of lumber for garages. By the end 
of 1920 there will be close to 9,000,000 registered 
motor vehicles; if they were housed in wooden 
garages over 18,000,000,000 feet of lumber would 
be required. 





New Profits 
for Dealers 


There’s a ready market 
for Pyro-Non fire-resistant 
paints, because every pro- 
perty owner recognizes 
the wisdom of preventing 
fires. It sells readily be- 
cause it costs no more 
thanany good ready-mixed 
paint and it will protect 
your customers’ buildings 
for years to come. 


DYRo-NeN 


TRADE MARK 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT 


is a truly fire-resistant paint 
and should not be confused 
with so-called “cold water” 
fire resistant paints or those 
that have to be heated be- 
fore application. 


Instead of depending upon 
coating the outside of the 
wood forits action, Pyro-Non 
contains chemicals which per- 
meate the pores of the wood 
—thereby rendering it incap- 
able of transmitting flame. 


Write today for dealer’s 
proposition. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co. 


Incorporated 
505 Driggs Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd., - - _ New Orleans, La. 
Pyro-Non Products Co., 815 Hippedrome Bidg., Cleveland,'O. 
Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc., 208 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
K. M. Supply , 123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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_ New. Modern Band 
| Mill Started Opera- 
- tion December 1st 
1 Rs #- and.,will;.operate contin- 

., uously.during the Winter 

ee months, 
' Send us your inquiries for 


: White, Red and Mixed 


Oak Timbers 


Up to 20 Feet Long 


We can book orders for 
immediate shipment of 
white and red oak, red 
sap and black gum, No.2 
common and better grade. 


Quality First—Service Always 


H. G. Bohissen Mfg. Co. 


"Office, Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Office 
Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 
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Bridge and 


Crossing 


Plank 
Grade Stock 


cpocamwongs Daesarworts, Diy 





Sound Square 


Edge Mixed 


Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 
Cottonwood 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 


2 The uniform quality 
/ 5 | of our 
L B! Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
STOCK Is 
now ready lumber attracts and 


for shipment holds customers for us 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS, = Lumber Co., Inc. 

















Notes from Western Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN ‘AUSTRALIA, Nov. 18.—Refer- 
ence was made in these notes recently to the 
fact that the softwood importers of Australia 
were about to embark upon a strenuous campaign 
of softwood dumping in order to recover their old 
market. At one time it was rumored that the soft- 
wood would come from Pacific coast mills, tho 
not many credited it in view of the high prices of 
lumber in the United States. Now it turns out that 
the prospective source of supply is Siberia, where 
there are immense pine forests awaiting exploita- 
tion. West Australian timber interests have a lot 
of information about Siberian forests. They sent 
an expert lumberman up there years ago and got 
the lay of the land exactly. Tho political condi- 
tions have radically changed since then the day 
does not seem much nearer when those Siberian 
pines will be dealt with in the systematic manner 
that spells success and profit, so Australia is likely 
to wait a long time before she sees ships unloading 
at her wharves with lumber from the land of the 
Bolsheviks. In the meantime she will get what 
softwood she can from the old suppliers, and some 
fairly substantial cargoes have come this way dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Nothing like the old 
quantities are of course available, and the lumber 
yards are far from having the appearance of pre- 
war days. 

The inquiry into the Federal Government's saw- 
mill deal has revealed some puzzling circumstances, 
but perhaps none is more interesting to the tax- 
payer than that one of the properties was under 
offer a little time ago for about half what the 
Government paid for it, and now there are innuen- 
does of various kinds circulating about graft. The 
trend of the inquiry is to show that the Federal 
Government have paid a good deal more than they 
might have done had they had expert lumbermen 
on the job, and not left it to socalled lumber offi- 
cials in the prosy-dull departments that grow up 
around Australian Government administrations. 
Not a great deal of money has passed in the trans- 
action; the consideration is largely of bonds, a 
lot of which have many years to run. One of the 
properties is variously reported to have little valu- 
able timber upon it, being practically cut out. If 
this is so the Federai sawmilling venture is not 
likely to be worth while, and may prove another 
sink for a lot of money. 

I. H. Boas, of the Westralian Forests Products 
Department, who traveled recently thru the 
United States in the interests of his department, 
has been tempted to quit the Government service 
and take up a private appointment in Melbourne. 
It is regarded as a serious blow to the infant prod- 
ucts venture just as it was beginning to get into its 
stride, but the Federal authorities have been some- 
what lukewarm and have dallied with the problem 
in a trying fashion, so apparently Mr. Boas has 
tired of the whole business and got out of it. He 
has done excellent work since his return from his 
world’s tour and set investigators moving in many 
directions. One accomplishment that interests the 
hardwood millers is the conversion of jarrah bark 
into material for rope, bag and hessian making. 
Everything points to this being successfully de- 
veloped. 

Freights have lately risen again, and why, busi- 
ness people cannot always tell. As much as $60 
per load has been demanded and paid for lumber 
shipments, but these last few days there was a 
material fall to $40 per load, with $45 as about the 
average, 


Seek Enactment of Corporation Bill 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 24.—Carl Seitz, for many 
years manager of the China Import & Export Lum- 
ber Co.’s affairs in Shanghai, has returned to the 
United States and will go to Washington, D. C., 
from this city in a few days to explain the need 
for the enactment of the proposed Federal incor- 
poration bill for American companies in China. 
Mr. Seitz has this information at his fingers’ tips, 
for it was thru the regulations of the British order 
in council that Mr. Seitz, an American citizen, was 
deprived from acting as manager of the company 
whose business he built up in the Orient. This 
order provides that such managers must be British 
subjects. 

Mr. Seitz explained upon his arrival here that 
unless the proposed Federal incorporation bill is 
enacted Americans will have no opportunity to 
carry on business in China. The company repre- 
sented by Mr. Seitz deals in lumber and is repre- 
sented here by Dant & Russell. It had built up 
a large business prior to the war and Mr. Seitz 
was beginning to reconstruct the business when 
the new British order came and ‘upset all plans 





and necessitated his resignation as 
Strenuous efforts have been made to obtain relief 
thru a change in the British order, but without any 
encouragement whatever, and so Mr. Seitz and 
H. H.. Arnold, president of the Shanghai Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce, have come to America 


manager. 


to lay the facts in the case before Congress. It is 
hoped that the bill will be enacted very shortly, 
as it has the strongest of support of every Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other business organizations 
approached upon the subject. The urgent need of 
legislation that will place American business or- 
ganizations in China on an equal footing with those 
of other nationalities has been promptly realized. 

As for business conditions in the Orient, Mr. 
Seitz says that they are picking up in Japan and 
in fairly good shape in China. Crop failures in 
parts of China will have disastrous results this 
winter, Mr. Seitz says, for it is said that not less 
than 5,000,000 people there will perish from starva- 
tion. 


on 


Lower Lumber Freight Rates 


SrattLte, WasH., Dec. 24.—Further softening of 
Pacific rates is shown in the weekly freight circu- 
lar of the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast. With the exception of San Francisco, 
southern California ports and the Hawalin Islands, 
there is a decline thruout the list in the lumber 
tariff from Puget Sound, Grays Harbor or the 
Columbia River. It aggregates uniformly a slump 
of $2.50 per thousand, in keeping with the Ship- 
ping Board’s reduction recently announced of the 
lumber rate from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic 
seaboard thru the Panama Canal, which figure is 
now $22.50 as against the previous rate of $25. 
The prediction is made that this rate will soon be 
dropped to $15, at which point it is believed ship- 
pers will be enabled to take advantage of the 
water route to the Atlantic coast, with the pros- 
pect of a back haul as far inland as Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

The current rates as given by the freight circu- 
lar are: Auckland, $30; Wellington, $30; Lyttle- 
ton, $30; Dunedin, $30; Sydney, $30; Melbourne, 
$32.50; Valparaiso, $30; Callao, $30; Cape Town, 
$45 to $47.50; other South African ports $45 to 
$47.50. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 24.—The year is 
ending with the export business extremely dull 
and with no immediate prospect of revival. Ocean 
freights show a declining tendency and vessels are 
being laid up for want of cargoes. Some of the 
vessel owners have refused offers of lumber car- 
goes at unprofitable rates. The Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., of this city, sold 2,500,000 
feet of lumber during the week. The year’s total 
will make a pretty good showing, but orders on the 
books are being rapidly cleaned up. The Australian 
situation, remains very quiet. 

The Redwood Export Co., has supplied the mem- 
ber mills with a fair volume of orders during the 
year. Numerous cargoes and parcel shipments 
went to Australia and some to Europe. Red- 
wood ties were shipped largely to the west coast 
of South America. Some inquiries have been re- 
cently received. The barkentine Charles F. Crocker 
has been chartered for a voyage from Eureka to 
Australia with redwood. 











To Confer on Cuban Conditions 


New Orieans, LA., Dec. 27.—A conference of 
the lumber exporters engaged in trade with Cuba 
or the West Indies in general is being arranged 
thru the agency of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, and will be held here sometime in 
January, the date to be announced later. It is 
probable that a number of Cuban dealers will be 
invited to attend the meeting, since its purpose is 
to bring about an adjustment of trade conditions 
that will be to the advantage of all concerned. 

A condition of affairs has developed in this 
branch of the export trade that is causing no little 
dissatisfaction and some distress. During the 
flush times in Cuba especially, it is explained, 
ordinary business precautions were in large meas- 
ure relaxed. Cuba was prospering, her lumber 
importers were making good profits. Their orders 
were welcomed and in many cases shipments were 
made, it is said, on telegraphic order without the 
usual formalities. The importers made no difficul- 
ties about the grades, finding it easy to dispose 
of their stocks and enjoying easy credit terms. 

When the depression hit Cuba and the morator- 
ium was declared, the penalty for this general lax- 
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ity began to run, according to the story. Cuban 
ealers found themselves over-stocked. Some, 
‘aught over-extended, found themselves unable to 
ike care of their obligations, others proved not 
entirely reliable. Stocks in many instances were 
hrown back upon the exporters, some of whom 
ere saddled by additional burdens from the fact 
hat they had chartered vessels for further deliv- 
ries and the shipping interests insisted upon hold- 
ig them to their obligations. 

In these circumstances, a general conference is 
msidered desirable in the general interest to ar- 
ange, if possible, an adjustment that will bring 
rder out of the temporary confusion and restore 


the trade to a sound footing. It is understood 
that terms of payment, contract forms, and grades 
will be among the topics brought -up for discus- 
sion. The Southern Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion says that all lumber exporters interestéed-in 
the Cuban and West Indian trade will be invited 
to attend, whether members of the association or 
not. It is hoped to have all the Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports represented. The invitation will 
include, it is understood, representatives of bank- 
ing concerns whose lumbermen clients are en- 
gaged in Cuban trade and whose counsel regarding 
the financial phases of the problem will be valuable 
and welcomed. 





Production is at the lowest ebb of the year, 
nany plants being closed down for repairs and in- 
ventories. Demand is still very light, tho a re- 
ival of interest on the part of retailers soon after 
ihe turn of the year is generally looked for. Price 
reductions are reported here and there, but without 
as yet any very marked effect in the direction of 
tirring up orders. 

Conditions at various centers are briefly reported 
as follows: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are almost entirely down for the holidays, and from 
the present outlook will continue with a very light 
production after the first of the year. There has 
een little buying lately. The storm sash and door 
trade seems about over. Plants are pretty well 
stocked both with lumber and glass. 

The door and sash factories and planing mills 
at Buffalo, N. Y., are closed down for the holidays 
in most cases and repairs are being made and 
inventories taken. The proprietors report having 
had less than the normal amount of business of 
late, but are hopeful that a turn for the better will 
take place when the winter is over. 

The trade in millwork, door and sash in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is quiet. Most of the plants are at 
low ebb as far as work goes and many are ex- 


pected to close down after the first of the year. 
Prospects for the spring are bright if there is 
activity in building circles. Until the building 
season opens, millwork, door and sash business will 
continue quiet. 

Prices on factory stock thruout Kansas City 
(Mo.) territory are being cut generously, it is re- 
ported, by mills which want enough business to 
keep their forces going. There is yery little actual 
demand for yard stock and the volume of new figur- 
ing on specials is very light. There are very few 
salesmen on the road. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men with 
a considerable out of town business have been do- 
ing fairly well right up to Christmas, but the 
trade in the city slumped badly, with few orders 
coming out and with no immediate prospect of an 
improvement of considerable proportions. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco (Calif.) sash 
and millwork plants, with winter building opera- 
tions rather slow. Door factories in the Bay 
counties are operating at a reduced rate of pro- 
duction. Only one of the finished door factories 
at the white and sugar pine mills is in operation, 
but there are stocks on hand ready to ship When 
the eastern market revives. There is not much 
production of sash and door cut stock. 





“Portable” House Built in 1836 Still Stands 


On the bank of the Mississippi at the famous 
old town of Prairie du Chien there is a house 
around which clings a quaint story of how one 
family met the high cost of lumber in early 
days. It is a ‘‘set up’’ house and was built 
nearly a hundred years ago. It is still in fairly 
good condition and has been used constantly as 
a residence since 1836. 

It is called ‘‘the house 


more she had a boat all ready on which the 
house, family and household goods could be 
transported. 

So it happened that in June, 1836, the family 
and their house went aboard the boat, descended 
French Creek and the Ailegheny River to Pitts- 
burgh. There the boat was tied to a steamer 





without a nail in it.’’ 
The boards were put to- 
gether with pegs back 
in 736, and pegs still 
hold them together. 
There probably are 
few quainter houses in 
the Northwest, and not 
another one with quite 
such a history. The 
story brings it vividly 
‘o mind how great was 
the problem of building 
suitable home for his 
‘amily which confronted 
the pioneer, at the cost 
f building materials 
ar from railroads. Of 
vurse stone houses or 
‘bins of logs could be 
ughly put together 
1 these for the most 

















it served for the home 
the frontier. 
With Rev. Alfred 
unson, ‘the Methodist minister who left his 
ne in Pennsylvania to act as missionary 
ing the Indians and live at Prairie du Chien, 
thought of such a crude habitation for his 
‘e and children was not tolerable. Yet, he 
‘te home, ‘lumber and other building mate- 
ls are so extremely high, I can not see how 
can afford to build a frame house.’’ His 
e responded: ‘‘I’ll get the house all ready 
» and we’ll take it with us.’? When the 
erend had returned to Pennsylvania several 
ths later he found Mrs. Brunson had been 
rood as her word. A house was all cut and 
lumber fitted ready to be set up. Further- 


THE BRUNSON HOUSE AS IT LOOKS TODAY 


and towed to St. Louis. At that place it was 
transferred to another steamer and towed north 
to Prairie du Chien. The whole journey had 
been 1,950 miles. 

Soon after the family and the house had 
reached their destination the materials were put 
together and the ‘‘portable house’’ set up. 
Safe to say, it was the first of its kind in the 
great Northwest. How wisely Mrs. Brunson 
had chosen her materials in her scheme to cut 
down the high cost of lumber is shown the 
fact that after eighty-five years the frame 
house is still a comfortable residence. 





Sell more homes complete and increase your. profits by. inf 


Up 2 

encing, tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1921: 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard. equipnient’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lews’”’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small ,bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; .all proved 
practical, suited to any climate: either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and. best home ideas in 
erica. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 
1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Beaumont Quality™ 
Is Worth Trying Now 


Buyers who pride them- 
selves on quality prod- 
ucts should get in touch 








OUR 
SPECIALTIES: 


with us for Bridge 
. ae 
Yellow Pine and | Ss"Piins, 
Car Siding, 


Hardwood Lumber 


Our service will equal 
your requirements at all 


Roofing, 








times. 
The Beaumont 8 & Merits. Pr: 
Beaumont Lumber Co. 








- Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


Mills at A. L. BOYNTON 

White City and San Augustine LUMBER CO. 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas Texas 


Lufkin - 











The Lumberman’s : 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
unswens Us teclghtt weteck uollations boned feet to 
jeces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
sea measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking i 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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HARDWOODS 


Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. a 


‘ 














FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwood 


Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 











Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


lear 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No. 3 Hemlock 


_Get Our Prices Now. 





Foster-Latimer | 
\ Wisconsin Lumber oe 











i" 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 











GRAND RAPIDS 
Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northe 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 vertetins of 38 in, and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Fiooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


MICHIGAN 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 27.—Little change is to be noted in the 
hardwood market here. Demand is off, especially 
so far as industrials are concerned, tho furniture 
factories expect to secure sufficient orders to begin 
increasing production during late January or Feb- 
ruary. During the last week there has been a 
noticeable slump in the demand for hardwoods for 
construction purposes and retailers are of the opin- 
ion that there will be no increase in the demand 
from that source until the spring building season 
opens early in March. 

The market is distinctly a buyer’s market with 
no buyers, if such a phrase can be used. While 
dealers’ stocks here are not heavy, for the most 
part they are well balanced. Some dealers here 
who would have had purchased at this season 
in a normal year at least 100 cars have confined 
their buying to from ten to fifteen cars. In spite 
of a natural turn toward optimism, they are not 
counting on the spring building season opening up 
with a bang that will exhaust their stocks within 
three weeks. They believe the trouble, as one 
dealer put it, is “economic boils.” He said it 
would take time to work out the bad blood and 
clear the situation. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 27.—Things are very dull this week in the 
offices of the jobbers and manufacturers of hard- 
woods, and even the pine men find business slow. 
However, there is a feeling that when the sales- 
men go out next week for business they will find 
the retailer and the consumer in a far more re- 
ceptive frame of mind and much more willing to 
buy for early delivery. It is reported that any 
number of buyers have been waiting until after in- 
ventory to place any stock on their yards and 
some retailers have already started buying for 
delivery in mid-January. 

George Wilcox, jr., of the I. B. Wilcox Lumber 
Co., Louisville, stated that inquiries were con- 
siderably better than they had been and some ship- 
ments are being made, but buyers are trying to cut 
quotations made them, which is resulting in a good 
many orders being refused. 

A. E. Norman, jr., of the Norman Lumber Co., 
reports improved demand for poplar box shooks 
and prospects of better. demand for poplar siding 
in late January. The company is buying lumber 
freely at present. 

At a meeting on Dec. 21 of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club it was decided not to hold a meeting 
on Dec. 28, as a number of the members would 
be out of town for the holidays. 

A million feet of logs is on the yards at the 
local plant of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., 
which should assure full operation of the mill for 
some months. The company increased its yard 
acreage by purchase of additional land a few 
months ago and has space for increased holdings 
of logs and lumber. 

Reports have been received during the week of 
gum lumber being sold at as low as $59 for com- 
mon red and $85 for FAS red, inch thickness. 
These prices secured the order in one case, where 
Some of the competitors were quoting $65 and 


$100. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dec. 27.—During the holiday week the lumber 
trade in central Ohio remained quiet. Buying is 
reduced to a point where actual needs only are 
taken care of and no effort is being made to stock 
up for the future. This applies equally to southern 
pine and hardwoods. Inventories are now attract- 
ing the attention of dealers and they are loath to 
buy until these are completed. 

Southern pine is still unsteady and a wide range 
in prices is reported. This comes from some mill 
owners trying to force trade by cutting quotations. 
Reduction in production is lessening these ex- 
tremely cheap stocks. Transit cars are stili numer- 
ous and this has a bad effect on the trade. Ship- 
ments are coming out promptly from all sections. 

Hardwoods are holding up better than southern 
pine, altho some weakness is apparent in certain 
items. Factory demand is curtailed owing to the 
shutting down of factories. Shipments are prompt 
and there are sufficient dry stocks to take care of 
current business. Box factories are the best cus- 
tomers. Railroads are showing a disposition to 
buy more liberally than formerly. 

M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., says inquiries from the railroads are encourag- 
ing and trade from that source is expected. E. M. 
Stark, secretary of the company, spent Christmas 
with friends and relatives in Chicago. 

Thomas T. Van Swearingen, a lumberman of 
Seattle, formerly in business in Columbus, visited 


relatives at Columbus and Circleville over the holi- 
days. He left Columbus nineteen years ago to take 
up the business in the West and has succeeded very 
rapidly. 

Receiver Harry BE. Stafford, of the Brasher Lum- 
ber Co., of Columbus, is hurrying work on repair- 
ing the mill at Glendon, Clarke County, Alabama, 
in order to get it in operation. A fire at the mill 
destroyed the planing mill, dry kilns and other 
equipment and thus put the entire mill out of com- 
mission. H. D. Brasher, president of the com- 
pany, recently returned from a trip to the mill. 
P. M. Anderson, formerly with the Brasher Lum- 
ber Co., has purchased the wholesale and retail 
lumber and supply business of F. J. Emswiler at 
1826 East Long Street, which he is operating under 
the name of the Dealers’ Lumber & Coal Co. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 28.—There has been little or no change in 
the trade of the hardwood lumber manufacturers 
in Evansville and southern Indiana during the 
last week or ten days. Many of the manufac- 
turers are taking their inventories and getting 
ready for the New Year. While they are not ex- 
pecting any big revival in trade during the first 
month in the New Year, they do look for January 
to bring in a larger volume of trade than was 
reported during December. Manufacturers are 
more optimistic than they were a few weeks ago 
and in their opinion business conditions will grad- 
ually improve. The retail lumber trade is keep- 
ing pace with the wholesale trade, which means 
that it is dull and lifeless. Sash and door men 
and planing mill owners say they have done little 
business during the last month or six weeks. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 27.—Business in the local hardwood lumber 
circles is slow. The woodworking industries are 
not doing much. Retail business in hardwoods is 
also at low ebb. Men in the industry are very op- 
timistic as to what the new year will bring. 
Retailers are finding renewed interest among 
architects and builders in inquiries for materials 
on construction work that has been delayed. As 
prices on lumber and other building materials have 
been readjusted to a point where a further drop 
is not probable, and labor conditions are very 
much improved, there is very little doubt among 
the trade that 1921 should see a big revival in 
the demand for hardwoods in the building lines. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 27.—The hardwood market is very quiet. A 
few orders are being filled from both domestic and 
foreign sources and the tone of the market is 
considered better than a short time ago. No in- 
crease in demand is expected for the immediate fu- 
ture. On the contrary, it is generally admitted 
that, with the inventorying period just ahead, 
continued quiet will be the rule, at least until the 
middle of January. After that time, it is gener- 
ally felt that there will be some revival of buying 
but some members of the trade are disposed to 
believe that the first several months of 1921 will 
probably be rather slow. In the meantime, it is 
certain that very little hardwood lumber will be 
produced before spring. Orders are generally for 
one to two cars, indicating that consuming inter- 
ests are buying only to meet pressing requirements. 
The exchange situation is so adverse that, altho 
there are more inquiries from European sources, 
there is little actual business in immediate pros- 
pect. Stocks are somewhat below normal, 

Predictions have been made from time to time 
that production at the end of 1920 would be a 
basis of 10 to 15 percent of normal. Some members 
of the trade here believe that output at present is 
slightly above these figures but even the most 
liberal authorities concede that hardwood output 
is not more than 20 percent of normal for this time 
of year. Logging operations are suspended thru- 
out the southern field, with remarkably few ex- 
ceptions, and it is pointed out that, with bad 
weather at hand and with so’ little incentive to 
manufacture more lumber, it will be impossible to 
increase output substantially even if conditions 
become sufficiently favorable to justify this course. 
Some members of the trade hold that there will be 
even greater curtailment during the first several 
months of 1921 than has been witnessed up to this 
time. A number of plants are scheduled to go 
out of commission between now and Jan. 15. 

Nickey Bros., (Inc.) have resumed operations 
on part time at their big hardwood mill and veneer 
plant in East Memphis but Roy Martin, who is in 
charge, declares that this firm has suspended all 
logging and that it will stop manufacturing as 
soon as it has cut up logs now on hand. 
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It is expected in well informed lumber circles 
here that the Supreme Court of the United States 
may hand down its decision in the Open Competi- 
tion Plan case Jan. 3, next opinion day. This 
decision has been expected almost every Monday 
for the last several weeks but nothing has yet 
come from this high tribunal. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec. 27.—Lumber operations are almost at a 
standstill here, as is usual during the holidays. 
The weather conditions are ideal for woods work, 
as there has been a fine fall of snow. Locally there 
is no change in the markets, the demands being 
meager, with prices fluctuating. 

The three Oconto lumber companies, the Oconto 
Co., the Holt Lumber Co. and the Holt Hardwood 
Co., cut the wages of their employees 75 cents, 
owing to general business depression. They also 
announced a general reduction in the price of 
wood and lumber. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ashland, has 
taken a tank, similar to those used in the war, to 
its camps near Tula, Mich., where it is operating 
successfully in woods work. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Dec. 27.—-The market is very inactive and lum- 
bermen are hopeful that this condition indicates 
the usual calm before the storm. Prices have been 
reduced to such an extent that manufacturers 
find it necessary to give more attention to their 
operating costs, with the idea of making every 
possible reduction in order to meet the prevailing 
values. 

Statistics covering the present volume of produc- 
tion indicate that the output is about 40 percent 
of normal thruout the southern peninsula. A num- 
ber of the mills that are closed will not resume 
operations until the demand improves and prices 
are stabilized on a basis that will enable them to 
produce lumber at a fair margin of profit. Stock 
conditions are favorable, with the supply of some 
items of the higher grades and thick stock below 
normal. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 29.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered twenty-seven, with ten frame dwellings. 
The costs were $47,800, making the week a typical 
holiday one, with very little doing. 

It is stated that an investigation of building 
conditions will take place in this city to determine 
if anything like the situation in New York pre- 
vails. The hearing is expected to be held next 
month. That the committee is warranted in com- 
ing here is the opinion of William H. Fitzpatrick, a 
local contractor and Democratic political leader. 
He said: ‘While I will not attempt to predict 
what conditions will be disclosed, I am sure that 
combines exist in Buffalo. It would not surprise 
me if there should be a reduction of 100 percent in 
some building lines if the committee holds hearings 
here.” Mr. Fitzpatrick, who intends to assist the 
committee, says that the combines referred to are 
in builders’ supplies. He has requested that an in- 
vestigation be made. 

John W. Cowper, a building contractor, alleges 
that there are certain combines here which work 
against the ultimate consumer and the contractor, 
but he does not think that steel, brick or lumber 
is affected, nor does he believe any collusion with 
labor exists. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange has decided to 
hold its meetings on Fridays, instead of Saturdays, 
in future, owing to the fact that the change will 
be convenient to many of the members. The meet- 
ing place has also been changed and for some time 
at least it will be the Old Colony rooms of the 
Iroquois Hotel. The former quarters in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce were not large enough and no 
other rooms there were available. 

The Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co. has been dis- 
solved by the retirement of F. H. Sanford, who is 
located at New Orleans. The business will be con- 
tinued by Charles W. Bodge, with office in the Pru- 
dential Building. The change takes place on Jan. 
1. Mr. Bodge has not as yet outlined his future 
plans, having been called to Massachusetts a few 
days ago by the death of his mother. 

A. Conger Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., has been chosen chairman of 
the local committee to raise $500,000 for the chil- 
dren of Central Europe. All the churches in the 
city will be asked to hold special services on Jan. 
® to aid the relief fund. 

William L. Henrich, a leading lumberman and 
planing mill proprietor, is one of the candidates 
for director of the Chamber of Commerce at the 
election to be held Jan. 12. Bighteen have been 
nominated and of these nine will be chosen. H. 
Ernest Montgomery retires as a director, his term 
of office having expired. 

The wholesale lumbermen of Buffalo will have a 





party at the Iroquois Hotel Jan. 4 to mark the 
opening of the new year. The affair is in charge 
of the “deviltry’” committee, which consists of 
Fred M. Sullivan as chairman and Charles N. 
Perrin as vice chairman. 

Some of the local wholesalers-were preparing to 
be pleasantly surprised when letters came in asking 
for lumber prices. They found a line at the bot- 
tom of the sheet generally confessing that the 
figures were needed for inventory purposes. There 
is a difference of opinion among yard owners and 
those who have no lumber in stock. Anyone who 
is holding lumber is of course trying hard to main- 
tain his prices. But the others declare that the 
effort is useless and the sooner they come down 
the sooner the trade will revive. 

Buffalo lumbermen are praising the plans and 
pictures of moderate priced houses in the AMBR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of late. It seems to be accepted 
here that with some building costs still high these 
houses figured at $4,500 would have cost $6,000 
a year ago. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Dec. 28.—The Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., of 
this city, held its annual meeting last week, and 
in addition to transacting routine business it re- 
elected its officers. George E. Foster, of Wausau, 
was present at the meeting. 

A recent fall of snow has stimulated the logging 
industry of this vicinity to a considerable extent. 

G. W. Campbell, who has acted as manager of 
the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co.’s interests at Park 
Falls for the last seventeen years, has tendered 
his resignation and intends to engage in another 
line of business. Mr. Campbell’s successor is H. H. 
Butts. Mr. Butts was formerly sales manager of 
the Park Falls Lumber Co., but several months ago 
resigned from that position to engage in the lum- 
ber business as a member of the Sutliff-Butts Co., 
with headquarters at Ashland. 


SOPERTON, WIS. 


Dec. 28.—The approach of New Year finds this 
locality in the doldrums so far as shipping activity 
is concerned. Buyers are holding off with a degree 
of caution that the future may reveal to be unwise. 

The mills hereabouts are running practically at 
eapacity. Men are comparatively plentiful as, 
due to the stoppage of shipping, yard crews have 
been greatly reduced. The present year closes 
with a record that probably will not soon be paral- 
leled in the lumber industry in the North. In 
May the timberworkers strike occurred and men 
refused to work for the highest wages in the 
history of the industry. Six months later found 
the situation completely reversed and manufac- 
turers were compelled to let men out because of 
lack of business. Many mills are operating now, 
not because manufacturers foresee profit in so do- 
ing, but because they are willing to make sacrifices 
to avert the calamity of widespread unemployment. 
There is a general feeling, however, that in the 
face of the obvious coufitrywide needs for lumber 
the resumption of normal trade can not be long 
deferred. 


OCCUPIES FINE NEW QUARTERS 


MonteomMeEry, ALA., Dee. 29.—Betty & Sons 
Lumber Co., one of the largest wholesalers of 
southern pine in Alabama, is now located in its 
commodious and luxurious new quarters at No. 
11 South Lawrence Street, immediately back of 
the Montgomery Advertiser office here. The 
entire first floor of this building was remodeled 
by the owner for the Betty & Sons company to 
fit its needs, and the result is very pleasing to 
the new tenant. 

Thomas H. Betty, president and manager of 
Betty & Sons Lumber Co., belongs to the old 
school of southern pine lumbermen in the mat- 
ter of experience, for he has been a lumberman 
for forty-three years. During this nearly half 
century he has maintained a record of always 
discounting his mill invoices for lumber. 

With Mr. Betty are his four sons and a son- 
in-law and this company is undoubtedly a splen- 
did example of how agreeably brothers may 
work together. The sons are B. G. Betty, secre- 
tary; L. S. Betty, vice president; Lee I. Betty 
and Thomas B. Betty. The son-in-law is E. N. 
Finch. 


CUT BUILDING LABORERS’ WAGES 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Dee. 28.—Reduction of 
wages of common labor from 67% cents to 50 
cents an hour, effective Jan. 1, is announced by 
the Springfield Building Trades Association. 
The reduction will affect about two thousand 
men ordinarily employed on building work. 
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M. B. FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 
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FLOORING 


We ship very high grade stock from our 
West Va. and Arkansas Band Mills. 
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high grade lumber and ship it when 
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Mr. Retailer: 


t’s Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE. 


give us a chance to quote 
We specialize in 


you. 
FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


g MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


a 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 

New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 





























Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks and ready to 
White Oak | Si) oruers ‘ase sa: 
Red Oak licited. 

Poplar ‘ 
Hickory ar wee gua 
White Ash _— ss 


LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, -MISS. 


Gum, Poplar, Oak, Ash 


10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Gum 








en 10 cars 4/4 2 Common Poplar 
od 5 cars -s ‘4 No. 3 Common Oak 
3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Cummo.: Gum 
Your 3 cars 5/4 No. 1 Common Gum 
Orders 3 cars 5/4 FAS Gum 


lear 8/4 Log run Ash 


For particulars address 


MERL LUMBER CO., ™*nigs\™: 


Baldwin Hardwood 


LumberCo. | Lumber 














316 Railway Exchange, ||‘ 
CHICAGO PO PL AR 
Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 
pear County 
Lumber Go. Manufacturers of 
Brookhaven, Mississippi BAND SAWN 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 








& .F.Vernon Lumber Go. 


Sales Agents BROOKHAVEN, semen ae 





CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dec. 24.—The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. at 
Onalaska and the Chehalis Mill Co. are two of the 
Lewis County mills that will not be closed down. 
The former will suspend operations only about four 
days during the holidays. 

The Beiger Veneer Co., of Kelso, has purchased 
a tract of 20,000,000 feet of high class yellow fir 
timber, situated about seven miles southwest of 
Rainier, Ore. This timber is practically all the 
best veneer stock. It will be logged into lengths 
suitable for manufacturing into veneer and will 
be hauled by truck to Rainier, where it will be 
rafted and towed to the company’s plant at Kelso. 
Logging operations will be begun early next month 
and can be continued thruout the winter. The 
factory at Kelso will begin operation in the near 
future after a short shutdown. 

The Hill Logging~Co. operating at Bunker, on 
the South Bend branch of the Northern Pacific, 
closed down this week for an indefinite period, but 
operations may be resumed about Feb. 1. 

W. Tinley Downs, secretary-treasurer of the 
Luedinghaus Lumber Co., Dryad, Wash., left for 
California Dec. 8 to join his wife and son, who 
had preceded him a few weeks. Mr. Downs expects 
to remain there until about Feb. 1, altho the family 
will probably stay longer. They are at Coronado 
Beach at San Diego. The mill at Dryad is shut 
down and probably will not begin operations again 
until early in February. John Leigh, formerly 
with the North American Lumber Co., Portland, 
is now at Dryad looking after office details of the 
— Lumber Co. cucing Mr. Downs’ ab- 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 24—Seasonal dullness pervades the fir in- 
dustry, with the element of speculation wholly 
and absolutely lacking. This is a condition that 
in itself is no occasion for alarm, for it is the reg- 
ular thing at this time of year. But the fir mar- 
ket today continues to feel the effects of the re- 
adjustment process, which is now going on in all 
commodities. As previously indicated, it would 
seem that fir is about at the rock bottom price. It 
is true that some manufacturers, taking their cue 
from the utter demoralization of southern pine, 
have engaged in some unloading of fir on account 
of the excess profits tax. On the whole, the in- 
dustry is marking time, awaiting the day when 
the last drop of water will have been squeezed out 
and business begins again on an entirely new basis. 
When that time comes lumbermen expect an era 
of great prosperity. One of the largest plants in 
the Pacific Northwest which recently shut down 
for an indefinite period, has issued this statement 
so that its employees may understand exactly what 
the manufacturers are facing: 

“Summing up the entire proposition, looking at 
it from all sides and angles, we are forced to this 
conclusion, much as it is against our will. The 
price of manufacturing must come down, as must 
the price of logs. When these items reach a cer- 
tain level, or the market improves, we will reopen 
our plant and will resume operations. Until then 
the plant will remain closed.” 

Momentarily it would appear that logs are weak 
and decidedly up in the air, with the mills playing 
for lower prices. Yet the loggers seem to hold 
the stronger hand. They insist on the present level 
and may be able to maintain it, for it is a fact 
that there is no surplus of logs in Puget Sound or 
western Washington. There has been some shad- 
ing in log prices, which accounts for the element 
of weakness just noticed; but on the whole the 
loggers are well fortified and probably able to 
maintain the stand they have already outlined. 

The weekly lumber review of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association says: 

“Production for the week ended Dec. 18 was 
1.36 percent less than shipments. This is the first 
time since last July that shipments have exceeded 
cut and is a reflection of the greatly increased 
number of mills that have closed down as the end 
of the year approaches. Actual production for the 
week was 54 percent of normal. The volume of 
new business showed a marked decline in both do- 
mestic cargoes and export trade, while the total of 
all orders accented for the week was the smallest 
of any week for the year with the exception of 
the holiday week ended Jan. 3. 1920. Rail ship- 
ments exceeded rail orders 39.69 percent. Actual 
production at 119 mills was 46,111,294 feet; total 
new business was 29,563.609 feet: total shipments 
were 46,739,403 feet. The steady decline in the 
unfilled balance in the rail trade has not been in- 
terrupted and is now 2,485 cars. In the local 


trade new business amounted to 2,274,611 feet and 
deliveries were 3,123,947 feet. 


In the cargo trade 






domestic orders were 2,638,998 feet and export 


1,070,000 feet. Shipments were: Domestic, 4,533,- 
252 feet ; export, 6,142,204 feet. The unshipped 
balanee is : Domestic, 85, 147,152 feet; export, 13,- 
660,898 feet. 

Work on the new dry shed of the Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co. began Nov. 8, and the structure complete 
was turned over to the company Dec. 5. The shed 
is 96 feet wide and 260 feet long, of frame con- 
struction thruout. The roof is supported by twen- 
ty-four 12 x 14-inch posts, each 30 feet long. Ap- 
proximately 200,000 feet of lumber was used in 
building the shed, which has a floor area of 92,120 
square feet. It will have a capacity of 2,000,000 
feet of kiln dried lumber. 

A. J. Rhodes, former president of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, and also of the Washington 
State Chamber of Commerce, will attend the na- 
tional council of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, D. C., Jan. 27-28. One 
of the topics in which Mr. Rhodes is vitally inter- 
ested is the housing problem, which he hopes will 
be presented before the meeting in such form as to 
result in a constructive program. It is conceded 
that a revival of home building in the United 
States would stimulate the lumber industry of 
western Washington. 

H. M. Spain and W. EB. Houser, of H. M. Spain 
& Co., timber cruisers of Memphis, Tenn., are in 
Seattle on a tour which up to the present time has 
consumed a month. They have investigated the 
timber resources of Vancouver Island and have 
gone as far north as Albornie. 

Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Co., is on his 
way home after a visit to the national capital. He 
was there as a member of a committee including 
Ernest Dolge, of Tacoma, and Clarence Blagen, of 
Hoquiam, to present the views of west Coast man- 
ufacturers on inventory values. ,Mr. Hogg will 
reach home about Jan. 1. In the meantime he is 
visiting important consuming centers, including 
Kansas City and St. Louis. A wire from him pre- 
dicts that while there will be better business’ after 
a while, he does not look for radical improvement 
until the second quarter of the year. 

Donald H. Clark, assistant secretary of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, has returned from a visit to Vancouver, 
B.C. In that city he met with the Shingle Agency 
of British Columbia in order to explain to its mem- 
bers the action of the fourth annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress in this city and to detail to the 
British Columbians the significance of the change 
in packing rules. His visit was also made for the 
purpose of finding out what date the British Co- 
lumbia mills preferred to go on the 20-20 pack. 
At this time he is not able to give out definite 
information on the change to the new method. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 24.—The fir lumber situation is no better, 
with the California yards generally holding off 
until after the annual inventory. Flooring is scarce 
and there is some demand at about $15 over List B 
for No. 1. 

With the mills in Oregon and Washington gen- 
erally closed down, it will be hard to place orders 
for specials for some time, and local wholesalers 
are prepared to await resumption of cutting before 
trying to do much business. This. is considered 
only a temporary condition and a good volume of 
business is expected in 1921, with prices stabilized. 

In January last domestic cargo shipments sold 
at. $38.50 base, here; from March to June, they 
declined to $32.50 base, and since then they de- 
clined to about $26 base in December. At present, 
there is not enough buying to establish a market 
price. The dumping of lumber here is about ended, 
stocks remaining in the North being principally cut 
to eastern specifications. 

Redwood manufacturers have yielded to the 
pressure of buyers for lower prices and have made 
a reduction in the Pacific coast market prices ef- 
fective Dec. 22. Clears in general were reduced 
$10 a thousand feet, and 2-inch, 16-foot lengths, 
$20. The construction grade, corresponding to the 
old No. 2 common, was cut $5. The weakness in 
the Douglas fir market, with very low prices pre- 
vailing, has had an effect on the general situation 
in California, but redwood men expect good sales 
next year. The new discount sheet No, 3 will cover 
all the changes considered necessary in redwood 
prices for the present. Stocks at the mills are 
small and no particular curtailment of output is 
expected. 

There is practically no market price on white 
and sugar pine and prices asked show a wide 
spread, with little buying. 

There are numerous inquiries for shop but very 
little business is being placed. Manufacturers are 
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optimistic, as there is a great shortage of housing 
facilities thruout the country and they feel that 
a revival of building can not be much longer 
delayed. 4 

Coincident with the closing down of the Coast 
sawmills for the annual repairs, a number of the 
steam schooners operating in the coastwise lumber 
trade will be laid up for a time, Several are al- 
ready in winter quarters in Oakland harbor. The 
steam schooners have had a very busy year, thus 
far, but if the northern fir mills remain closed for 
some time awaiting an improvement in the market, 
many of the vessels will be laid up rather than 
be operated at a loss. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., who has returned from a 
trip to Detroit and Chicago, looked into eastern 
market conditions. Yard stock appears to be small 
thruout the country. The yards are expected to 
be in the market after the first of the year for 
small quantities of lumber to fill in their broken 
lines. He thinks it will be about March before 
there will be any heavy buying of white and sugar 
pine and expects a good business when building 
revives. The Michigan-California Lumber Co. has 
about 18,000,000 feet of lumber on hand and there 
is not a great quantity of shop. The box factory 
at Camino has been running two or three days a 
week and the mill at Pino Grande is closed down 
for the winter. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., continues to be optimistic as to 
the future demand for white and sugar pine. 
There is no surplus of clears, with No. 1 shop and 
better practically off the market. The Red River 
company is still running four bands at Westwood. 
If market conditions are bad during the winter, 
there will be further curtailing of output, but the 
mill is not expected to close down. 

The Redwood Sales Co., this city, had a.small 
increase in orders last month before the slight 
reduction in eastern prices took effect. The fact 
that orders for yard stock are again coming in 
from the East is considered encouraging. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, general manager of the Modoc 
Lumber Co., who passed thru here during the week 
on his way to Portland, stated that the white pine 
mill was making a good winter cut. The year’s 
cut amounted to 32,000,000 feet and there is ®bout 
14,000,000 feet now on hand. A railroad, twenty- 
one miles in length, is being built to connect the 
mill with the Government timber purchased in the 
Klamath Indian Reservation, amounting to about 
800,000,000 feet. 

President James Tyson, this city, reports the 
Yosemite Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Merced Falls 
still in operation. It is expected that between 
forty and forty-five million feet will have been cut 
before the logs on hand are used up. ‘The cut runs 
largely to sugar pine. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., is in the city and reports a pretty 
good year’s run on redwood at the Albion mill. 
The plant will be closed down for repairs over the 
holidays. Shipments will be resumed next week, as 
the wharf is repaired, after having been damaged 
by a steamer driven ashore. The Navarro mill has 
made a good cut and will add considerably to the 
company’s output. An ample supply of logs is 
assured for the coming year. , 

H. M. Cochrane, sales manager of the Union 
Lumber Co,, this city, reports that the company’s 
mills cut a little more redwood lumber this year 
than last and will resume operations promptly 
after a two weeks’ shut down for the annual re- 
pairs. He expects a good demand during 1921, 
altho the market will be a little quiet for a while, 
pending the resumption of building activities. 

John D, Spaulding, general manager of the Cali- 

fornia Sugar & White Pine Co., this city, does not 
expect much activity in the white and sugar pine 
market before February. All of the mills affiliated 
with the company are closed for the winter. 
_ Fred J. Wood, president of the BE. K. Wood 
“Lumber Co., this city, who makes his headquarters 
at the mill at Bellingham, Wash., has arrived here 
to spend the holidays. The mills have made a 
iarge cut this year and heavy shipments have been 
made. The mill at Hoquiam, Wash., is closed down 
for the installation of new machinery, and O. M. 
Kellogg, the manager, is visiting in southern 
California, 

Leon Walker, who is attending Yale College and 
has done excellent work on the football team, is 
here to spend the holidays with his parents, Mr. 
end Mrs. Willis J. Walker. He will remain here 
thruout January. 

Marshall Moss, president of the Rockwell Manu- 

facturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., was in the city 
during the week and also visited his mother, who 
's spending the winter in San Jose. 
,, charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. 
“cCormick & Co., this city, has returnéd from a 
Made to Portland and St. Helens, Ore. He found 
-Oz8 scarce and high in the Columbia River district, 
with the mills closing down for repairs and cur- 
tailment of production. 

E. BE. Johnson, manager of the B. BE. Johnson 


Lumber Co., of Coquille, Ore., is in the city. The 
mill will complete a contract for ties for the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway by Feb. 1. 

J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., left last week for a visit to the 
home office. The company has shipped about sixteen 
million feet of California white pine to the eastern 
market this year covering all grades. 

D. L. Bliss, manager of the Spanish Peak Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has returned from a trip to 
Honolulu. His mill is closed down for the winter 
after making a fair cut of white pine. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 24.—Less than 50 percent of the sawmills 
in the Willamette Valley aré in operation at pres- 
ent, it was ascertained at a meeting of the Will- 
amette Valley Lumbermen’s Association here Sat- 
urday afternoon, Dec. 18. How soon they resume 
operations will depend upon market conditions. 

Portland members of the Yale Forest School 
Alumni Association on Dec. 21 celebrated the 
twentieth birthday anniversary of the school with a 
dinner at the University Club,at the same time that 
a bigger celebration was being held in New Haven, 
Conn. About eighteen were present, two-thirds 
of them being members of the United States Forest 
Service. C. S. Chapman, of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, presided. Out of town 
alumni who happened to be in the city and who 
attended were Maj. D. T. Mason, income tax spe- 
cialist, from Berkeley, Calif.; H. S. Newins, of the 
faculty of the school of forestry of the Oregon 
Agricultural College; District Forest Inspector R. 
M, Evans, of Baker, Ore., and District Forest In- 
spector R. L. Fromme, of Olympia, Wash. Fred EB. 
Ames, assistant district forester, assisted by T. T. 
Munger, who is secretary of the Oregon Yale 
Alumni Association, was in charge of the arrange- 
ments, 

Income tax relative to the lumber industry was 
the topic of an informal conference between rep- 
resentative lumbermen of Oregon and Maj. D. T. 
Mason, of the Treasury Department, at the Port- 
land Hotel, on Dec. 20. It was held in pursuance 
of the policy of the department to bring the ques- 
tion of valuation, inventories and tax returns be- 
fore the lumbermen so they may have opportunity 
of clearing away any points that may be in doubt. 
Maj. Mason left for California the latter part of 
the week. 

Yaquina Bay is to be improved so that the ports 
of Toledo and Newport will be accessible for deep 
sea vessels of heavy draft. A contract was signed 
here Dec. 22, by Col. J. B. Cavanaugh, of the 
second district of army engineers, for the develop- 
ment project and it will be forwarded to the War 
Department for approval. Two jetties will be 
built at a cost of about $850,000, the Government 
to build the north jetty and the ports of Toleda 
and Newport to build the south jetty. Lumber will 
be one of the principal items of export from the 
bay. 

H. P. Wyckoff, who until a few months ago was 
buyer here for the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corpora- 
tion and is now sales manager for the corporation 
at Springfield, Mass., was here this week to take 
his family with him to Springfield. They left 
Thursday for Seattle. Prior to joining the Dutton 
eoncern Mr, Wyckoff was with the International 
Lumber Co., of this city. 

J. L. Jackson, who for the last few months has 
acted as Philadelphia representative for the 
Barker-Beach Lumber Co., of this city, will hence- 
forth be with the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, as representative in Chicago. Mr. Jack- 
son was formerly with the Duncan Lumber Co., of 
this city. He was here during the week on a visit. 
As a result of Mr. Jackson’s move the Barker- 
Beach company will for the time being have its 
Chicago representative, the Coe Lumber Co., at- 
tend to the business of the Philadelphia territory. 
George R. Barker, president of the company, re- 
turned a few days ago from an extended eastern 
trip. He says that reconstruction work is being 
retarded by the financial conditions, but expects 
things to get back to normal in a few months. 
Sales Manager J. H. McDonald says that while 
business i§ quiet it is only a matter of time when 
things will be humming again and he is making 
preparations for the revival. The company has 
enlarged its offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building. 

Charles B. Sand, who for some time has been 
sales manager for F. S. Cutler, wholesale lumber, 
will engage in business for himself under the name 
of C. BE. Sand & Co., with offices in the Gasco 
Building. Mr. Sand will devote his entire energy 
to a straight commission business. Mr. Sand was 
formerly with the Brix Lumber Co. and later with 
the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. 

M. H. Williams, sales manager for the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., of this city, will leave for Seat- 
tle in a couple of weeks to become sales manager 
there for the J. BE. Morris Lumber Co., succeeding 
W. D. Garland, vice president of the company, who 
becomes associated with the Charles W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., of Seattle. 
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Short 
Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Embracing planing mill products of 
superior workmanship, Timbers of 
quality and Piling of any tip, butt 
or length with or without bark. 


Long 


and 








Lumber 
Hammond 678%. 
L HAMMOND, (I. C. R. R.) LA. 4 




















VEE bes Hue 
Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 


CATT [UMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 
CANDY, LA. 


















Offce, 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








g LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


R.R.=-4 Car Material 


Poitevent & Favre __ Pitch Pine 
tc Lumber Co. PILING 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.& L.& G. Bldg. 
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Oak and 
Beech 
Flooring 


13-16” 
and 


8-8”’ 


All 3” flooring is carefully wrapped for L. C. L. 
shipment; or, upon special request, we will wrap it 
for carload buyers. This insures you perfect stock. 


YELLOW POPLAR LUMBER 


Average Straight or 
lengths mixed cars 
and fine 4-4, 6-4, 8-4 
widths. Thickness. 


Manufacturing Co. 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


McMinnville 











W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS, 
7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 














H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


aa's PINE 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 to16’ 





2x4’s 

Two by Four Specialists 
9 to 12 ft. hs 4 
ShortLeat Yellow Pine 


ALSO HARDWOODS 


Planing mills and Yards McRae Lumber 
" ompany 


at Corinth, Boonville, 
Burnsville, and Iuka, 
Corinth, Miss. 


Miss.; Silver, Tenn. and 
Cherokee, Ala. 





SHORT Hubert F. Young: 


2 Corinth, Miss. 
x Makes Them 


4’s 


SHORT 





Hogg- Harris 
St. Louis, Mo: - 
Sells Them 


X 
4’s 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and Iuke, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mégr., Corinth, Miss. 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market ry 4 It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates;_ reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding, unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on making correct estimates. 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. . Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A ori P , T fiunberman 431 South Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 











George M. Duncan, head of the Duncan Lumber 
Co., says that the mills at Meskill and Dryad, 
Wash., have been closed down and will remain closed 
until lumber prices advance to the point where it 
will be possible to obtain a small margin of profit. 

D. C. Thompson, buyer here for the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., does not 
look for any great improvement in the lumber busi- 
ness for some time, and he says there is no use 
reveling in dreams to the contrary for he insists 
it is going to take some time to get back to nor- 
malcy. Mr. ‘Thompson is a lumberman of wide 
experience and many years service, and has manu- 
factured, bought and sold lumber for years in large 
quantities. He says there are many reasons why 
little buying is being done at the present. “Speak- 
ing for ourselves, we are playing safe,” he said, 
“but are doing some buying all the time. We have 
sixteen salesmen on the road and have to buy a 
little all the time. Our business is not normal by 
any means, but we are doing business.” 

The Westport Lumber Co.’s mill at Westport has 
closed down for the holidays and in the meantime 
the machinery will be thoroly overhauled and some 
new machinery will be installed. 

A very attractive calendar for the new year has 
been gotten out by the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., this 
city. The calendar carries a picture of Mount 
Hood, Oregon’s famous snow peak, surrounded by 
a heavy stand of Douglas fir. The picture is in 
tints. 

G. F. Matthews, prominent ship builder of 
Hoquiam, Wash., who has also been actively build- 
ing vessels in this district the last several months, 
has purchased a large tract of river front property 
near Linnton, which will be used for a ship build- 
ing yard site. The tract has a total river frontage 
of 2,530 feet on deep water. Among vessels re- 
cently turned out by Mr. Matthews is the steam 
schooner Quinault, built at the yards of the Penin- 
sula Shipbuilding Co. for the Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co. 

Cary Ball, importer and exporter from Japan, 
is in Portland. He is here looking into the lumber 


business. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 24.—A number of the leading Tacoma 
mills have announced plans for resuming opera- 
tions immediately after Christmas. Among these 
concerns are the Tidewater Mill Co., the Ship 
Lumber & .Mill Co., the Puget Sound Lumber Co. 
and the Dempsey Lumber Co. The Danaher Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant closed Dec. 18 and will remain 
shut down for an indefinite period. 

Cc. A. Pratt, former president of the Pacific 
Box Co., whose retirement was announced recently, 
will spend the winter on his ranch near Yakima. 
Mr. Pratt intended to make an extensive foreign 
tour this winter but his health forced him to give 
up the idea. He hopes to make the trip next 
spring. ; 

Cc. A. Carlson, president of the Carlson Hill 
Lumber Co., has returned from a business trip to 
California. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 24.—Despite this year’s car shortage and 
increased freight rates, and the decline in the de- 
mand for lumber, Bellingham mills cut nearly as 
much lumber in 1920 as they did in 1919. The 
total output for this year was 260,000,000 feet, as 
compared with 296,000,000 feet last year. The 
shingle output shrunk from 316,000,000 to 236,- 
000,000. pieces. The output by companies follows: 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 146,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 12,000,000 feet of box shooks, 18,400,000 
lath and 116,000,000 shingles ; E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., 31,000,000 feet of lumber; Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co., 26,817,000 feet of lumber; 
Morrison Mill Co., 25,057,109 feet of lumber ; What- 
com Falls Mill Co., 16,600,000 feet of lumber, 74,- 
000,000 shingles and 2,700,000 lath; N. Jerns, 
8,500,000 shingles; Upright Shingle Co., 9,000,000 
shingles ; Siemons Lumber Co., 29,000,000 shingles. 
The Pyramid Timber & Trading Co., a new com- 
pany, cut some lumber for California, but it has 
not been operating long. It will make its first 
shipment this month, states President W. C. Elmon. 
A large proportion of this year’s cut was shipped to 
foreign and domestic ports, the buyers being 
Hawaii, the United Kingdom, California, South 
America, Australia, Porto Rico, China, Fiji Islands, 
Japan, Atlantic coast and Alaska. Hawaii bought 
more lumber from Bellingham this year than in 


any previous year, all, or practically all, being: 


shipped by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. The 
United Kingdom bought between 10,000,000 and 
15,000,000 feet of ties. Shipments would have been 
heavier to Australia, it is believed, if the exchange 
situation had been better. High charter rates were 
also a handicap this year in foreign shipments. The 
outlook for next year for cargo business is encour- 
aging. 

The Saxon and Marysville camps of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills have closed for the year. 
The Saxon camp will resume operation Jan. 8. It 








is not certain when the other camps of the com- 
pany will cut again, and all the logging concerns 
here are indefinite about future operations. 

Following a reduction in retail lumber prices, the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills this week announced 
a cut of 50 cents per load in wood prices, effective 
at once. 

E. B. Chinn, of the Chinn Timber Co., was a vis- 
itor from Seattle this week. He does not know 
when his company’s logging camp at Maple Falls 
will resume operations. 

P. C. Peterson, sales manager of the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Seattle. He reports that mills in that 
territory are even quieter than those here. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 24.—The Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. 
closed down its large plant last night, which 
leaves the Bay City Lumber Co. and the mill of 
Anderson & Middleton the only Aberdeen mills run- 
ning at present. The latter mill is running about 
four days a week. The Bay City mill has a large 
order for China, which will keep it busy for some 
time. The A. J. West Lumber Co., Junction City, 
expect to shut down about the first of the year. 
Practically all the mills in Hoquiam are down—the 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. and the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. being the only miljs running. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 24.—For the first time in seven years the 
value of building permits issued in one year has 
passed the $3,000,000 mark, according to the 
Spokane building inspector. The total so far this 
year was $3,015,294, as compared with $1,689,928 
last year. The last time the $3,000,000 mark was 
passed was in 1913, when the total for the year 
was $3,429,000. The value of the permits issued 
so far this month is $95,510, as compared with 
$74,145 for December a year ago. 

The town of Yakima, Wash., reports the best 
year in a building way it ever has experienced. 
Despite the unfavorable building conditions dur- 
ing most of the year the value of permits is far in 
excess of any previous year. Over two hundred 
cottages and bungalows have been constructed 
there during 1920. 

The match block plant of the Diamond Match 
Co., which is located just east of Spokane, is the 
largest of the kind in the world, according to B. H. 
T. Anderson, general manager of the Spokane de- 
partment of the company. The company’s opera- 
tions in this district represent a total of more than 
$4,000,000. The company not only buys lumber 
already cut, but owns 500,000,000 feet of standing 
white pine. f 

A petition of eastern Washington loggers for a 
differential insurance rate between horsepower and 
motor power logging industries will be given a hear- 
ing before the State industrial insurance commis- 
sion Dec. 30 at Seattle. Eastern Washington lum- 
bermen believe that logging by team is less hazard- 
ous than logging by motor power, and that the 
insurance rate in eastern Washington should be 
less than on the west side, where the motor power 
methods are more extensively used. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 27.—Guy Ireland, line-yard operator with 
headquarters at Grand Forks, N. D., here the other 
day reported extremely dull conditions, but said 
that owing to the good trade yards enjoyed in the 
first half of the year, their retail sales for the year 
run about 10 percent larger than for 1919, They 
have been quite fortunate in the matter of col- 
lections, he reports, their accounts receivable show- 
ing an increase of only 7 percent in spite of the 
increased business and the tight money situation. 

BE. L. Crook, in charge of the Minneapolis sales 
office of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash., is back from a short visit to the mill, 
and attended the shingle branch meeting while 
there. 

E. W. Demarest, of Tacoma, president of the 
Pacific National Lumber Co., was here a few 
days ago on his way east. He reported that the 
company decided to keep running thru the holi- 
days and make no suspension if its men would 
accept a decrease of $1 a day in wages and it 
had no difficulty in keeping a sufficient crew to- 
gether. ? 

Dell B. Scully of the Central Door & Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., stopped off here a few days 
ago on his way home from attending the annual 
meeting of the National Veneer & Panel Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

C. R. Harrison, manager of the Radford-Wright 
Co. office here, has gone to join his wife at San 
Diego, Calif., expecting to spend about six weeks 
there. 

M. L. Jordan, local wholesaler, is back from & 
short business trip to the Pacific coast. 

Fred Parks, of the Parks Lumber Co., Seattle, 
stopped here for a day and visited with local 
lumbermen, while on his way east to spend the 
holidays. 
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WARREN, ARK. 


Dec. 27.—This week the entire list has suffered 
a bit, uppers probably taking the lead, as it seems 
to be the desire of dealer and buyer to put uppers 
on what they term a level with common. Uppers 
are scarce and will continue to be for some time. 
This section has not received many orders but 
this week there were placed a few more cars than 
iast week. The bulk of the business is still com- 
ing from the dealer wanting just enough stock to 
see him thru until he places his orders for spring 
requirements. 


A good many of the mills have shut down for 
the holidays and will resume operations about 
Jan. 3. Some mills are shutting down until pros- 
pective business is sufficient to warrant them oper- 
ating full time. Wage reduction in this vicinity 
will be rather general after the first of the year, 
and reductions will range from 15 to 30 percent. 
Labor is more plentiful and more efficient as time 
goes on and some plants report a 100 percent 
efficient crew. The weather this week has been 
bad and some mills have lost a little time, but 
this is not general altho the woods are in bad shape 
for logging. Cars continue plentiful and everyone 
reports enough to handle all the shipments they 
can make, considering the new business. 

The hardwood demand and prices show no im- 
provement, The manufacturers continue to curtail 
production and also reduce expense as much as 
possible, awaiting the time until prospects are more 
promising. The labor is both efficient and plentiful. 
The car supply continues good. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 28.—Retail lumber dealers of St. Louis are 
just as busy as they possibly can be, being engaged 
in the work of preparing their inventories. Very 
little business is being placed, and it is not be- 
lieved there will be much for the next few weeks. 

A. W. Smith & Co., southern pine commission 
men, are moving into larger quarters from room 
890 Arcade Building, where they were established 
in October, 1919, to rooms 789-91, in the same 
building. 

J. F. McIntyre, head of J. F. McIntyre & Sons, 
Pine Bluff, was here this week calling on his old 
friends in the hardwood lumber trade. 

R. E. McKee, of the tie and timber department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, a former 
St. Louisan, spent the holidays here. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 27.—There is very little new to report re- 
garding the North Carolina pine market, other 
than to say that business has shown a little more 
life, coming from certain spots, and that the pro- 
duction of pine at present is the lowest in the mem- 
ory of the oldest lumbermen at present in the 
game. While there is a disposition on the part 
of a few operators to sacrifice certain stock in 
order to get in money, which will be needed shortly, 
the majority are very firm in their prices, altho 
more disposed to “go after” business for certain 
surplus items in competition with southwestern 
stock. Very low prices are not being met in this 
manner entirely, but pine mills have been able to 
secure some business in this way because of ability 
to make shipment the same day order is received. 
Time of shipment is growing more and more im- 
portant, and it is believed those mills having suf- 
ficient stock in hand next month will be able to 
land a great deal more business, as customers will 
need stock immediately. Stocks of North Carolina 
pine on hand at the mills are far below normal and 
very much broken up and there is no question but 
that with a slight improvement in demand prices 
will harden immediately and then advance. 

There has been a better sale of 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better during the week, particularly from the 
New England section. Competition is rather keen 
for this business, but the mills have not had to 
lower their quotations much to get a share of it. 
‘here is really more business being figured on, but 
buyers are still very slow in placing orders, as 
further price reductions in certain woods have 
i icreased their uncertainty as to the future trend 
of the market. Several large inquiries for 4/4 
‘0. 3 edge have been going the rounds, but whether 
tese have been sent out for the purpose of ascer- 
tathing how low the mills will go on this surplus 
iteni remains to be seen. There is a good demand 
for mixed cars of No. 2 and better stock widths, 
buc buyers are finding difficulty in locating this 
material, Prices on stock widths are holding firm 
and because of scarcity there is no necessity for 
concessions, even tho out of line with 4/4 edge. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge 
box during the week and little improvement is ex- 
pected until such time as there is an increase in 
orders received by the box plants. They are at 
Present pretty well covered so far as 4/4 edge, 6- 





and 8-inch box is concerned. Four quarter x 10- 


inch box is still very popular for oil shooks and is 
harder to buy. Prices are holding firm. Some 
12-inch is called for, but other woods are being 
bought at $3 to $6 per thousand less than North 
Carolina pine kiln dried. The mills refuse to meet 
this competition. Box bark strips are still in- 
active, altho several large contracts will be let 
shortly. Buyers are attempting to hammer down 
the market on this item and at the same time 
string out shipments. The majority of the mills 
are averse to taking orders of this character. 


There has been a slight increase in the sale of 
flooring, ceiling etc. in mixed carlots, and prices 
appear to be holding their own. Many planing 
mills are down for the holidays and are content to 
sit tight for a while longer before making further 
concessions. Roofers are still dragging even tho 
lower quotations have been made in other woods. 


LEESVILLE, LA. 


Dec. 27.—With many of the mills of this section 
closing down for the holidays, the lumber market 
is very quiet. Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested as to what development will occur in the 
lumber market after the first of the year, or possi- 
bly Jan. 15, as a change is hardly expected before 
then. As a general rule the mills are cautious as 
to the kind of orders they accept. In most in- 
stances they will accept only such orders as fit the 
stock and are for immediate shipment. The mill- 
men appreciate the fact that there will be very 
little buying from the retail trade until after inven- 
tories have been compiled, at which time, it is gen- 
erally believed, the retailers will either have to 
get into the market to replenish their already 
depleted stocks or close up. 


The railroad business is showing signs of im- 
provement, with reports that indicate the future 
has in store a big trade from this source. Quite 
a deal of buying is now being made for main- 
tenance-of-way properties, with prices reported as 
being satisfactory, altho orders for car material 
are not coming as rapidly as they might. Since 
Mexico is becoming settled, a heavy demand for 
lumber is expected from this source for reconstruc- 
tion and industrial purposes. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Dec. 27.—At this time the lumber market is ex- 
ceptionally dull. It is usually quiet at this time, 
but the present calm is unusual. Many whole- 
salers do not believe the retailers will place orders 
until signs of building activity are manifested. 
The bricklayer and the plumber still demand war- 
time prices for their services and business men say 
that they will be forced to come down also if the 
housing shortage is to be remedied. The year has 
been successful for all classes of lumbermen despite 
the fact that for the last few months business has 
.been dull. Local building conditions continue to 
improve and a large number of buildings are under 
construction. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 27.—W. J. Sanders, veteran in the lumber 
industry of southeast Texas and southwest Louisi- 
ana, who was down from his headquarters at 
Merryville, La., last week for a couple of days’ 
visit to Orange, where he is heavily interested, 
both in the Texas Sulphur Co. and the local oil 
field, said that a reduction of wages and a gen- 
eral readjustment of industrial conditions are the 
only solution of the present unsettled condition in 
the lumber business. “At Merryville the American 
Lumber Co. is operating its big plant four days a 
week,” he continued, “simply and solely to give its 
employees enough work to tide them over the win- 
ter months. The company is selling such lumber 
as is salable at less than the cost of production, 
with the single exception of high class finish. The 
lower grades are actually disposed of at a loss.” 

According to W. M. McClamrock, general super- 
intendent, the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s mill 
at Juanita, La., in the heart of a wide strip of 
magnificent pine blown down during the cyclone 
of two years ago, has saved the company many 
hundred thousand dollars and given work to a 
large force of men. On either side of this strip 
stands some of the finest virgin pine in Louisiana 
and this is being cut for special export material 
and sawn at one or the other of the company’s 
two plants here. The Juanita plant is operating 
full time. 


Three vessels are now taking on export cargoes 
here, all furnished by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. The Ward Liner Lake Govan is complet- 
ing a general cargo for Tampico furnished by the 
Orange Forwarding Co. and “topping off’ with a 
half million feet of lumber. The schooner Rose- 
way of the Lutcher & Moore fleet will take 250,000 
feet for Tampico delivery. The schooner Maple- 
field is taking on a half million feet of Mexican 
merchantable for Tampico, also. 
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Real Merit For 
Home Builders 


Your customers will be quick to see 
the economy offered in our 


Longleaf . Yellow Pine 
Rift Fioorin g 
It is widely used by many builders in 


place of hardwood flooring. 


Aso yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 


anfla Lumber Co. 


Holt, Florida 











| Gummer Cypress Co. } 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City J 

















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN : : FLORIDA 








END US YOUR ORDERS 
AND INQUIRIES FOR 


RED CYPRESS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address--““AHLCO” JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
We Furnish Everything in 


-$ ROUGH AND DRESSED 


C Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 











he ity, millwork and grades. 
The Best Burton- Swartz 
Cypress District Gress (3 of Plorida 


Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 


- Perry, Fla. 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 scr 
of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. 60. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At eur yarious mill connections we own and 
ledrty large stocks of 

Idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 





Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 

















OREGON STOCKS 
© { LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO; Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














# HEMLOCK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Phones Grant 
1593-1594 






PITTSBURGH, PA. 








GET OUR 


prices ON DOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 








_B.. W. Cross Lumber Co., ,32.9tver Bie. 








| HOTELS : 








The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 
Centrally located—all outside rooms. 


Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
your Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 














RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
Manager Asst. Mgr. 
The Cost of Growing Timber 2 :ntetestine exposition 
of facts and figures, 


By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 27.—The southern pine situation seems to 
remain practically unehanged with a minimum of 
sales made on a maximum of offerings—or in other 
words the mails are full of offers at prices en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to the mills able to fill the 
orders. Approximately 90 percent of the eastern 
Texas mills are closed down on account of the 
market price, while the remainder continue to 
operate on a limited scale and sell a correspond- 
ingly limited amount of stock on the present low 
level. The market is very sluggish and is weaker 
than ever, and the prospect for better prices seems 
further removed. 

The demand from Mexico increases almost daily, 
with but few sales made for border delivery, and 
until the shippers agree to ship direct to Mexican 
points at terms agreeable to the customer, little 
business can be looked for from that source. One 
large retail firm in Tampico has purchased a lum- 
ber carrying vessel to ply between Tampico and 
the southern ports and is reported to be the only 
firm which is in a manner able to take care of its 
local demand. ‘ 

The farmers still continue to hold their cotton 
for better prices and this is hurting all lines of 
business, in the smaller towns especially. Stocks 
on hand are below normal at this season and are 
being reduced gradually by the small demand. 
One of the larger retail dealers stated he did not 
expect wholesale prices to go appreciably lower but 
was willing to take his chances on a low stock 
badly broken rather than buy his normal supply in 
the face of generally unstable business conditions. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 28.—Lumbermen here are watching the 
passing of the old year without very much regret 
and are looking forward to the new year with con- 
siderable interest. On all sides, it is believed that 
January will witness the crisis in trade conditions 
and show what may be expected to follow. Mean- 
time, inventories will show that retailers gener- 
ally hold small stocks, and ‘that while the busi- 
ness of 1920 was small in volume it was a good 
average year in dollars and cents. To that extent, 
at least, most retailers are in a good position to 
meet whatever comes along. If the January signs 
say buy there should be buying in plenty, and the 
mills, especially the southerm pine and hardwood 
manufacturers, ought to have all they can do to 
take care of the, business, 


. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 27.—For the first eleven months of the 
present year 1,399 building permits, involving a 


,total expenditure of $11,385,566, were issued at 


New Orleans, the November record, recently an- 
nounced; being 100 permits totaling $898,479. The 
local building program for 1920 was made up 
largely of business construction, including several 
office and banking buildings, two newspaper build- 
ings, a new Orpheum theater etc. Housing con- 
struction fell far short of the local housing needs 
but will register a marked increase, it is hoped and 
predicted, during the coming year. 

According to a pre-Christmas announcement 


*smade by its board of directors, the A. Stef. Lum- 


ber Co. (Inc.) will distribute $40,000 in bonuses 
to its employees, as a holiday, gift. Every em- 


‘ployee, including the yardmen, will ‘share. in the . 


distribution. ’ 

Frederic P. Wilbert was elected mayor of 
Plaquemine, La., last week, to succeed his uncle, 
Peter Wilbert, whose recent death was chronicled 
by the AmMpRICAN LUMBHRMAN. The mayor-elect, 
who won by a clean-cut majority over two rival 
candidates, is a son of Senator Frederic Wilbert, 
head of A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co. 
and president of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

J. A. Hilliard, manager of the New Orleans office 
of Robert R. Sizer & Co., returned last Thursday 
from a business trip to New York. 

Capt. W. L. Burton of the Burton-Swartz Co., 
one of the leading cypress concerns, is paying his 
annual winter visit to New Orleans. Capt. Burton 
makes his home in New York. 

A dispatch from Bude, Miss., home of the Hom- 
ochitto Lumber Co., states that J. D. Stewart, 
representing an Omaha (Neb.) concern, is there 
with a force of men engaged in the manufacture 
of grain doors, his company having a contract to 
manufacture 30,000 of these doors. 

Advices from’ Jackson, Miss., state that the 


Mercantile’ Lumber Co., which recently disposed. 


of its plant and site ‘there to the Chess-Wymond 
Stave Co., has secured options on several other 
sites. T. E. Allen, president and general manager 
of the company,.is quoted as saying that’ con- 
struction of a new and modern mill plant’ will be 
begun early in 1921. It is added that the Chess- 
Wymond Co., which acquired ‘the former site of 
the Mercantile Liimber Co., adjoining its own, for 
the purpose of expanding its Jackson operation, 


will abandon its plant at Holly Ridge, La., with 
the completion of the enlarged plant at Jackson, 
which will employ about 500 men. 

Announcement is made that the Pan-American 
Steamship Co., of San Francisco, will inaugurate 
regular monthly steamship service between New 
Orleans and the principal Chinese ports, via the 
Panama Canal. The first vessel placed in the new 
service will be the 3,500-ton steamer Willowra, 
scheduled to arrive here about Jan. 5. 


HATTIESBURG, MiSS. 


Dec, 27.—W. B. Hamrick, who for the last two 
years has been connected with the Krauss Bros, 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, first as assistant pur- 
chasing manager, but for the last eight months on 
the selling end will return to Mississippi Jan. 1 
as southern representative of the Union Whole- 
sale Lumber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, which main- 
tains large yards and also does a general whole- 
sale business. His headquarters will be at Meridian, 
Miss., where the office for this district is located. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 27.—The invariable comment is that there 
is no such thing as demand at present, and the 
few buyers who have stepped into the market of 
late have practically made their own prices. It 
would be hard to pick out any items that are any 
weaker or in less demand than any others. What 
little demand is showing up now is coming from 
the Hast. The central western States are not 
buying to any extent whatever, but a considerable 
volume of inquiry is appearing. The buyers who 
have submitted their offers thru commission men 
have about reached the limit and they are finding 
very few takers except for a few transit cars 
that are being auctioned off at the buyer’s own 
price. Revived demand will find the mills in 
rather poor shape to handle it; while there are 
some fair sized stocks, there never has been a time 
when assortments were so badly broken. The 
general expectation is that there will be a some- 
what earlier spring trade this year than usual, 
owing to the depleted condition of the retail yard 
stocks all over the country. The invariable re- 
quest accompanying orders now is for immediate 
shipment, followed with tracers, showing that the 
buyers themselves are skating on very thin ice. 

Shipments the last week have been extremely 
light on account of most unusually heavy rains. 
Logging conditions are very unfavorable owing to 
the excess water. -Car supply is practically un- 
limited, and the railroads are begging for business. 
Labor conditions are improving so far as the sup 
ply of common labor is concerned and in general 
there has been reduction in wages ranging all the 
way from 25 to 50 percent. 

A report from Hammond, La., states: ‘More 
than 1,400 employees of the Lyon Lumber Co., of 
Livingston. and Garyville, were notified that log- 
ging operations will be resumed Jan. 1 after a 
shutdown since Nov. 10. The. pine mill will re 
sume operations a month later.” The announce 
ment came in the nature of a Christmas gift to 
the employees. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 28.—There is a reluctance on the part o/ 
the wholesale trade in general to take on any co! 
siderable amount of business at the present mark«' 
level. In other words,.the wholesalers are passius 
up the cheap business, acting’ on advices receive 
lately from their agents and from other sourc 
One of them today said he felt confident of 
material advance in prices within the next two 
three weeks. Southern pine has positively reache 
rock bottom and the same might be said with r 
sonable certainty of other woods. Two by 4 iten 
are very scarce, 

Another wholesaler today said he looked for 
marked improvement in the market for about thir « 
days. He had a number of inquiries on his 4: 
today and said that, in view of the shutdown 
many mills and the curtailment of production 
other mills, there will be a lumber famine 2: 
quite possibly a runaway market just as soon 
business starts to pick up. 

O. H. Babcock, vice president of the Babcc 
Lumber Co., is in Kentucky on a business tr) 
Harry BP. Clouse, the Babcock Lumber Co.’s W° 
Virginia representative, with headquarters 
Wheeling, W. Va., was in Pittsburgh today on 
way east to spend the New Year holidays. 

A. C. Stewart, manager of the Germain C: 
office at Mobile, Ala., is spending a few days 
Pittsburgh. 

H. P. Duty, manager of the western departm: 
of the W. A. Wilson & Sons Lumber Co., has j" 
returned to Pittsburgh after a sixty days’ visit 
the Pacific coast mills of his company. . * 

F. B. LeCrone, sales manager of the Baker W!)' e 
Pine Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., will be here Thv 
day on business. 
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y NEW YORK, N. Y. 


lee. 27.—Other agencies apparently have tem- 
porarily counteracted the easement in the lighter- 
age situation, with the result that basic lumber 
items have held rigidly during the recent reaction 
in prices. The disruption of trade alliances has 
served to produce a speculative effect that has 
kept prices firm despite a constant decrease in the 
number of new projects. There never was a time 
wren all branches of the building material market 
were looking more intently to the future. 

In New York, perhaps more than in any other 
city in the country, dealers in all lines and more 
particularly in lumber, are eagerly awaiting 1921 
and what it holds in store is a matter about which 
few dare guess. In discussing the situation a local 
authority says that of forty-two representative 
basic items quoted in the local building mar- 
ket, twenty have dropped in price, six have stood 
and sixteen have actually advanced since 
July. The heaviest volume of price reductions has 
taken place in lumber, brick and cement. Steel 
prices have dropped, but are still above the sum- 
mer levels. Some building materials showed a 
slight trend downward with the revival of free 
lighterage, but lumber has not been perceptibly 
moved, 

A leading New York wholesaler when asked to- 
day for an opinion on prices described them as an 
enigma. He referred specifically to white pine. 
He described it as the last to waver when prices 
started to rise and added laconically: “It prob- 
ably will be the last to yield on the down grade. 
It shows no signs of giving way at this time.” 


Evidence of an improvement in the mortgage 
situation was provided in all boroughs during the 
last week. Builders have been encouraged by the 
attitude of the institutions which make a business 
of financing such projects and are making plans 
for operations in the spring, based upon the gen- 
eral feeling that a change of policy among the 
mortgage companies and banks providing for abun- 
dant funds for home building is about to be estab- 
lished. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 27.—There has been little or no lumber busi- 
ness here during the last week, but the tendency 
toward optimism among the lumbermen is increas- 
ing, because they feel that the inevitable return 
of business activity is so much nearer. In addi- 
tion to this there has been some real cause for op- 
timism in the increased inquiries, and in a few 
orders actually landed by some of the wholesalers. 
Some of the yards have had some good business, 
but the majority of them have been very dull. 
Wholesalers as a rule are not expecting anything 
now and most of them are not disappointed, but a 
good many of them have had some interesting figur- 
ing to do of late, not only for the immediate needs 
of yards and industrial concerns but also for yard 
orders for stock and for future requirements for 
the industrials. From the inquiries going around 
it looks as if the railroads might be fairly good 
buyers early in the coming year, and some of the 
large consumers of lumber among the manufactur- 
ing plants are apparently expecting activity in the 
near future. Several concerns here are feeling the 
effects of the increased foreign demand, altho the 
direct demand for lumber from foreign markets has 
not been felt here. 


Whether it is due to the absence of more alluring 
investments, or the result of propaganda, or a 
realization that prices are becoming stabilized, is 
not evident, but capital is at least flirting with 
the building industry. There is still a tendency 
among.some of the self-appointed wise ones to warn 
that in the near future houses will be built for far 
less than the mortgages that are now being asked, 
but as time goes on and the bottom refuses to drop 
their wailings are becoming weaker and capital is 
uot lending such @ ready ear to this kind of talk. 


Such a large percentage of the mills furnishing 
limber for this territory are closed, and so little 

rt is being made to sell what lumber there is, 
tiit there have been no recent price, reductions, 
and the buyers are in such a mood that those 
“40 do offer low prices are little more successful 
an those. who hold firm. The prices on oak, ash, 

‘swood, chestnut, birch, beech, maple, gum, pop- 
i, cherry, mahogany and all kinds of hardwéod 
‘oorings remain about the same, with only a scat- 
fering demand at any price. White pine is not 
pcatiful and yet finds few takers at moderate 
prices. Spruce is inactive but fairly firm in price. 
li-mloek orders are still being filled, and there is 
not @ great deal of stock being offered, with price 
Sicady at good figures. - Cypress is hard to sell, 
0d little is moving, but prices stay fairly high 
© account of slight offerings. Longleaf pine in the 
‘o-ger sizes and the better grades of flooring are in 
f demand, with prices right firm, but small 
Sizes, boards and low grade flooring are plentiful 
aol offered at prices that show some concession. 
rth Carolina pine is low in price but is not 





offered in any great volume, and a slight general 
increase in activity would mean a temporary short- 
age. Lath are inactive but maintain a good aver- 
age price. There seems to have been some return 
of confidence to the shingle market, for, altho 
inactive, there has come an improvement in price. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 27.—Dullness in demand continues to pre- 
vail in the entire lumber field. This is always a 
dull time of year anyway—inventory taking time. 
Tho prices are so low some think they have reached 
bottom, the general market is really weak in tone. 
Such orders as are being given are small and 
prompted by pure necessity. Some think stocks 
with retailers are so low the first of the new year 
will see improved trade for wholesalers, but the 
latter are no longer so sure just when and just 
how early the building boom is going to manifest 
itself. 

No certain date has as yet been set for the an- 
nual banquet of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. Plans are under way to 
make it the biggest and best annual the associa- 
tion has ever had. Usually the annual is held 
about this time. At present it is planned to have 
the annual dinner some time in January, 1921. 

R. B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, Philadelphia, 
has just recently been in this city as a representa- 
tive of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion. He has been calling among the dealers here 
with a view to interesting them in the policies and 
projects and progress of the newly formed asso- 
ciation. 

Albert T. Leatherbee, one of the sons of the late 
and much lamented Andrew F. Leatherbee, dean of 
Boston lumbermen, has just sent cards round to the 
trade announcing that he will conduct the same 
business founded by his father under the same 
name. 

The large mill of the Conway Lumber Co. at 
Conway, N. H., has been purchased by George B. 
Morrill, of Portland, Me., who plans, after dispos- 
ing by sale of the machinery now in the mill, to 
establish a cold storage plant, making use of the 
power plant and mill building for that purpose. 

Vernon M. Hawkins, of Sharon, Mass., has re- 
cently bought the lumber business run and owned 
by Leonard P. Bosworth at Barrington, R. I. Mr. 
Hawkins will run it in connection with the yard 
of the Hawkins Lumber Co. at Riverside, R. I. 
Mr. Hawkins is one of the incorporators of the 
Lumber Service Corporation, recently formed in 
this State to function on “the service end” of the 
several lumber companies now under Mr. Hawkins’ 
management. 

The demand for spruce in its various forms— 
frames, random, especially lath, boards etc.—has 
not up to recently been good in those sections. New 
Brunswick and other Provincial manufacturers of 
those commodities are now smiling quietly at the 
lumbermen suffering from poor business in the 
New England and other sections of the United 
States, for, so the tip comes from a lumber repre- 
sentative who has just come from that way, the 
Provincial millmen are now deep in a big demand 
that has suddenly come from England for their 
products. They are now sending across about all 
they have, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 27.—An idea of a review for 1920 is not 
difficult, inasmuch as there are several outstanding 
features fresh in the minds of all. One of these 
is the phenomenal rise that took place in the quota- 
tions on stocks of all kinds and that came with ex- 
traordinary suddenness, carrying the level of values 
to unprecedented figures. The other outstanding 
fact was the almost equally rapid descent made 
when the crest of the inflation had passed. 


By degrees the feeling is gaining ground now that 
the bottom has been reached and that a revival of 
some proportions is within the range of probabili- 
ties. It is felt that with many mills shut down 
altogether and numerous other plants being oper- 
ated much under their capacity, a resumption of 
buying is likely to reveal large shortage in the 
supply; and that when this happens the range of 


values will move up again. 

Harvey M. Dickson, secretary National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, has gone to New York over 
Christmas to spend the holiday with his son, who 
is connected with the lumber trade there. This 
week Mr. Dickson will go to Washington to com- 
plete arrangements for the annual meeting of the 
organization at the New Willard, Jan. 26 and 27. 

Charles P. Rook, who has been sales manager for 
nearly two years of the R. EB. Wood Lumber Co., 
has severed his connection with the corporation 
and has gone to Williamsport, Pa., to spend a 
short time with members of his family. His 
future affairs are still uncertain. 


(Concluded on Page 115) 





Oak Flooring 








—a brand of 
flooring youcan 
stake your rep- 
utation on with 
assurance it will 


make good. 


Builders 
Who Know 


Values 


recognize Ameri- 
can Oak as the 
best wood for 
flooring an 
“Longlife” Oak 
Flooring lives up 
toits name. Better 
try a car now. 








American 
Hardwood 
Flooring 
Company 


Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Plant: 
Glen Mary, Tenn. 











Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


315 SonGlark Steet, Chicago 








The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE f2)'oa0"™ 


R. R. Johnston, Manager. 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 














Gi Products (Gf 


O. K. Cupolas, O. K. Sun-Lite Windows and 
O. K. Non-Freezable Stock Waterers—best to 
use—best to sell. Write for selling plan. 


Phillip Bernard Co., 1903 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, lowa 
a \ = _ 
& Son Co. ie 
TROUT CREEK, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


yo and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
; SHINGLES 
LATH 











Weidman 














REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


7 SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Socialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
WOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
qin Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
i he Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 








‘2 > 
Happy New Year 


Coulter Lumber Company 














Grand Rapids, Mich. = 


MAPLE For Quick Sale:— 


77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-4 6” & wdr. C.& B. 
200M 4 








4-4 300M ‘6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
80M 4-4 No.1 C.&B. 15M 6-4 No. 3 Common 
rte 1&2 Com. 250M 10-4 No. 2C. & B. 

iM 5-4 White 150M 12-4 No. 2C. & B. 
100M 24 No Common 50M 16-4 No. 2 C. &B 
200M 8-4 No. 3 Common. 





| Von Piaten-Fox Co., Mis at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Michigan Hard Maple 38° 


Can Man] a4 4- : . ¥ 4 No. | <7 ws vw Maple 








4 & 6-4 No. B. Basswood 
Also Pine Hemlock i Reoon 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By BR. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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NEW BROWNHOIST CRANE 


During the last few years many lumber pro- 
ducers have found it economical to handle their 
logs by a locomotive crane. This has been neces- 
sary because the crane is so much more economical 
than hand labor. Up_to the present time, however, 
most of these cranes were large capacity machines 
and too big to be economical for many small 
jobs. 


PORTABLE MILL OFFERS ECONOMIES 


The portable sawmill is finding a wide use in 
sections where the timber is scattering and where 
logging for the larger mills presents unusual diffi 
culties. For many. operations the portable still 
offers the most economical method of transforming 
the logs into a marketable commodity. 

There have been many developments and im- 





The saving effected by 
cranes on these larger op- 
erations has created a de- 
mand for a smaller type 
crane which can be used 
economically where there 
is not so much material | 
to be handled. With the ‘ ; 
idea of filling the need for | igiiieasstnaen 
a smaller capacity high 
grade crane for this work, 
a new Brownhoist No. 2 
locomotive crane has just 
been announced. This 
machine can be changed 
in a few minutes’ time 
to handle, grapple, grab |} 
bucket, bottom block or 
lifting magnet. With 
these attachments prac- |} 
tically all kinds of mate- 
rials can be handled. 


Experience with the 
larger type locomotive 
cranes has proved them |§ 
to be well fitted to han- |§ 
dle logs by wood grapple. 
With bottom block all 
kinds of sling loads are 
handled up to five tons. 
All models are self propelling, which makes them 
useful for switching both empty and loaded cars. 
This new crane will do the same work as the 
larger types within its capacity. 

In order to meet the different working condi- 
tions these new Brownhoists are made to operate 
by steam, electricity or gasoline engine. They are 
built for use on railroad trucks, traction wheels or 
creeper trucks. This new crane has just been added 
to the other types of locomotive cranes built by 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 








LARGEST INSERTED TOOTH SAW RIG 


What is believed to be the largest installation of 
inserted tooth saws is in operation in the mills of 
the Crown-Willamette Pulp & Paper Co., of Oregon 
City, Ore. It is a slasher rig of sixteen 42-inch 
inserted tooth cutoff saws made by the Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass. The saws 
are 6-gauge and were selected from regular stock. 

At the time the Crown-Willamette concern was 
in the market for a slasher there was of course 
no inserted tooth rig of that size in operation, 
so these saws were selected for trial. Their opera- 
tion at once justified the selection and the saws 
have given excellent results. A picture of the rig 
is shown herewith. 








Brownhoist Locomotive Crane for Handling Up to Five Tons 


provements in portable sawmill construction, until 
these machines possess facilities for turning out 
a manufactured product that meets all modera 
requirements, at the same time effecting many 
economies in operation. 

The accompanying illustration shows a portable 
mill designed and manufactured by the Enterprise 
Co., Columbiana, Ohio, a concern that has been 





ENTERPRISE PORTABLE SAWMILL 


producing these mills for many years and that has 
embodied in them the results of an extensive ex- 
perience in catering to the needs of portable mill 
operators under all conditions. To prospective 
users and others interested the company will cheer 
fully supply copies of its catalog of portable mills 
and other machinery; including woodworkers, re- 
saws, lathes, tenoners, edgers, lath mills and other 
woodworking machinery. 











Simonds Saws in Largest Slasher Equipped with Inserted Tooth Saws; Used on West Coast 
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RICHARD E. MACLEAN 


The lumber world received with deep sorrow 
the news of the death of Richard E. MacLean, 
of the I. Stephenson Co., which occurred at the 
Mercy Hospital in Chicago on Dee. 26. Mr. 
MacLean had come to Chicago some weeks ago 
for the purpose of hav- 
ing a toe amputated be- 
eause of an infection 
eaused by an accident 
at the mill, and was ap- 
parently recovering rap- 
idly. Further infection 
developed, however, and 
it was found necessary 





THE LATE 
RICHARD E. MacLEAN 





to amputate the leg. 
Even this proved un- 
availing, as the poison 
had gone too far, and 
after a brave fight of 
two weeks Mr. MacLean 
finally succumbed to its 
effects. Mrs. MacLean 
was with him in Chicago ff 
thruout the struggle. 

The body was taken back to Wells and the 
funeral services were held there on Wednesday 
afternoon, Dec. 30. Messages of condolence from 
all over the country reached the family and many 
floral tributes from business associates all over 
Delta County testified to Mr. MacLean’s high 
position in their affections. Flags in Escanaba 
and Wells were at half mast all day Tuesday 
and until after the funeral on Wednesday. 
Banks and places of business were closed during 
the funeral. The Masonic lodge took charge of 
the funeral services at the grave, following the 
services in the home conducted by Rev. A. I. 
Ernest Boss, of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church. 

Richard MacLean, known far and wide among 
lumbermen as ‘‘Dick’’? MacLean, was one of 
the best known and loved members of the lum- 
ber fraternity as frequent expressions of grief 
among the Chicago lumbermen amply testify. 
He had been a frequent visitor here for many 
years and was a member of the Hamilton, Union 
League and Canadian clubs of this city. He 
was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention here last summer. His home was in 
Wells, Mich., where the great I. Stephenson 
Co.’s mill is located. He was active in com- 
munity work in his section and was first vice 
president of the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau of Michigan. He was chairman of the 
board of county supervisors of Delta County. 

Mr. MeLean was born in New Brunswick of 
Scotch parentage. Upon the death of his father, 
a New Brunswick pioneer, he left school and 
went to Aroostook County, Me., where he en- 
tered the lumber industry in the employ of 
Hale & Murchie. In the early ’80s he went to 
Michigan. His first work there was for the N. 
Ludington Co., at Flat Rock, which operated a 
mill built in 1841 by Billings & Richards. Mr. 
MacLean entered the employ of this company 
as 4 common mill hand. Feeling the need of a 
better education, he began a night school course 
and upon finishing this went into the offices of 
the company. He remained with this company 
When in 1888 it was taken over by the I. Ste- 
Phenson Co., of Marinette, and learned thoroly 
every branch of the business. He soon became 
Superintendent and then general manager, and 
later moved to Wells, where the I. Stephenson 
Co.’s big mill was erected in 1902. Mr. Mac- 
Lean became superintendent, secretary and 
treasurer of the company and filled those offices 
until his death. 

Mr. MacLean was married in 1900 to Miss 
Eva Roberts, who with three children survives. 





WARREN J EGERER well known 
. young lum- 
berman of Aberdeen, Wash., died on Dec. 20 at 
Ospital in Olympia of ptomaine poisoning. 





Mr. Egerer had been in Seattle on business and 
was on his way back to Aberdeen, accompanied 
by E. T. Taylor, of the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co., and Mrs. Taylor, when taken sud- 
denly ill enroute. He was taken to the hospital 
in Olympia where the doctors found he was suf- 
fering from ptomaine poisoning and all efforts 
to save his life proved unavailing. 

Mr. Egerer was born in Saginaw, Mich., the 
only son of a lumberman of that region. He 
entered the business with his father, and upon 
the death of the latter carried it on and enlarged 
it. In Aberdeen he was associated with W. E. 
Boeing and Eugene France in connection with 
Wishkah Boom Co., of which he was secretary 
and manager. He was also closely identified 
with the Coats-Fordney Logging Co., manager 
of the Forest Tugboat Co., was a member of the 
Aberdeen city council and was chairman of the 
fire and light committee of the city. He was a 
nephew of Senator J. W. Fordney. 

A sad feature of the sudden death of Mr. 
Egerer is that he was to have been married early 
in January to Miss Florence Donovan, daughter 
of W. ;. novan. The Donovan and Egerer 
families have been lifelong friends, and Miss 
Donovan and her sister accompanied the mother 
of Mr. Egerer with the body back to Saginaw, 
Mich., where it was interred. 

Mr. Egerer was a member of the Elks and of 
the Knights of Columbus and representatives of 
these organizations were selected as pall bearers. 
As the casket was borne into the church the fire 
bell et the city was tolled in honor of the de- 
ceased. 


OTTO F. THOMSEN, vice president of the 
Thomsen Planing Mill Co., St. Louis, was in- 
stantly killed when an automobile truck which 
he was driving was struck by a Missouri Pacific 
passenger train at the DeTonty Street grade 
crossing in that city. A board fence obstructed 
the view of the crossing, and there was no 
watchman there. He was making a hurried de- 
livery to please a customer. Mr. Thomsen was 
38 years old and was unmarried. He lived with 
his father, Thomas Thomsen, president of the 
Thomsen Planing Miil Co. 





F. C. RILEY, for years logging superintendent 
for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and of 
later years manager for the Bloedel, Stewart 
Welch interests in British Columbia, died Sat- 
urday, Dec, 18, on a train on his way to Phila- 
delphia for treatment for tumor on the brain. 
He had been treated for the trouble in Portland, 
Ore., with good results, but it was deemed best 
to consult the Eastern specialists. Mr. Riley 
was a man of fine character and had numerous 
friends in the lumber industry. Mr. J. J. Dono- 
van, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills greatly deplored his death and made a 
public statement at Bellingham eulogizing Mr. 
Riley. Mr. Riley leaves a wife and six children. 


ALEXANDER McNAIR, a pioneer timber mer- 
chant of Vancouver, B. C., died in a hospital 
there recently. Mr. McNair was a native of 
New Brunswick and went west many years ago. 
He has been well known in the industry on the 
Coast for thirty-five years. With his brother, 
the late David McNair, he operated the Hastings 
Sawmill in the early days. He leaves a sister 
and one brother. 


MRS. ALBERT L. WASHBURN, wife of A. 
L. Washburn of the Menominee Box & Lumber 
Co., Menominee, Mich., died at her home in that 
city on Christmas morning. She had been ill but 
a few days. Besides her husband Mrs. Wash- 
burn leaves two children. 


THOMAS A. CANTWELL, of the lumber firm 
of Crandall & Cantwell, Chicago, died suddenly 
on Dec. 22 while on a Northwestern train be- 
tween Wilmette and Evanston. Mr. Cantwell 
was 75 years old and was prominent in civic and 
business affairs in Chicago. He was a member 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. He served 
two terms as State Senator of Illinois. A son 
and two daughters survive. 


ABRAHAM G. GRATER, vice president of the 
Grater-Bodey Co., Philadelphia, Pa., died on 
Dec. 7 at the age of 85. Mr. Grater was one of 
the earliest members of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
berman’s Association. Before the formation of 
the Grater-Bodey Co. he was head of the Guest 
& Grater Co., and prior to that was in business 
in Norristown, Pa. Mr. Grater leaves one son 
who has been associated with him in the lumber 
firm, and two daughters. 


CHARLES MANVILLE, vice president of the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., died at his home in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on the night of Dec. 29 at 
the age of 54. The company with which Mr. 
Manville was connected is one of the largest 
building materials concerns in the country. 


A. C. REESOR, retail lumber and coal dealer 
of Locust Hill, Ont., died at his home there re- 
cently at the age of 50, after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Reesor, who had been in the retail 
lumber business at Locust Hill for the last fif- 
teen zens. was an active member of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and was 
widely known among the trade. 











Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 

















When you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Ash Oak 
Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 











White Pine 











We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgi i 
; oe , : gin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties, 





We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


HE frame of this house as ‘One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 


Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 
Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 








INLAND EMPIRE 
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-Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 


Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways 
er 








Prices Are 
Guaranteed 


Until May 15,1921 


October 28, 1919 Price List 
Splits $2.00 off Rounds List 


Buy Posts Now. 


E.T. Chapin Co., Spokane,Wash. 











Richards-Wales Lumber Co. 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
6/4 Western Pine Box Lumber 


SPOKANE WASHINGTON 

















The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
Pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
. including Iding, unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on making correct estimates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Americag fiumberman 431 South Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 

















| The 2-Minute Saw Changing Ris | 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 





One of the most desirable things in sawmill 
operation is speed in changing dull saws for 
sharp ones. For every minute, or more, that the 
mill stops, there are several hundred feet lost 
from the day’s output and a few delays each 
day mean thousands of feet lost from the cut in 
a week’s time. 

In a sawmill there are many different loca- 
tions for a filing room, and in building a saw- 
mill very few millmen seem to consider the con- 
venience gained from proper location of the 
filing room in changing saws. As a result many 
mills are so constructed that it takes five to ten 
minutes valuable time to change saws when two 
minutes should do the trick. The overhead filing 
room is a great drawback to speedy saw chang- 
ing and requires much 
time and saw handling. 
Filing rooms are some- 
times located behind the 
mill and their location 


“ey 





ing is 8 feet wide. This length will perm‘: the 
sliding door, ‘‘H” to be pushed back to o> 
the entire mill wheels. The roller track i: 
fast to the track board with small bolts «1d 
indicated by ‘‘B.’’ The roller hangers : 
dicated by ‘‘C.’’ The sliding door. sho i 
well supported, and three hangers are des 

At ‘*D’?’ is shown the narrow door, jusi | 
times the width of the band saw used 
fitted with common strap hinges and a | 
connect it with the large sliding door. 
must be plenty of space to permit the | 
on and off of the saws and that is why this e 
door should be three times the width of the s; 
used. One width is simply to cover the s; 
and wheel face and the other two widths for 


pose 





there causes the loss of 





much time which could 
be saved. The ideal lo- 
cation for a filing room 





is directly facing the 
front of the mill wheels, 





and the room should 
have a large sliding 
door, supplemented by 
the right kind of mill 
housing that may be 
opened up and closed 
quickly. ° 

Incidentally, no saw 
should be picked up by 
several men and carried 
to the filing room, as is 
common practice, but 
should be rolled from 
the mill wheels until 
clear and then slid the 
remainder of the way by 
one man pulling at the 
front and another push- 
ing the rear end. The 
accompanying illustra- 
tion shows an _ ideal 
band mill housing which 
will permit great speed 
in opening up for chang- 
ing saws and one which 
exposes the entire side 
of the mill so that the 
saw may be taken off 
quickly, pushed into the 

















file room and replaced 








ee 
ma I 





and the mill started up 
again in two minutes 
from the time it is 
stopped. The doors 
(one sliding and two 


hinged) are always opened before the mill 


comes to a stop, and just as the mill stops the 
saw is let down and grasped by two men, one 
on either side of the mill, and pulled from the 
wheel. As the front man pulls the saw out of 
the dust pit a third man grasps it at its middle, 
and as the back man lets go of the saw the two 
men (one pushing the rear end and the other 
pulling) make the change by rolling the dull 
saw to the filing room and then they roll the 
sharp saw back to the mill, where the back man 
grasps his side of the saw and with the aid of 
the front man throws it on the wheels, where 
it is strained up as the mill starts. There are 
four stops in changing saws per day, as each 
band saw normally runs 2%4 hours. If two min- 
utes only are consumed in the change, eight 
minutes will be lost during the day, but many 
mills lose twenty to thirty minutes valuable 
time in changing saws, which means the loss 
of a week in a year. 

Fig. 1 shows the quick working housing in 
detail. The dotted lines show the top wheel, 
the saw and part of the outline of the lower 
wheel. ‘‘A’?’ indicates the roller track board, 
which may be made from a 2 x 6-16 if the box- 





Fig. 1 


Details of Band Saw Housing 


changing space. Thus if a 12-inch saw is used 
the door should be 36 inches wide. At ‘‘"’’ is 
another hasp which holds the back door a. iinst 
the large 8-foot sliding door. This back door 
is hinged with strap hinges and is the same 
width as the front one, but reaches to the ‘ior. 
With this housing all of the band mill is 
tightly enclosed except that part open for saw- 
ing the logs. In the act of changing saws the 
carriage is left out of the way and one man 
opens the front door and another the back oor, 
while the third pushes back the sliding door and 
each man takes his place ready for the mil! to 
start. When the change is made the will 1s 
again in motion before the doors are closed. 
There is no quicker working housing in exis‘cnce 
than this one and it would greatly pay any ‘.0W 
rigged mill to change its housing to this form. 
Fig. 2 in the accompanying illustration s)0Ws 
a device worked out by the writer to p:o'ect 
from damage band saws which have been pled 
off the wheels by accident. Band saw» slip 
off not infrequently and only too often aye 80 
badly damaged that they are never used 2 erg 
It is said by many filers, including the wrc?, 
that once a saw is kinked up by being jammed 
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into the mill frame the saw is never the same 

in, even if a filer can hammer it out to look 
like a saw. Before the saw catching arrange- 
ment “as put in use our saw losses were heavy, 
in both damaged saws and those completely 
destroved. Since the device was installed, a 
number of years ago, many saws have been run 
off tho wheels by over heating or pulled off by 
knots in the logs but this saw catcher failed to 
gave Ouly one saw from damage and a certain 
condition was responsible for this failure. The 
other saws simply spun around on the circular 
eatcher and came to a standstill with ease, re- 
quirins: only to be reswaged and ground. In 
Fig. 2 may be seen the circular shaped boxing 
which is commonly used to catch saws. If a 
sliding door is used, such as the one in Fig. 1, 
this circular boxing is bolted on the inside of 
the door to catch the saw in case of accident. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


COLORADO. Barnesville—C. E. Barnes suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Almira Browles in lumber business; 
will remodel yard. 

INDIANA. Petersburg—Allan Wilkinson Lum- 
ber Co. purchases half acre of land along Big 
Four and will double size of yard. 

Vincennes—Reel-Blue Lumber Co. purchases 
tract at Petersburg and will establish branch 
yard as soon as building can. be erected. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Dawson Lumber Co. 
installing three hundred feet of additional 
switches at its wholesale yards in Parkland and 
plans to begin active yarding operations here. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—St. Hilaire yen 
Lumber Co. sells yard to B. W. Lakin, C. 
Isted and E. R. Evans; name changed to Msemidii 
Lumber & Fuel Co.; E. R. Evans, manager. 

Kelliher—St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Co. sells 
yard to B. W. Lakin and C. L. Isted; name 
changed to Kelliher Lumber & Fuel Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Murphy—William E. 
Whiting Co. changed name to Cherokee Lumber 

0. 


VERMONT. Bennington—Chris Savas _ will 
mepen in new store just completed at 309 Main 

reet. 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—A. C. Shives and 
H. J. Maury sold interests in Winlock Lumber 


Co. to J. A. Vaness Lumber Co.; the considera- 
tion was $250,000. 
WISCONSIN. Antigo—Retail business of 


James Donohue purchased by F. W. Othersall 
and W. F. Mehme. 

Eau Claire—Peter Girnau & Sons, wagon and 
buggy manufacturers, dissolved. Had been in 
business since 1876. 

Rosendale—L. A, Salisbury succeeds father, A. 

Salisbury, in lumber and building supply busi- 


ness 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Weston—W. J. Smith Estate, 
wholesale lumber, succeeded by firm of Clark & 


or composed of Nelson Clark and A. R. 
INCORPORATIONS 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—F. W. Aldag Co., in- 


creasing capital from $15,000 to $100,000. 
IOWA. Rockwell—Dixon Lumber Co., 

ing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 
KENT UCKY. Louisville—Inman Co., comma 

dation of Inman Furniture Co. and Inm 

heer & Panel Co., increases capital to $1, 000, 000. 
MAINE. Portland—35 Per Cent Lumber Co. 


increas- 





incorpor: ated; capital, $50,000. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—H. G. Foote 
ye ar University Ave., increased cap- 
0 33 a 
Red falls—Farmers’ Produce Exchange incor- 


porate’; capital, $50,000; general merchandise 
and lumber, 
NEW YORK. Lake Teele tam Lumber Co., 
ated; capital, $30, 
a George W. Sloan “Lisatier Co., incorpo- 
in 1pital, $40,000; lumber and building sup- 


New York—Eli Berman Co., incorporated; cap- 


ital, $5,000; architectural woodwork, lumber, 
trim a: . furniture. 

OHIG. Toledo—Allen A. Smith Co., wholesale 
Fe and door manufacturer, increased capital 
Tom $159,000 to $200,000. 

, Warren—Craill Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
neorporated; capital, $32,000. 

Younssiown—Scheetz Lumber Co. increasing 
Capital from $75,000 to $125,000. 


PENN ISYLVANIA. Chester—Chester Hard- 


pene incorporated; capital, $50,000; hardware 

nd building materials, 

in ilkes-Barre—E. F. Ryan Lumber Co., incor- 
rated; capital, $200, 600; y wholesale and retail. 

Bey AsHi NGTON. Chehalis—Chehalis Box, 

$100, nn 000, “& Veneer Co., incorporated; capital, 


But if the saw jumps off, the saw teeth always 
sink themselves into the door framing and come 
to a halt after crossing this catcher. Other 
housings have the catcher on slides to be worked 
back and forth on changing saws, but the result 
is the same in the case of an accident. In my 
plan the difficulty is overcome by the long strip 
of wood which is placed across the circular box- 
ing. I have generally used a 3 x 6-inch piece of 
sufficient length to reach against the end doors 
inside the sliding door. This timber is bolted 
against the back side of the circular boxing, as 
shown, and the protruding ends are covered with 
pieces of band saw steel at an angle which holds 
the saw teeth back. In the end view at ‘‘I” the 
method of attaching this steel may be seen. At 
‘«J’? the saw is shown being held back by this 
armour and spinning on the circular catcher 
until it stops. Only dulled teeth result. 








WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Builders’ Supply 
Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

fee ge ge Furniture Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50 

Ratekiame “advan Land & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Rhinelander—Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., 
creasing capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 

ausau— . Murray Manufacturing Co., in- 

creasing capital from $48,000 to $200,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Economy Lumber 
Co., located at Owenton, a suburb, lost 1,500,000 
feet of lumber and suffered heavy loss in mill 
and yard by fire on Dec. 22; loss, $25,000; covered 
by insurance. Plans for remodeling mill to be 
made at once. 

FLORIDA. Altoona—Altoona Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., loss by fire, $4,000; partly covered by 
insurance. Business moved to Umatilla, Fla. 

NEW YORK. Dunkirk—Dunkirk Lumber 
Coal Co. lost planing mill by fire; loss, $20, 000; 
covered by insurance. 

Brooklyn—Plant of Rex Cabinet Works. 185- 
191 Moore Street, and warehouse of Northeast- 
ern Lumber on — Siegel Street, destroyed by 
fire; loss $150,0 

NORTH malaaaiite Elizabeth City—Fire de- 
stroyed mill of Kramer-Moss Lumber Co. with 
several thousand feet of lumber. Loss, $20,000; 
insurance, $10,000. 

OREGON. Escatada—Clear Creek Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill burned to ground. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mt. Jewett—Safety Sled 
Co.’s plant destroyed by fire; loss, $35,000; in- 
surance, $14,000. Plant will be rebuilt. 

WASHINGTON. _Vancouver — Watson-Keith 
sawmill at Battle Ground burned with loss of 
$12,000; no insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Ladysmith—Fire de- 
stroyed greater part of Ladysmith Shingle Mill. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Yellow Pine—Hughes Lumber Co. 
will build mill. 

ARKANSAS. 
shingle mill. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Klamath Logging 
Co., recently organized with a capital of $250,- 
000, will build mill next spring. 

WASHINGTON. Lake Quinault—Duthie Shin- 
gle Mill being erected; will be equipped with 
four batteries of saws; cost, $50,000. 

Tacoma—Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. purchased 20 acres of land adjoining plant 
and will expand by construction of new building. 


NEW VENTURES 


NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Carpenter-Gordon 
Co., organized by Aaron A. Carpenter and Frank 
A. Gordon, opens manufacturing and wholesale 
business at 57 Broad Street. 

TEXAS. Sherman—J. A. Simmons Lumber 
Co. has building under construction and will 
open about the first of the year. 

WISCONSIN. Viroqua—J. R. Spellum and Ed. 
Wiganowsky will open a new retail lumber yard. 


Mena—D. Russell 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


AnTIGO, WIS., Dec. 28.—The Underwood Veneer 
Co., of Wausau, has purchased land holdings in 
Forest and Langlade counties to the value of $350,- 
000, consisting of 3,240 acres in Forest County 
and 40 acres in Langlade County from the Wiscon- 
sin Town Lot Co., and from the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., 755 acres in Langlade and 
290 acres in Forest counties. 
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! FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


Vertical Grain 
< E Fir 
| Stepping 


| is only one of the big value, good selling 
products we manufacture for Eastern Dealers. 


When you want reliable lumber and a de- 
pendable source of supply, tie up to our 
plainly branded 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 
Straight or mixed car orders solicited 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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Buy from the 
Manufacturer: of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 





Rail Shipments 


over3 transcontinental lines: 
v.P., C..M. & St.P.; and U.P. 


System. 
Mills, Factories and 


Grays Harbor Gen’l Sales Offices 
WASHINGTON Commercial Co. 


WASHINGTON 








ANE County, Me pen (of which E 4 is the coun 
seat) is credited with having suffic! ficen t standing tim “4 
ber toe the pone cut of all — saw mills in the 
United, tates; ane reason for the 

in Eugene, in close 


ip- 
Hy tinental routes u basis ,of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. = = 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are ated 
___ to call at our Eugene — to get acquainted; Eu 
gene Sag lng five-hour sr pleas- 


LINES 


SHIPMENTS 
INTINENTAL 


PROMPT MILL 
> , , 
TRANSCC 


VIA ALI 








LONG FIR JOISTS —_ 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Leet FIR a i SPRUCE 
LIFORNIA REDWOO 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


a a B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


AND 





“IBUIEIEINIEIR™ 


( Pronounced “Beaner” ) 


Spruce Finish 
The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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CHICAGO OFFICE — 1237 N.W Bank Bidg., 


1414 GREAT NORTHERN BLDG 


f 
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CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


LET us prove to you the ad- 

vantage of tying up to a re- 
liable source of supply for Pacific 
Coast woods in anticipation of 
the building that is sure to come 
next Spring. We can save you 
money on 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR 


Yard Stock, 
Long Timbers, 


Factory Lumber, 
Box Shooks. 











Soliciting your inquiries for 


Douglas Fir Timbers, Plank, 


(Full Sawed or Scant) 
Stringers, Ties and Dimension 
Western Pine Shop and Boards 


601-2 Couch Bidg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


\ 


| 
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ND, OREGON 
* Lumbermens Building 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
= 
oa 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 











The S. R. Taxey Lumber Co. this week moved 
into larger offices at 726 Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing. 

C. E. Huyett and H. W. Harding, of the Harding 
Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., stopped off in Chicago 
for a short time this week en route to California. 


The Holt Manufacturing Co., of Stockton, Calif., 
and Peoria, Ill., recently announced the election 
of Thomas F, Baxter as president of the corpora- 
tion. 


J. J. Varlie, vice president and general manager 
of the American Lumber Export Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., is spending the holidays with relatives in 
this city. 


The Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co., of Chicago 
and Blue Island, is now distributing its standard 
1921 block calendar. This calendar is very at- 
tractive and much sought after by the trade. 


H. L. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in the city dur- 
ing the week, for conference with E. P. Hoerr, the 
company’s representative in the Chicago territory. 


BE. C. Nobel, accountant for the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, has been elected trustee 
for 1921 of the Dramatic Order, Knights of Khor- 
assan, which is an auxiliary order of the Knights 
of Pythias. Mr. Nobel is well known among 
Pythians thruout Chicago and the Domain of 
Illinois. 


A. E. Stinwick, Yankton, S. D., spent the Christ- 
mas holidays in Chicago. Mr. Stinwick is superin- 
tendent for the group of Thompson yards in the 
vicinity of Yankton. He reports that this year the 
yards did a fair business and while collections are 
a good deal slower than they were last year the 
outlook is fairly good. A normal amount of build- 
ing is expected in 1921. 


Scott W. Chambers, who has been associated 
with Frank E. Worden, Oshkosh, Wis., for the last 
two years and who for many years represented the 
Northwestern Lumber Co., of Eau Claire and Stan- 
ley, Wis., on the road, has become general eastern 
representative of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., and will make his headquarters at 
1100 Century Building in this city. 


Tillson Leitch and Roy Leitch, of the Grace Har- 
bor Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., were visiting with 
the trade in Chicago this week and feeling out the 
market. One is manager of the Mack Avenue yard 
of the company and the other is manager of the 
Minnie Street yard. From Chicago they went to 
St. Louis and from that city to Kansas City. They 
contemplate a visit to some of the mills in the 
south and on this trip will probably place some 
large orders for southern pine. 


John W. Thomas, vice president of the Great 
Lakes Trust Co., Chicago, has been appointed vice 
consul to Argentina by the president of that coun- 
try. Thomas Le Britton, ambassador to the 
United States from Argentina, advised Mr. Thomas 
of his appointment. Mr. Thomas is a member of 
the foreign trade commission and of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and some months ago was ap- 
pointed permanent chairman of the Honduras 
group for Pan-America by Secretary Houston. 


Harry G. Hayes, of the Hayes Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is expected in this city shortly 
after New Year, to take charge of the Chicago 
office of his company and to locate here perma- 
nently. The plan is to remove the headquarters 
of the firm from Minneapolis to this city, altho 
the Minneapolis office will continue in existence 
under the management of Walter Buckholtz. Ivan 
Ayers, who has been in charge of the local office 
since its establishment, has severed his connection 
with the Hayes Lumber Co., effective Jan. 1. 


RETAIL YARDS CHANGE NAMES 
CHILLICOTHE, ILL., Dec. 29.—At the general 
headquarters here of H. & BE. F. Hunter, announce- 
ment is made of certain changes made in the firm 


names of various of the allied concerns and also 


some changes in ownership as follows: 

Alden F. Hunter, Henry, Ill., has taken over the 
interest of the Hiram Hunter Estate in the firm of 
H. & HE. F. Hunter, at Henry and Sparland, IIl., 
and both of these yards will operate under the style 
of Hunter Lumber Co. 

Harold S. Hunter, Griggsville, Ill., has taken 
over the interest of the Hiram Hunter Estate and 
of E. F. Hunter in the firm of Hunter, Rourke & 
Co., at Tolono, Ill., giving him entire ownership of 
this business. The yard will operate under style 
of Hunter Lumber Co., Tolono, Ill. 





Russell F. Hunter, Chillicothe, Ill., has taken 
over the interest of the Hiram Hunter Estate in 
the yards of Chillicothe and Edelstein, Il!., and 
both of these yards will operate under the style of 
Hunter Lumber Co. 


ORGANIZES A NEW COMPANY 


G. A. Vangsness, for the last six years manager 
of the Chicago office of the Steven & Jarvis Lumber 
Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., has severed his connection 
with that concern, effective Jan. 1, to organize the 
Vangsness Lumber Co., which will wholesale 
northern and southern hardwoods. The offices of 
the new concern will be at 1441 Marquette Build- 

ing. 

Mr. Vangsness is one 
of the best known and 
capable lumbermen in 
this market, and has ‘a 
wealth of experience as a 
foundation for the busi- 
ness which he will head. 
He has been a woodsman, 
and fm successive jobs has 





G. A. VANGSNESS, 
President Vangsness Lum- 
ber Co. 





followed the tree thru 
every stage of manufac- 
ture and into the various 
channels of trade. 

Mr. Vangsness has been 
in the lumber business 
just long enough to reach 
his majority as a lumber- 
man — twenty-one years. 

The first fourteen of these were spent in the 
employ of the Minneapolis Lumber Co., Mineapolis, 
Minn., five years as buyer and inspector, and nine 
years in charge of this concern’s mill at Ruby, 
Wis. Severing his connection with this concern, 
he became connected with the Steven & Jarvis 
Lumber Co. seven years ago. The first year was 
spent as salesman in the Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
southern Minnesota territory, and the remaining 
six as manager of the company’s Chicago office. 

F. W. Long, who for about two years has repre- 
sented the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. in Mr. 
Vangsness’ old territory in Minnesota, has been 
chosen as his successor in the Chicago office, and 
will assume his duties immediately after the first 
of the year. 


CONSIDER FORESTRY BILL 


The public affairs committee of the Union League 
Club recently held a meeting at which the forestry 
bill introduced in Congress by Representative Snell 
of New York was considered. The bill and its pro- 
visions were explained by various ones in attend- 
ance, among them being C. H. Worcester, president 
of C. H. Worcester Co., and William L. Hall, presi- 
dent of Hall, Kellogg & Co. The committee took 
the matter of endorsing the bill as it stands under 
advisement. It is generally realized by members 
of the club the vast importance of the proper sort 
of forest legislation and much interest has been 
expressed in the proposed legislation. Forester 
William B. Greeley will speak at the club Feb. 24, 
at which time he will discuss forest legislation. 


WHOLESALE DIRECTORS TO MEET 


What bids fair to be the most important meeting 
yet held by the officers and directors of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association has been called 
by President Burton for Jan. 8. The meeting will 
be held in the English Room of the Congress Hotel, 
beginning at 10 a. m. The entire board of direct- 
ors has expressed its intentions of being present, 
and many subjects of importance to this national 
organization will be discussed. 

Plans for the coming convention of the associa- 
tion will be discussed at this meeting, and it is 
expected that an enthusiastic and busy annual con- 
vention will be held in Chicago on the second Tues- 
day of March. 


ORGANIZES COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Nat F. Wolfe has severed his connection a: sales 
manager with the Bay Bros. Lumber Co., and has 
organized the Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co., with 
offices at 1730 Republic Building. Mr. Wolfe will 
handle southern pine, fir, spruce and west Coast 
products on a commission basis. 
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Mr. Wolfe is a lumberman of long experience. 
He is a native of Texas, and spent several of his 
earlier years in the sawmill. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the Bay Bros. Lumber Co. he represented 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. in 
Indiana territory, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, after having been the Chicago representa- 
tive of the American Lumber Export Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for several years. Before that he 
was connected with the Hillgard Lumber Co., of 
this city. 


TO HANDLE TIMBERLAND EXCHANGES 

Maj. Swift Berry, since September, 1919, valua- 
tion engineer in the timber section of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and engaged in the appraisal 
of timber values in Arizona, California and south- 
ern Oregon, has resigned to accept a position with 
Hall, Kellogg & Co., of Chicago. It is understood 
that Maj. Berry will shortly become the California 
representative of this company, with headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

Before his service with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Maj. Berry spent two years in the Twen- 
tieth (Forest) Engineers in France. His work 
overseas consisted in the location, examination and 
acquisition of tracts of timber for cutting by the 
forestry troops and the preparation of advance 
plans for operations in the timbered areas acquired. 
Prior to his service in France he had long ex- 
perience in the timber work of the Forest Service, 
especially in Colorado, South Dakota and Califor- 
nia, reaching the position of logging engineer in 
charge of timber sale appraisals in the California 
district. 

In speaking of Maj. Berry’s association with 
Hall, Kellogg & Co., William L. sHall, president of 
the company, said: “The field of timberland ex- 
changes is opening up with such promise as to 
make it desirable to lay plans for some extension 
of our organization. The field is large and the 
nature of the business requires men of the best 
training and who have thoro knowledge of western 
timber conditions. Furthermore, they must have 
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VETERAN LUMBERMAN HONORED 


Lassow L, Barth, vice president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon held on Dec. 23 at the Sherman Hotel, at 
which about eighty of the retail lumber merchants 
of Chicago attended. The occasion was a pre- 
anniversary observance of Mr. Barth’s seventieth 
birthday, which fell on last Friday, Dec. 31. The 
early observance of the day was necessitated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Barth’s departure last Wednesday 








L. L. BARTH, OF CHICAGO; 
Signally Honored on His Birthday Anniversary 


but upon having reached it in the full enjoyment 
of his mental and physical powers. 

On Monday, Dec. 27, at the Congress Hotel, he 
was the guest of honor at a surprise banquet ten- 
dered him by the company. Nearly two hundred 
men and women holding executive positions with 
the company were present in the Gold Room of the 
Congress as guests of the company. A fine musical 
program was presented by the Misses Leona Marie 
and Edna Hayes, daughters of the well known 
auditor of the company, Peter W. Hayes, who ren- 
dered violin and harp selections in their usual 
pleasing manner; by Miss Rita Smith, who pre- 
sented several charming guitarologues and talk 
songs in costume, and by Ambrose Wyrick. 

In opening the postprandial exercises, Edward H- 
Thomas, the treasurer, in introducing the Hon. 
William S. Bennet, general counsel of the com- 
pany, as the toastmaster of the evening, made it 
clear for the first time to Mr. Barth, that this, 
instead of being the annual dinner of the company, 
was a special occasion solely in honor of Mr. Barth 
and his seventieth birthday. 


Speeches commending Mr. Barth, his work and 
his fidelity to the company were made by President 
Edward Hines, Director W. J. Carney, Secretary 
C. F. Wiehe and many others. As a windup Mr. 
Thomas, in behalf of those present, presented to 
Mr. Barth a gold ring of Oriental design, set with 
sapphires. Mr. Barth was so overcome with emo- 
tion that he found it difficult to respond, but as- 
sured those present of his deep appreciation of 
their kindness. 


A unique situation exists in connection with the 
executive officers of this company, the same per- 
sons, Mr. Hines as president, Mr. Barth as vice 
president and Mr. Wiehe as secretary having held 
these positions continuously since the organization 
of the company twenty-eight years ago. It is 
said that there is no other instance of this kind 
in corporate history, and it is certain that if any 
such instances do exist they are extremely rare. 

A flashlight was taken of the diners and one of 
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SCENE AT BANQUET TENDERED L. L. BARTH, VICE PRESIDENT EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO., IN COMMEMORATION OF 
HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


the vision to appreciate the course of development 
which western timber matters must take. We find, 
too, that our timber exchange work brings us into 
an unusual position of advantage in codperating 
in the sale or purchase of timber tracts. We are 
getting a great deal of information that will be 
useful to those interested in the location and value 
of available bodies of western timber.” 





WINS LONDON ‘‘AD’’ SHOW PRIZE 


The first prize for American exhibit at the 
International Advertising Show recently held in 
London, England, was won by the William H. 


Rankin Co., 50 Madison Avenue, New York and 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. A duplicate of 
the exhibit is on display at the offices of the com- 
Pany in Chicago and on Dec. 24 the exhibit was 
Shown to editorial and advertising representatives 
of trade papers by William H. Rankin, president of 
ha “pean The exhibit is a splendid example of 
ag arranged and displayed advertising of prod- 
; 8 which are becoming known thruout the world, 
argely because of the excellent advertising copy 


and fine art designs prepared by the William H. 
Rankin Co, 


for South America, where they will visit several 
countries for business and pleasure. 

As a token of the esteem in which Mr. Barth is 
held by the local lumber fraternity, he was pre- 
sented with a handsome watch inscribed “From 
His Friends, the Retail Lumber Dealers of Chi- 
cago.” Among the speakers at the luncheon were 
John Claney, president of the Lord & Bushnell Co., 
who made the. presentation of the watch; Judge 
William S. Bennett; Attorney Jacob Newman, and 
J. W. Embree. Edward Hines, president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., made an address in 
which he paid a glowing tribute to Mr. Barth, his 
friend and associate. 

Mr. Barth was born in South Bend, Ind., and in 
the early ’'70s came to Chicago. He and Edward 
Hines for many years were fellow employees of the 
S. K. Martin Lumber Co., which concern both of 
them left to try their fortune as partners in the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


HONORED BY HIS ASSOCIATES 
L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., was the recipient, on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, of many congratulations, 
not only upon having reached the age of seventy, 


the pictures is to be presented by the company to 
each of those present. 





PLANS FOR ANNUAL BANQUET 


The greatest and jolliest annual banquet and 
entertainment in the history of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago will be held Jan. 17, 1921, 
if the plans do not sadly miscarry. The Red 
Room of the LaSalle Hotel has been secured for the 
occasion, and the entertainment committee, com- 
posed of J. L. Lane, chairman, E. W. Dierssen, 
William E. Trainer and L. J. Pomeroy, has a 
record breaking program arranged, but will not 
give details because it wants to reserve them as @ 
surprise. 

The entertainment committee at first endeavored 
to secure the Great Lakes Entertainers, or “the 
Seamen’s Circus,” from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, and was assured of the presence 
at the banquet of these rip roaring, hilarious per- 
formers, when like lightning out of the blue sky 
came orders from the Navy Department trans- 
ferring the pick of the “Circus” from the camp to 
various battleships, and thus did the lumbermen 
miss a great treat. However, the entertainment 
committee states that in neither quantity nor qual- 
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Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 


Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 




















FIR 


Rough Green 


CLEARS 


We are selling an increased amount 
of green clears. They ship in good 
shape and the price at which they 
can be bought makes them attractive. 


Herron Lumber Company 
W. W. Herron, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE,WASH. 


ity will anything be lost, for upon its disappoint- - 


ment it got right to work and didn’t stop before 
it had ‘‘all headliners” dated up. 

L. J. Pomeroy, who has gained considerable re- 
nown in foreign as well as in these parts as a 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, is going to Akron, Ohio, next 
week to officiate at the concatenation to be 
held there Jan. 5. H. R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of the order, who is instrumental in 
bringing Mr. Pomeroy to Akron and who plans 
to be there himself, says that this will be ‘‘a whale 
of a concatenation, with plenty of kittens ‘n’ 
eyerything.” Mr, Pomeroy is getting to be such a 
shining star in the Hoo-Hoo firmament that his 
light is seen far and wide, and he has received a 
half a dozen invitations from as many different 
cities to come there during the next few weeks to 
officiate as Junior Hoo-Hoo at their respective con- 
catenations. 


ANNOUNCES PRICE REDUCTION 


On Dec. 11 the Cornell Wood Products Co. of 
Chicago announced a flat reduction on Cornell 
Wood Board of $4 per thousand square feet f. o. b. 
mill Cornell, Wis. The company stated that this 
reduction was inspired by the desire to encourage 
construction, and to assist in stimulating activity 
in the building trade. 

Cornell Wood Board is now not only extensively 
used instead of lath and plaster for walls, ceilings 
and partitions, but has. been adopted by a number 
of manufacturing industries for use in such arti- 
cles as cigar boxes and similar containers; for toys 
and novelties; for packing cases, crates and com- 
partments; for furniture—mirror backs, drawer 
bottoms, veneered table tops, chair seats, phono- 
graph cases, folding art screens and general cabinet 
work—and for window displays, exhibition booths 
and parade floats. 


ENGAGES EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


In order to keep up with the rapidly increasing 

volume of work incident to the growth of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, particularly 
during the last few years, the board of directors of 
that organization decided reccatly to engage an- 
other assistant for the 
executive office in the Mc- 
Cormick Building, Chica- 
go. G. S. Hill has been 
selected for that position 
and will take up his new 
duties the first of the 
new year. 

Mr. Hill brings to the 





G. S. HILL, 
of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association 








| Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in straight or mixed cars 
of Fir Flooring, drop siding, ceiling, di- 
mension and lumber—Hemlock boards, 
shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins white Building 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. | 

















The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers — 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 























C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











organization a wide ex- 

perience in the lumber 

business generally, and 

especially in the hard- 

wood branch of it. All 

told his connections with 

the lumber trade cover a 

period of fifteen years. 

He was two years with 

the Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Knox- 

ville, Tenn., as an inspector. Following that was 

with the Three States Lumber Co., at Cairo, IIl., 

and the William Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, 

Ohio; then four years with the Lamb-Fish Lumber 

Co., of Charleston, Miss., as traveling salesman, 

sales manager and general manager of their vehicle 

wood stock plant. For two years was in the export 

lumber business at Charleston, W. Va., with his 

father, and afterward with the J. C. Turner Lumber 

Co. of New York City, having charge of their yards 

and docks at Irvington, N. Y. He also served two 

years with the Korn-Conkling Co., of Cincinnati, 

Ohio, as sales manager. For one year prior to be- 

ing engaged by the association served as sales 

manager for Leland G. Banning of Cincinnati. 
As shown by the foregoing, Mr. Hill’s contact 

with all the practical phases of the industry gives 

him unusual qualifications for the important posi- 

tion he has now been called upon to assume. 


CITY LEVIES NEW LICENSE 


Last summer when Chicago’s city fathers were 
casting about for means of increasing the revenues 
of the city a license for merchandise brokers, or 
manufacturers’ agents not already paying a license, 
was proposed. This proposal was incorporated in 
an ordinance which was passed on Aug. 26 and 
thereafter no more was heard of the ordinance until 
this week, when lumbermen began to receive no- 
tice from the prosecuting attorney to the effect 


that they should appear at police headquari; 
and explain why the license fee had not been psig 
as per previous notice. 

Lumbermen affected universally declare 
they had not received any other notice, but 
appearing at police headquarters found a st. 
hearted official present who listened coldly to thoi 
explanations. All in all it was-quite a party and 
provided more amusement and diversion—at }o.s 
for the onlookers—than any other thing havin 
do with selling lumber this week. Those sev: 
with notice after being hustled from office to oftice 
thru the city hall were finally permitted to j.\ 
$12.50 for a “merchandise broker or manufacturers’ 
agent license” which expires April 30, 1921. Tho 
ordinance provides that an annual license feo of 
$25 shall be paid by each manufacturer doiny |)wsi- 
ness here and $25 for each salesman other than ihe 
agent or manager of the office in Chicago. Failure 
to pay will subject the offender to a fine of not 
less than $25 nor more than $200. As the oerdi- 
nance did not become effective until this fal] the 
fee has been prorated to $12.50. 


NAMED NATIONAL COUNCILLOR 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been named new national councillor of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to represent it 
in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The national council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States consists of one repre- 
sentative each from the more than 1,400 commer- 
cial and industrial organizations making up the 
National chamber’s membership. It serves as an 
advisory body to the National chamber’s board of 
directors. The council holds a special meeting 
preceding the annual convention of the National 
chamber to pass on the program and to select a 
nominating committee. The councillors also act 
as chairmen of the delegations representing their 
organizations, 

A councillor occupies a position of liaison be- 
tween the National chamber and his own organiza- 
tion on important questions. 


RETURNING FROM OVERSEAS 


An interesting and appreciated visitor to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the week was Leo 
W. Meyer, of San Francisco, Calif., who has just 
returned from Europe, where he has spent the 
greater part of the year as an investigator for the 
North American Wood Products Corporation, of 
New York City. Most of this time Mr. Meyer spent 
in Greece and the Balkan States, but also visited 
France, Belgium and England. Speaking of the 
outlook for American lumber in Europe, he said 
that Greece, like most of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, offers a great opportunity to American lum- 
bermen. This country’s peculiarity is that it is 
accustomed to buying only low grade lumber, and 
the dealers there, said Mr. Meyer, have no under- 
standing of grade. Many American exporters make 
the mistake of quoting on higher grade stuff than 
the dealers are accustomed to, as they do not recog- 
nize quality but buy according to the price. 

In respect to the market for American woods in 
France and Belgium, Mr. Meyer says it is abso- 
lutely dead, and likely to stay so. The reason is 
not only the large quantities of native hardwoods 
which France is now consuming instead of stuff 
that formerly was imported, but also the large 
quantities of excellent wood that is coming thru 
from the famous Jugo-Slovakian forests. Mr. 
Meyer thinks that after the Russian situation clears 
up and lumber starts coming thru from that source, 
continental Europe will take very little of Amer- 
ica’s products. 

Mr. Meyer also told of enormous tracts of the 
finest timber in Jugo-Slovakia which are selling for 
“a song.” He said that the Government seems un- 
able to appreciate the great wealth which these 
forests contain; besides, it needs money so badly, 
as do most of the Central European countries, that 
it is willing to sell properties and concessions for 
almost any sum, and herein lie great opportunities 
for American lumbermen to secure valuable tracts 
of timber in Central Europe for exploitation + 
very attractive profits in the various Confine ta 
markets that they probably would be tna?i 
reach with American forest products. 

With the exception of the Mediterranean !''\r- 
kets, Mr. Meyer sees little of promise to Amenic'™ 
lumbermen in Europe, at least for the time be'us. 
He was particularly optimistic regarding the ip 
portunities for Douglas fir in Greece and nearby 
countries, and predicts the development of a !xrse 
trade in this wood with the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Meyer is now on his way to the west Cosst, 
where he will make a careful study of lumber cov 
ditions. He has severed his connection wiih ‘'¢ 
North American Wood Products Corporation, 24 
expects soon to engage in the domestic lumver 
trade, altho his plans are unannounced for the 
present. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 








in ¢ 
FAS 


5/4 150.00@155.0 
6/4 160.00@165. 00 
8/4 170.00@175.00 
Bass woop— 
4/4 115.00@120.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 135.00@140.00 
BircH 
vi; 125. 00@130.00 
5/4 130.00@135.00 
6/4 135.00@140.00 
8/4 145.00@150.00 
10/4 165.00@170.00 
12/4 175.00@180.00 
Sorr ELM— 
4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 145.00@150.00 
10/4 165.00@170.00 
12/4 a ore 00 
Rock 
4/4 130, 00@125. 00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 145.00@150.00 
10/4 165,00@170.00 
12/4 175.00@180.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 115.00@120.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 135.00@140.00 


a AS14B. poe trey ” et os 120.00 $ 95.00@100.00 $ 45.00 
120.0 100.00@105.00 5 
130. 00 138, 110.00@115.00 


Selects 


125.00 
00 


140.00@145.00 

95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 


95. Sei. 00 
100.00 


145.00@150.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100 00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


‘here have been some further reductions on both hardwoods and hemlock, especially in the common grades; FAS and ‘clear hardwoods have been 


No. 1 


120.00@125.00 


75.00@ 80.00 


95. :00@100. 00 
75.00@ 80.00 


120.00@125.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
100.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 


80.00@ 85.00 

85. og 90.00 

90.00@ 95.00 
105.00@110.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


reater demand and naturally have remained a little firmer. 


No. 2 
50. ee 


60.00@ 65.00 
43.00@ 45.00 
48 00@ 50.00 
53.00@ 55.00 
58.00@ 60.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
43.00@ 45.00 
48.00@ 50.00 
58.00@ 60.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 


43.00@ 45.00 


95.00@100.00 
43.00@ 45.00 


100.00@105.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
43.00@ 45.00 
48.00@ 50.00 
58.00@ 60.00 


No. 3 


". 00@33.00 
00@35.00 

33. 00@35.00 

33.00@35.00 


33.00 @35.00 
35.00@37.00 
35.00@37.00 
35.00@37.00 


25.00@27.00 
27.00@29.00 
27.00@29 00 
27. ~“— 00 


31.00 
33.00 
33 00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 


0 Ge wees 
30.00@32.00 
32.00@34 00 
32 00@34.00 
32.00@34.00 


sonsRaaes 


23.00@ 25.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
25.00@ 27.00 


33.00 
35.00 





FAS 

Harp MAPLE— 
10/4 155.00@160.00 
12/4 165.00@170.00 

Sorr MaPpLe— 
4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 

OaKk— 

or 145.00@150.00 
150.00@155.00 
8/4 160.00@165.00 
8/4 170.00@175.00 


Selects 


130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 


115.00@120.00 
120 00@125.00 
130.00 @135.00 
140.00@145.00 


HEMLOCK, ™ 1, ans 


2x 4. 
$8 655. 
> ae 
2x10.... 34 
2x12. 


14 
- $35. 00038. 00 $36: 004 039.00 
34.00 @37.00 5 001 


5. 
Merchantable, $1 less than No. 


, 


038.00 
38.00 
38 50 
39 ~ agg dl 





No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
No. 1 HEMLOCK BOoarRpDs, S1S— 
8’ 0- 


1x 4. 
1x 5% 
i> Ae 
i>. Sa 
>) 


- $35.50 @38.50 
37.00@40.00 
37.00@40.00 
37.50@40.50 
38.00@41.00 


10-14 
$36 50039. 50 
38.00@41.00 
38.00@41 00 
38.50@41.50 
39.00@ 42.00 


The following are the current quotations: 


No. 1 


105.00 
115.00 


100.00 
110.00 


= 00 5 00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 


120.00@125.00 
6 , 
D40.50 


$37.50¢ 
039.50 


36.506 
36.506 
37.00¢ 
37.506 





40.50 


6 , 

D41.50 
D42.50 
D42.50 
43.00 
43.50 


1 
$38.50¢ 
39.506 
39.504 
40.00¢ 
40.50 





Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 


No. 2, 


$2 less than No. 1. 


No. 2 


38. 000 60.00 


8-20" 
$40. 00@43. 00 
39.00@42.00 
39.00@42.00 
39.00@42.00 
39.50@42.50 


8-20’ 
$41. b0¢ D44.00 
42.00@45. 

00 


42.00@45. 
42.00¢ 
42.50@45. 50 





Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 


2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 


No. $ 


42.00@45.00 


8-16’ 
$31. 50@40.50 


gi -50 
39.50@42.50 


hemlock, rough, $22.50@24.50. 


1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $24.00@26.00. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 





Very little business has been placed during 
based on actual sales f. o. b. shipping point: 


FAS 
Bass woop— 
4/4$115 
5/4 120.00@125.00 


5/ § @ 

ta 90.00@ 95.00 
5/4 95.00@100.00 
6/4 100.00@105.00 
8/4 110.00@115.00 
Birch — 

4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 
10/4 160.00@165.00 
12/4 170 00@175.00 
16/4 190.00@195.00 
Sorr ©nmM— 

4/4 125.00@130.00 
5/4 130.00@135.00 
6/4 125.00@140.00 


_.. 


Selects 


100 00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120 00 
135.00@140.00 


2 common and Dotter. 
60.00@ 65.00 


No. 
75.00@ 80.00 


95. 00@ 100.00 


100.00 @105.00 
105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
170.00@175.00 


105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 


No. 1 com. 


-00@120.00 $ 95 00@100.00 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
115.00@120.00 


65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


75.00@ 80.00 


115.00@120. he 
125.00@130.0 
148:00@180.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85 00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


the last week, altho the market values are 


No. 2 com. 


45.00@ 
50.00@ 
55.00@ 
65.00@ 
75.00@ 


55.00@ 
40 


50.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
100.00 @105.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 


No. 3 com, 


$35.00 @37.00 
37.00@39.00 
37.00@39.00 


oo@ wnne 
23.00 @ 25.00 
28.00@30.00 
29.00@31 00 


29.00@31.00 
29.00@31.00 


28.00@30.00 
29.00@31 00 
29.00@31.00 
29.00@31.00 


32.00@34.00 
34.00@36.00 
34.00@36.00 





FAS 

Sorr ELM— 

8/4 145.00@150.00 
10/4 165.00@170.00 
12/4 175.00@180.00 
16/4 195.00@200.00 
HARD MaPLE— 

4/4 120.00@125.00 

5/4 125.00@130.00 

6/4 130.00@135.00 

8/4 140.00@145.00 
10/4 160.00@165 00 
12/4 170.00@175.00 
14/4 180.00@185.00 
16/4 190.00@195.00 


somewhat lower, as indicated in the following list 


Selects 


125.00@130.00 
145.00@150.00 
155.00@160.00 
175.00@180.00 


100.00@105.00 
= pea they 00 

110.00@115.00 
120. d0@125. 00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
160.00@165.00 
170.00@175.00 


END DRIED WHITE J 


4/4 155.00@160.00 
5/4 160.00@165.00 
6/4 160.00@165.00 
8/4 175.00@180.00 
Sorr MAPLE— 

4/4 115 00@120.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
120.00@125.00 


No. 1 com. 


100.00@105.00 
120.00@125.00 


130.00@135.00 
150.00@155.00 


75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
85 00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
115.00@120.00 
125 00@130.00 
135 00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


135.00@140 00 


155. 00@160. 00 


75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90 00 
100.00@195.00 


No. 2 com. 


65.00@ 70.00 


105. 00@110. 00 


45.00@ 50.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


No. 3 com. 


26.00@ 28.00 
27.00@ 29.00 
27.00@29.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 


28.00@30.00 
29.00@31.00 
29.00@31.00 
29.00@31.00 





NORTHERN PINE 
Dui the prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Coma: 


ith, Minn., Dec. 27.—The 


Boarps, RouegH— 
6’ 


following are 
FENCING, RougH— ' 
20’ 6 
$80@81 “93 @ 


8° 16’ 18£2 


$68@69 
70@71 


10’ 1 


2° 14€16’ 
eer $72@7 
ia 


3 $72@73 
Bee 


18’ 10, 12414’ 
i were =< 


83 
0 6@57 

ease 38@39 45@46 45@46 

47@48 For: All white —_ Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1 

48@49 S1 or 2S, add $1; for S1S1B, $1.50; for S4S, 


$4. 
50@51 Flooring, 5g or % inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Por nt) aoa Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
“A all w hite pine, No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
o- =, © to 20 feet, 8”, $42@43; 10”, $43@44; 12”, $44@45. SHIPLAP AND D&M— 
For Si or 28, add $1; for S1S1B, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1S1E— 


86 


10° 12’ 14&16’ ‘ 20° 
eR HOT "en iors en 
@78 79@80 78 82@83 


10’ 
$40@42 
39@41 
40@42 
44@46 
46@48 
48@50 


oda set piece stuff, $2 less than No. 


14’ 16’ 18€20’ 


$43.00@45.00 


46. 00@48.00 
48.00@50.00 


1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, 





axi4 (°° 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 
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JANUARY 1, 1921 
The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 
Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alewandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas Cit, 
y, 
La, Ala, Miss. Mo. La, Ala, Miss. Mo. 
Dec. Dec f Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. € Dec 
24 18 18 24 18 24 18 24 18 24 18 24 18 2h 18 
2 oe Shiplap 
SEE Bick cess Nahew.  sseame 105, a ee No.1, 228") 14-16"... 33.53 HER arene a Ce ree 31.70 
Bebetter 79.00 85.75 86.24 86.50 Other MAGtnS SOOO <6... °c swce eeees 36. 8 39.00 31.77 
eee scion: SuS5S. denies she aha aes Ta OREO force eek.) esas regu | Cea eeed neaer < 
si nA KCL SENSS RESEDA ES 58.00 CEOt SONMEDR cos 0s 5045S) aes Aegon | “enccenl Qeawe 
NOD... ceeee sees cee ‘ea8 No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
NOCD wosc-acace Seade.  e0eccdr sctier —ORee) coe eos i ies 16.64 18.27 18.48 19.00 21.50 16.96 18.45 
FG Babeticr Ss sient km 46.80 46.92 es Sacuce.s.s DO caer, Visgee Gevre 20.50 20.00 17.19 18.5 
Since Rinse’ Ginn Shims Aeeng 40.35 39.33 No. 3 Bee lengths): 
No. liso vsaaaies 41.00 i HEP (Pn SORE Nae 15.50 13.00 14.00 18.00 14.50 15.93 
Z MB 6 oc. ecu 22.00 1x10” SSRI AES. Ieee Mel oc Mee eae 15.00. 17.50 14.51 14.00 
BO RE acts coese. spaea,. eae Suara erie 
No;:/4;2R10"; 14. 10" s0052 : Siasutass $7.95 ..... 
Other lengths ..... teees: . CORRS eES< ecoee ceece 35.52 36.50 
FG A Dimension, S1S1E 
No. 1, 2x4”, 10’ 22.00 24.37 ee 21.50 24.75 
prege 12’ 0450 Meo 30 . 20.50 21.50 
retee 16’ 3.00 23.22 Peace 24.00 21.50 
TS BO. BO OR ete. Sess 22.75 25.25 
10’ to 20’ 24.00 24.02 rt athe 21.00 23.25 
RHOATN vic case 22.50 : ; 20.75 20.75 
1x6” No re 18.00 20.50 i i amr 20.25 19.00 
No. BN is stew, gadis 20.84 = 20.75 20.00 
No. trees 18 & (20’. 20.00 22.80 ..... 20.75 20.75 
*Heart 10° to SO BRST DHSS 9 aes ec ceuss 20.00 20.25 
: : Gelling ine I © | ele S100 seas g 24.50 21.75 
x4” B&better eS er! 39.00 47.00 BO wie scls 20.00 21.66 z a 23.25 20.25 
pSuceee SOO) soi Ssioad. cayease 5.00 34.50 16’ ..... 22.07 23.48 . oeee 22.50 22. 
Ne. eet emacs pees ss 20 18:00 18 & 20’. 22.00 29.00 2 24.50 22.00 
5gx4” Bebetter 42.00 39.75 ..... 45.00 42.25 40.50 10’ to 20’ 25.00 22.00 . 24.50 19.50 
Hsin b Hebe cove. ela tect 31.00 35.00 36.00 2x10”, 10’ ........ 21.82 . 23.50 23.00 
Ne. 5 pBsacchweess: deuwe” . Mopeans 17.75 17.00 18.75 BS aes 98.50 91.55  ..... 20.25 22.75 
Partition IS ces. a g 26.00 33.38 
” eS xf a” ate. neues ie '* 
1x4 & 6° Ba&better wii Grace, weer, cabeics baci 46.50 46.25 50.80 50.31 ie Bag 36.00 ores eames 4: 655 22:50 21.75 
Diveeesee cence ceeee 45.00 BGO ascak 38.50 40.00 eteNetNe =< eee Cee leon, as 22: 26.50 
No. Boreseeee seeee cree 22.00 22.50 ... savers Bs fs, he 22.67 26.04 ‘ 26.00 20.25 
PE Saas ne Ahe'sst antest S\eeaoen aeots 17.00... RE Cie SE uo ses: vanes 20.75 22.50 
" Bevel Siding 18 & 20’. 25.50 25.82 25.50 26.50 
%x6” a al eGbiabkes, [siniee- tebe - 32.25 10’ to 20’ 25.18 26.90  ..... 25.50 22.00 
No a PEOD ccuas, wees: <eees < ze No: 2) B26" 50"- i... DR ETI ck tes cde es 17.00 16.50 
5x6” No. i i+ See SEO. ohc45 6 ties ovesa Cnsens' Meaee: “tones 12’ ..... 5.28 ae = es 
eS 5.40 19.5 % 
7 "Drop Siding 18 & 20°. 17.62 19.10 1.2.0 00! 17.00 18.00 
1x4 or 6 ’ Bébetter 41.88 43.36 ..... 45.00 38.75 38.75 41.71 42.06 ’ to 20’ 18.50 18.37 15.00 17.00 
re 35.45 38.00 37.00 38.75 31.21 32.92 BOO! ccc A aes, se Sa wees 17.75 18.50 
Ne OR acads 20.95 19.84 ..... 20.00 20.25 21.50 a apes. | 00 ES wes TROO 1448 6 ies 15.75 17.50 
ae a Cee hea Stig 5 Fiat td ae. |S * ee ne ae 13.21 14.58 18.00 17.25 
Finish 18 & 20’. 16.40 16.25 17.75 18.50 
Bé&better rough 10° to 30’ 16.76 FETE 8 ccivcs cons 16.25 7.00 
WE AAD oc oss ScUecece. worden. -aaaew “evecets 45.50 48.25 2x8", 10’ ..... eee 19.00 19.25 
MMBC acc icdticon< sesso 53.25 58.25 $2.00 b2o6 | ABP eee OL TIE ices 
DT Be cecee edits Seeee eens washes cud. cele 58.25 52.00 52.25 Fiat ae ee er eee 19.50 18.75 
RRR cass. wiswies enews saan advan bt Seis 56.50 cis 2 18-20’. OBO TOGO kes fst 19.00 19.25 
Pear ee ee 58.25 62.95 55.00 57.25 10’ to 20’ 17.50 19.438 2... seuss nae 17.50 
BRIG GR” isos caiees 45606 ‘hecas avbbe 58.25 56.25 : = 2x10”, 10’ .... 15.50 16.75 19.00 18.75 
/4x6 hie cathe eames i ee ae 57.00 heh sa ae ee - i ine ches, Se pee 0.00 18.25 
BER aS. aasccr akaec  -saace crab  sanecre BB50 oss. ie 15.75 19.26 
5/4x5" & 10"... 22... i! Ramo. Ot 19.00 18.75 
PERI SES ca cm, scene < sane? cece? (aie 67.50 AA “ill e175 20.50 
1% and 2x4 to 12” - GB00' 68:00. - 57:50 7600 | «Pua see ee 19.50 19.25 
Ree a eer eee tte eee ek eg i oped shen 50 19.25 
BO ec ane, Niasacs chee ¢ odes BRO cians) asatle aieaeo | .\ ooo Te en ek, oo 378 20.50 
JE Me SPIO oS. ds ae's ) cenee amends BOO: cose, ~ eens “arene fh & lL) | Aeeteenh oneiaee Sem oc ee _— 17.00 
Rae remem ae eager erence = mot eae 10.00 11.00 os 
BRS CONSE ooo cisibe Sis peach! SSuiesis STOO" ides Gee ae ie celine 10.00 : % Bae ace 
Vee 51.00 46.68 Z eave 3 iciaie eat Agee fee SST e Ris Susie s. liesaiisg pe emees sees tee 
TT eos OS ee ee es 52.00 55.00 32.12 55.22 ‘Longleaf Timbers 
en gc ceees 54.00 62.50 ..... 57.25 57.25 51.20 55.81 | No. 1 Sqa.E&S S4S, 
1x5 and 10”...... BVOO DEBS kccs cess 60.50 51.25 54.91 59.67 20’ and under: ie aa, 
OES tae 53.00 62.00 59.25 51.50 55.02 61.04 EPR PE RENE SRE Pm eee saat 28.75 32.25 28.55 29.09 
1% xe to. 12" 65.2 54.00 72.25 sates @0.25 ..... 65.58 73.04 Be ei en CU REN Reua Ueeed 35.75 30.75 34.00 37.25 
Me” ea Sok aa.! woke O35 “GR00  oesisc)-cceee | IEE EES ENE SA NE et 39.25 37.25 88.67 41.75 
5/4x5" & 10"... ..+.. ‘ 67.50 67.50 65.25 ike BEES hc Op oN ator. eee eae) wae i ee fess 
ars wie oe ae SENS 65.25 CER: ila ovate DROS i dante tere Pee eaten eens ot ar 
an x4 to pees oe joes, sabeoly ection 5 4.50 4 2 
6/4 & 8/4x6"... 1... Seeiaa * Rtea'h afatles 68.25 58.75 ne Hd Hy 3 Shortleat Timbers 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & No. 1 S4S, 20° & omen 
as bs ws See acid jikes* ‘one nee cick 59.50 weet: OC wicks cdc sues, | ~ Vatets oe.c8 25.50 
BER se sveve oss ace. seees 2 i ene ie er Sr eo eae Cornice [ eee 
© surfaced: ae ee Ee occu eeeteeeise chebie . Wakusie seen 30.75 31.00 ..... 
EOS Cee 46.00 45.00 SA. rene Be occ ateneeNe se, <eiwes Ail omeeeare BRUee cccus. nae 
ee SRR SUSE Ae: SSCS Rew e” "Aa He eee oa was _Plaster Lath ee es : 
er ed see 39.6 . %” , a 3. bi 85 3.87 
ON PAAIE 250h DeLe!  omesay Sees 40.00 60.00 | NO} Be 4,°:-:::° ne oe _soahe 2:67 2.56 a 
1x5 and 10”...... ..... 48.00 wate ee eee a ae Ce 
Si PEE = WOE a OK a i BN, ee ere 5 Byrkit ao 12,60 14.18 
B&better Casing and Base ee es eee eaten) sens ees 16.25 18.00 
eS Ae eee 00008 aus’ hs ee 72.75 59.45 64.54 | 12’ and longer.......... Aa, Nos tee 16.00 20.00 
BIR DNIO cocks’ aaces. ances -.. 62.50 70.25 70.50 64.05 64.13 ‘Gee Material 
Bebetter aig AE Jet 992: 
of 6 etter, Ce Oe sees RECS, “PREM Geeuem,  “Reved FeerD 
1H, 1% &2x4&G” 0... wee. eens wees TE50 aves seeee GB’ & multiples... ...++ copes eevee Gite Nee 
Fencing, rs Ni. 1, 20 GO o50s bons) we swe cheaters. LBS ciel ohare 
Se Se ca ela aase agendas BEN. ‘a 33.33 33.67 5’ & multiples... ..... bake | (eens 
Other, lengths 32.67 31.38 Bele chien’ 35.50 37.25 31.41 82.17 NG, RM heiaisi's asians eee) <p andes, ences 15.00 
cielo eaaih 33.5 Seat -eaae 33.06 32. 
Other lengths 82.38 35.12 112.) 1202! iss | ee ERT | eo ae Sat Le 
No. 2 (all lengths): e 18° Tr, 4x0, hee 70.00 
Hon Bas MOOT ABBR: 6s0.00) shone 16.00 18.25 13.84 14.87 po A ee ce ea Car Decking ~ 
1x6” Lee 6.75 16.12 18.70 20.75 20.25 14.49 16.90 ‘ 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 
No. 8 rd lengths): 30’ 20.00 
Sie she wrens! BREN 11.25 Cen 14.50 Koh 11.32 11.69 sic Rall Si ae dicils Sera al Rea ai wees ? Say ni 
1x6” Rete oe eae IDO Sos0% 16.50 15.00 15.50 12.44 14.52 
aed ™ or S2S S48, SqE&S 
Rep AEG ot NOP Ss is oyaews. ayy aid : cans STO BIO, saves wevas 8”, 34 to 36’. 38.00 
4x8”, 14 and 16’... ....5 fe ee eee Seagate Oe 29.02 31.63 | (ERR ARS 39.00 
Other lengths, BE007 BOO - “ac. 43,25 36.50 40.50 80.72 32.55 88 to 40’ 40.00 
1x10”, 14 and 16’. ..... siecle Reich So ont Bas NaS eS tee ga 81-51, | Up to. 0", BY... 89.00 20... — aveee coves 
Other lengths.. 32.00 34.00 ..... ..... 37.50 43.00 33.10 31.37 38 to 40’ 40.00 ..... . 
1x12”,14 and 16’. 33.00 ..... ae PERRET: $8.14 388.27 | Up to 10%, 87’..... 40.00 ..... : 
Other lengths.. 30.00 40.08 53.00 34.25 43.75 37.76 38.22 88 to 40 41.00 cose cence . 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): Up to 12”, 34 ro 36’ CEOU avec —anrees 
ee Ce ere <r 19.25 30:00 BOND sss ccads | ee 44.00 ..... 
BE) wcrc soe os S758. 4G08 ~ 2... 17.07 19.25 21.25 16.57 18.12 | Up to 14”, 38 to 40’ 53.50 ..... 
1x10° Seisaesewe 17.04 17.18 cents 21.76 20.50 20.75 17.19 28.63 
See 5 i 45 2. i 9.94 j ” @ 
No. 3 (all iengths): af" yoweyedty eae Bs incgcelan WANE colo sth age mess 
BEB AS BO nw asvwlcsese 15.50 90:05 IDG. asia Rte! Ree ear area ator» 
BER, Ocha scence, Geass ent Radon areas 15:75 13.50 11.67 15.50 Hee Helin cn ASM aah NE th tet te De a WOR lo. tie wre 
“ST Sees eon esrate Sieke EER le mee te pela ete 17.00 13.75 SPED Sa POC |: eer tee 
CU pees ees” 5.00 16.00 ..... 15.25 15.25 14.27 15.25 . Caps 
No. 4, all widths Rough heart, 12", 8.00 
and lengths ..... ..... Oe COO be oo ot es 20’, and Under... 00.0: sesee seose SUR kseee)ckes.. Serves ee 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 20.—Following is a 
recapitulation of planing mill sales reported dur- 
ing the two weeks ended Dec. 18: 


Week Week 








ended ended 
Dec.18 Dec. 11 
Flooring 
1x4 B&better ...............$48.86 $47.64 
ee oS Sere 36.45 39.21 
De eee eee 20.49 22.43 
Bixt HANGMEE cacicteecvcesees cegue 54.00 
§/4x3 B&better .. ee esse eens wanes 62.50 
1x8 B&DGCISP FILE... ccccccecs CC rrr 
WE iho. o 4s Ooo casccee 54.07 56.67 
NO. 3D COMMON occciccccs 37.61 36.00 
NOG GIO cee cee ce be 6% 20. 
ee 0 re 19.00 
INGs: So ee GEE oe. cin. cs ewes 13.28 14.00 
Ceiling 
x4 DD 060s oe. oe 608 08s Sawes 54.75 
eer ere 38.00 45.71 
NG. B GOMOD. 2. cccccecs 20.50 26.00 
%x8% B&better ........cccccee coeee 41.67 
ING. & GOUNMNOR. cc cweccece oo, ee 
Ce CD. 6c ceceeeewe 19.44 19.00 
WeX81, Bé&better ...ccccccccccee secce 37.00 
NGS BO heeecce vss covus 31.00 
Partition 
3x6 hei BGR "Who 8600 68 & Saves 44.55 
Siding 
1x6 paver WOUNTON itecccscs canes 53.93 
0. common novelty.... 40.23 
No 2 common novelty.... 22.25 
No. 1 common bevel........... 24.00 
%x6 No. 1 common square edge..... 35.00 
No. 2 common square edge 12.00  ..... 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common .......... 20.94 21.33 
No. 18.50 
Bédbetter— 
BX 3 DES cccccdccnctovesess: GOO sceve 
EEO SMMET.6 6:5 NCCERC RR CRORES SOME) couds 
TE UR re ncarecreciececuce eM ona 
lx 6 D4S 48.94 
lx 8 D4S 50.94 
1x10 D4S 55.00 
SEED SE Cawee Chee cibececee, GE. cadee 
EE & Te Pe hesvicccccccean GUN, -chees 
4/4 rough 52.50 
SE? ea ere 
§/4x 4 D4S 67.50 
5/4x 6 D4S 57.14 
5/4x 6 rough 53.50 
5/4x 8 S48 56.00 
5/4x 8 rough 55.50 
5/4x12 S48 62.00 
No. 1 common— 
lx 3 D4S 
lx 4 D4S 
ix 5 D4S 
1x 6 D4S 
ix 8 D4S 
1x10 ar 
1x12 D 
5/4x 6 D4s 
No. 2 common— 
> qn ae 21.00 
SS SS ae eae See 19.59 21.00 
1x10 shiplap ee Re ot ae wae ee 21.0 2 
PRR MT Sate wae vee a ed eeee sels renee 
No. 3 common— 
BRAG WN nee 00. take hake ge ade 18.50 
Cee eS 8. eee 17.39 
EE © Oh OD FOG) kk cacwccacs ct rere 
Shingles 
4x18. No. 2. CFPEOGE 206 cc cevccs Tes wadea 
Lath 
&’ Noy 3 Bea Fe Bhs dn ccs ecices 4.50 
4’ No. 1 Standard A. D........ San vanes 
4’ No. 1 Standard green ............ 2.50 
92” WEE, GRY 6 kav cbs ecccwusicece GOW keiees 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 29.—The following are 
f. 0. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No. 2 No. $ 

as 4”, 30 39. 36, 38 OO i icwiccs $44.00 $29.00 
LE 46.00 30.00 

mt 6”, 30, 82, 36; 26: oc keen 45.00 32.50 
| | ee 47.00 34.50 

eS", SOR Me can wecedenct anes 45.50 33.50 
1x10”, 10 WOME 6.666 Sen eee chasms 46.00 33.50 
BEI", Hh ONO GO! Sow as sca e occas 51.00 35.00 
Ee GU SO <0 cicwnheeescns 50.00 35.00 

BG veeeeveewseesed 47.00 34.00 


Selects 
Bébetter “0” apy 
lx 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. +4 ro ee $76.00 


PEIO" occcecnsuenne sees 86.0 80.00 
Bell” |) eeose ene tenee 92.00 85.00 
-3213” and wide? . oso. +s 102.00 97.00 90. 
5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ 

Ree 95.00 90.00 83.00 
8/4” and wider.......... 97.00 92.00 85.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Dec. 24: 


AS 5 Saag bein ede e. eee 127 127 129 
BOC ccece ns doses - 103 112 112 117 
BOD « sianeeeveeke a . 87 87 89 
No.1 common........ 47 50 50 50 
No. 2 common...... se, ae 42 42 47 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27.—The following are 


hardwoods during the week ended Dec. 24: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 
Quanransp WHITE fen Basswoop— 
nigiee 200 215 215 230) FAS ..... 125 


No. 2 com. 65 70 70 %5)| CHEstNuT— 


Sd. wormy. 70 -80 80 ...| FAS ..... 130 
QuARTERED Rep OAK— No. 1 com. 95 
ier 155 175 175 No. 3 com. 34 
No.1 com. 90 105 105 Sd. wormy. 50 
No.2 com. 55 65 ee! -aes oe 
PLAIN WHITE —_ AS ..ce. 155 
_..... 135° 180, ax, 69| No. 1 com: 105 


No. 2 com. 65 


No.2com. 50 60 60 65| FAS ..... 105 
No.3 com. 30 32 382 382 


Sd. wormy. 60 65 65 70| No.2com. 45 


PoPLAaR— 


atea 1 |) Pe 
FAS 155 165 165 170 cos cae? “ae 
No.2 com. 45 


Saps & sel. 115 120 120 125 
No.1 com. 85 95 95 100 
No. 2 com. 60 70 70 75 | Hickory— 
No.3 com. 40 45 45 47] FAS 


Panel and No. 1 com. 

og . No. 2 com. ... 
OP isc. TE ee 
Boxboards, No. l com. 95 





13 to 17” 160 


No. 2 com. 45 


No. 2 com. 65 


average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 


5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
WaLNuT— 

135 135 140| FAS ..... 265 280 280 295 
No. 1 com. 175 185 190 105 


50 55 5| No.2 com. 85 100 105 110 
1 Oe et ee ee 
145 18g 15 Ce 
2 uartered 
38 38 40 ye FAS. 122 127 127 137 
54 54 59 Quartered 
No.lcom. 87 92 92 102 
Plain red 
FAS .... 102 1382 132 132 
Plain red 
No.lcom. 65 85 85 85 
110 110 115 g > 
Ss Ss 41 ek ee ne 
s 2] Sap FAS. 57 7 77 97 
Sap No. 1 
160 165 175 com. .... 43 53 53 68 
100 105 115] Sap No. 2 
55 55 55 com. .... 2 338 238 &% 
Corronwoop— 
160 166 | Fas 6” & 
a) oo 
75 100 wider ... 73 83 83 


No.2 com. 43 46 48 
140 145 155] Boxboards, 

105 110 120 13 to 17” 117 

70 7 £80 9 to 12” 95 








OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 


oak flooring during the week ended Dec. 24: 


}3 2x1 wy ” 
Clear quartered white. .....cccccccces 
Clear plain white and red............ $119. ‘91 
Select plain white and red............ 110.00 


be i Ee eee Pere 
Pe: We NG se cnckeendakdedusaumad 


}x2” 3x24” 536x114” 3x2” 
<denes 185.00 $150.00 “tui 
123.52 98.51 $ 98.03 
108.98 82.5 85.32 
79.50 need 40.17 
36.27 aese 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 25.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 

















Norfolk: 
Cull and 
Epece Roven— No. 2 & better red heart 
RR re Peer err $51.00 @55.00 $40. ong a4. 00 $30. 00g P31. 00 $25.00 @ 26.00 
WE Sé:kecde vedas asa cd Bane eakea 61.00 @65.00 48.00@52.00 ik 6) are 
MM aéecad Gods aveeaes eeateaceae 65.00 @69.00 51.00 @55.00 Cig? | ee eee 
OSS OPO Ee ante te 70.00 @74.00 GROGEIGENG sh wd ccadasans§ . “einaducadess 
RovuecH 4/4— 

Wy ch beebasaetaa vans eaeen weaald 60.00 @65.00 48.00 @52.00 bg = oy - 27.00 @28.00 
NO. UieceteaeGinebhesceackeacaera 62.00 @67.00 51.00@55.00 28.00 @29.00 
IME ckCovtandedavemeneutedtewaes 67.00 @72.00 56.00 @ 60.00 3 $0 33 30 29.00 @30.00 

BarRK Stripes, — DONO Binccvissan $42.00 @ 46.00 BARK Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. = 00 @50.00 

CBEC0S0 deb 00.004, Bae Eee CULL RED HIMARR. «.ccccccecccces .00@20.50 

No. 2 € better 

Lave, No. 1,..... $ 7.00@ 7.25 ROOFERS, 6”...... $30.50 @31.50 pi, eee eT eT $66.00 @70.00 

ee ere 3.50@ 3°75 Oe acme SiGvGneeee =i ( ss RE ee eee ews 68.00 @72.00 

Pacrory, 2°... + 28.50 @32.50 10” eceue 32.50@33.5 EE OCOL 70.00 @74. 5s 
i i er 24.00@29.00 pS ee ee 33.00 @34. 00 Beets cones 75.00 @79.0 
Finished Widths— No.2 & better No. 3 No. § 

WLOOGRING, Toate GRE SB” BICE. 6 kc ccccccdctcscecese FICRDOCGED OC cccscecadecns <‘saccawduaven 

GEE. 5.8.50 0 0a cK ete evedsautes 65.00@ 69.00 $48.00 @52.00 $32.00 @36.00 

CEILING, 5” abe heut Cnee+.¢.eddcacdandnceeueecee = Oa = ro ps Boat r+ anes ree 

GRIN Wiis Grea kek ie's dntsacnecacanees 66.00@ 70.00 49.00@53.00  33.00@37.00 

DOUGLAS FIR ING SE OU Gacccectasadecucaaeescaas 51.00 

Ke ee eee ee eS 30.00 

1x3 and 144x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 58.50 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] RO Re So es aia 48.50 

Seattle, Wash., Dec. 28.—The following prices s 
“ lash Grain Flooring 
4A aaa aaal Male eg 8 PRR 29.00 
today: FI i Di OE ba décawdchecadeaeaweend 23.00 
OCene ene 1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 32.00 
High Low  vailing Or DS GUN dc cdcttdtasevdeussdcces 30.00 
price price price Vertical Grain Stepping 
Peg Oe eee $55.00 $51.50 ..... 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 65.00 
SS OE A a eae, a ee 
1x6 No. 2 & better 8. G.. 32.00 .....00 2... leah eniiiaiideel TT aay _ 
Finish, No. 2 and iter NewS Gemr Se Weta < ick cddicccidccvsene . 
pe | meee ee 3.00 SEO seses Ceiling 
Ceilin 5¢x4” = 2 Gus and better 
‘f 2 ING By GUO he ace die wetaceacess 
‘x4 a . Es « pie "3s. * _— aia 1x4” No. 2 clear and better.... << 
nite ee mers. ie No. 3 clear ......ee eee eee eeeeees 
Drop Siding Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6 No. 2 and better’...... 81.00 .....  wenee 1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 31.00 
Boards and eee No. 1 Oe Gaui él cawsectetaeecieesy 26.50 
E10"  claccacvuscvan< 19.5 17.50 17.50 
Dimension, No. 1 ai : Miscellaneous Items 
Bee-—-1S- 06 1G? oc cweccvess SED jacdas.* dein Dimension, off Rail B list................. 3.00 
te 412 tohlahk,and Small Timbers Small timbers, over Wail’ ist! 2222227171 Loo 
321212 hed 16’ “2n...... ae *.. 5 ea sae 6x6” and larger timbers, over Rail B list.... 1.00 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
Che CEG ossecdcceseesaae Ba  acuus-) aeeen 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 29.—The following are 
the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
co ae Se eer ee eee $57.00 





WALNUT 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
lumber for the week ended Dec. 25: 


FAS— 
8/4 6 to 10”... cc ccccc ccc cccccccccce’s $342.00 
8/4 10” and UP. .crcecerscceccccceces 367.00 
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Results Bring Repeat Orders 


Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope is 
the most extensively used wire rope for 
logging because it is the most depend- 
able and durable. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago Denver San Francisco 


New York 











Every Business 


of consequence es to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 

explains why. 


Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their. 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Die Embossers 


Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lum 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


o 


OTEEL COMPANY 


° wre BUROH.OA 
CLONER BUILOIND 
CHICAsO 
































Peppers Cotton 
Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 
Lumber 


California 
Sugar 
and White and Selects 
a wan 
cs NE 
Two Million Feet 
CALIFORNIA \ Y hite 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, : 
2 and 3 Shop. Pine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment, 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 


Factory 











FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Dec. 22.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ending Dec. 20: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Slash Grain fare 
27.00 25.00 14%x3 
27.00 25.00 
29.00 27.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 
50 


1%,1% & 
14%, 1% & 2x14” 


23.00 


nee Siding and Rustic 
27.00 24.50 
29.00 26.00 


Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 


2x3&2x4. He 50 $11.50 2x14 be Sy + 
2x6&2x8.. 14.00 11.00 re 
/ 15.00 12.00 
15.50 13.50 2x20 
Common Dimension, 2x4, S1S1E 
$13.50 $10.50 
14.50 11.50 5 
15.50 12.50 19.50 
Common Plank and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 


3x3, 3x4 $20.00 $17.00 
19.50 16.50 
20.00 17.00 
‘ 31-00 18.00 
oeania Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
ol 1 —_ No. 1 Sel. 
Com. Com. 
Sat 00 30 00 ..--$28.00 $31.00 
-.. 29.50 382.50 
-. 831.50 34.50 
26.00 29.00 - 34.00 37.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12 
34 to 40.$27.00 $30.00 72 to 80 $53.00 $56. 4 
42 to 50 33.00 36.00 82 to 90 63.00 66.0 
52 to 60 39.00 42.00 92 to 100 75.00 78. 00 
62 to 70 48.00 51.00 
Railroad Material 
6x8 ties, rough. ie +3 00 7x9 ties, rough. .$27.00 
7x8 ties, rough.. 24.00 
Western Hemlock _ $1S, or Shiplap 
=. . _ No. 1 No. 2 
Com. Com. 
1x2& 3. $181 09 8150 00 14%4x2&3. $20.00 $17.00 
1x4 16.00 4 Y&1Y% 
13.5 x4 .... 18.00 15.00 
A 14%4&1% 
18.00 18:00 x6....+ ‘1060 
- 19.50 


. 20.00 
Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 


$17.50 $12.50 1x10 
18.00 13.00 
19.00 14.00 


Red Cedar Timbers, Rough 


16x16.. : 


$25.00 $20.00 
30.00 25.00 


_ Red Cedar Flume Stock 


ral 1 —_ No. 1 Sel. 


16.50 
16.50 
17.00 


$20.00 $15.00 
21.00. 16.00 


anes 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. 0. b. mill prices for Arkansas 
soft pine, from actual sales made between Doc. 18 
and Dec. 24, inclusive: 


Flooring 
‘Be grain— 


Flat grain— 
— 


Ceiling and Partition 


“es Ceiling 

er $42.75 
32:50 35.00 

18.00 


Finish—Dressed 
Bédbetter 


%4,1% & 2x4 to 8” 
iif’ halt i to 12” 
Casing and Base 


6 & 8” B&better 
Fa & 10” B&better 


s No. 2 
4” i, o34- 00 
28.25 


8” 
10” 


Pa aeiediees 
No. 2 


18 
12’ 14€16’ 1e30 a" 12’ p€16’ 
$21. 4 bef -00 i - = 4” ey at $18.00 $1 


6” 17.50 

23. 4% 8:00 a2 8 1S00 is:00 
3.75 25.25 2x10" 20.00 20.00 
S075 Biteaeie” Bors B073 


S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. 1 


Molding 


24 percent discount 


15@” and smaller 
---19 percent discount 


1%” and larger 


* No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 29.—The following are the 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 
Finish, 1x12 
Iz 4 to 1270... 
Bevel siding, eo *3 
¥%x6. 





ath 
oe stock, 2. 
iA to 1%". 


5 % to 3 
Common rough dimension.........--+++555 23,00 
Box lumber, green 18. 00 
air dried... .cccccce 


For Editorial Review of Current Market 
ditions See Page 55 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—No consequential chanze has 
occurred in the northern pine market uring 
the last week. Demand remains very uiet, 
as is to be expected during a holiday week, but 
prices are held very firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 27.—Buying is pretty 
much at a standstill and no effort is being made 
to produce business. Inquiries are light, d the 
outlook is that there will not be much ret«: yard 
buying for a month or so. Wholesale sup) 3 are 
so much below normal that the market ‘* «uite 
firm. Eastern trade seems to be out ' pe 
market. Logging camps are now runnin: fu 
blast, with plenty of snow and ice roads i: good 
shape, after a late start. 


in the 
isposed 
hen @ 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Quiet prevai's 
northern pine trade, with all buyers d 
to hold off until after the year opens, W 


ee ee ee 


na i io Tl a 2 i | 


og 








Com. Com. 
$25.00 $20.00 
26.00 21.00 


1x10 


have 
1x12 


fair increase in demand is expected. Prices 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. j os" 00 si8. "00 


19.00 
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peer lowered by the wholesalers during the last 
mon‘, but the mills have not been making re- 
ductions to any extent, being quite short of 
stoc Industrial slackness is causing a good 
deal of decline in orders for low grades. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 27.—Dealers are 
encouraged by an increasing number of inquiries, 
whi 1 they consider an indication of a return to 
more active buying after inventories have been 
com)leted and retailers and consumers generally 
find that they will need new supplies to meet the 
requirements of the trade. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—In northern and east- 
ern spruce no improvement in demand is noted. 
The tone of the market is weak. While base 
is nominally still $58, most dealings are at $2 
and $3 less. Other dimension prices range: 
9-inch, $57 to $59; 10-inch, $58 to $60; 12-inch, 
$60 to $62. Random also is quiet. Prices are: 
2x8 to 2x7, $38 to $42; 2x10, $47 to $50; 2x12, $48 
to $51. The board market is no better. The 
random covering boards sell, 5 inches and up, 
$42 to $45; and the matched sell, 10- to 16-foot, 
at $51 to $53. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 27.—Production in the 
camps is now going ahead under favorable con- 
ditions. Pole business at last has dropped off, 
and there is little doing in the market. Owing 
to the dullness in posts the policy this winter 
is to turn production mainly to poles and ties 
and cut comparatively few posts, as retailers 
are not planning to buy new stocks until spring 
buying has depleted their present supplies. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—The hardwood market is 
exceedingly dull, as is to be expected during 
the last week of the year. Prices, however, ap- 
pear to show a firming up tendency, as many 
of the hardwood mills have now been closed 
down for a long time and stocks have been re- 
duced. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 27.—There is nothing 
doing in the wholesale market here just now 
but dealers report a good many inquiries coming 
in from some of the large consumers, who have 
been out of the market for a long time. It is 
expected that buying will be to take care of 
only immediate needs where stocks have been 
used up. Prices are down somewhat and the 
trade is making no big purchases until satisfied 
that the bottom has been reached. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—The market is 
quiet both for southern and northern hard- 
woods. Orders last week have been meager and 
only for immediate requirements. Gum is in- 
clined to be a little weaker, but generally the 
market exhibits a fairly firm and settled tone. 
The inquiry the last week has been light. Fac- 
tory stocks are small, and previous inquiry has 
indicated that the factories are ready to use 
plenty of stock when they think the time is 
right to buy. Meantime, they are cautious about 
committing themselves. 


Si. Louls, Mo., Dec. 27.—Yards in St. Louis 
have been buying some FAS oak within the last 
few days, and a few other items have been 
taken, but as a whole the market is still rather 
dull The demand for car oak from the rail- 
roads is disappointing, and it seems that pur- 
chasing agents are interested only in material 
needed to ‘fill in.” 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 27.—Holiday influences 
have emphasized the ‘quiet’? rating given the 
hardwood market. While prices continue rather 
Weak, stocks on mill yards and in distributers’ 
hands are both depleted. By the consensus of 
manufacturing opinion, therefore, the next 
change must be for the better and revival of 
dem:ind will restore the quotations to health. 


oston, Mass., Dec. 29.—The market is very 
indeed. While not really weak, it is not 
Strong, and all kinds of concessions are 
offered in a vain effort to stimulate trade. 
Ss current are: Quartered white oak, inch, 
» $190; plain oak, $135 to $145; poplar, 
to $160; ash, $140 to $150; basswood, $125 
5; beech, $115 to $125; red birch, $170 to 
birch, sap, $150 to $160; maple, $150 to 


=aitimere, Md., Dec. 27.—The general dispo- 
on on the part of industries to curtail pro- 
? has naturally tended to lessen the re- 


No Dangerous Oil Soaked Timbers 


if you use— 


TROPICAL 


Oil Resisting White 


Paint the timbers around machin- 
7 with Tropical Oil Resisting 

hite and prevent their becoming 
oil soaked. 


Tropical Oil Resisting White 
forms a film that holds the oil on 
the surface. Thus it can be wiped 
off readily. 


Underwriters realize the danger of 
fire from oil soaked timbers and 
particularly recommend Tropical 
Oil Resisting White for the lessen- 

The above illustration is from an actual ing of your fire hazard. , 
photograph of a large mill where Tropical Your name and address on this ad 


Oil Resisting White is used on all timbers brings complete details. 
around machinery. Note how it brightens 


SS eee THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















TRADE 


O. G. Fir Gutters 


Ten of the largest railway systems in the United States and Canada 
are pee our Gutters. Many dealers stock them and find a ready 
market, 


LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 
Write for Particulars 


E. M. LONG & SONS, Cadiz, Ohio 











/\. Wood Work to Order 


MOULDINGS TURNINGS HANDLES 
PLUGS WEDGES 
Knocked Dewn Frames of Every Description 





Special Parts for Toys and Novelties 


Send Samples or Sketches for Prices. 


Star Wood Products Co., Inc.,  votiivittt Sa. 
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quirements in the way of hardwoods and has 
prompted the buyers to hold off until their needs 
become more urgent. Many mills are closed 
down, so that the output of lumber is greatly 
reduced. With consumers’ stocks very low, it 
is almost inevitable that considerable buying 
should set in at the first signs of a revival, 
which would disclose a shortage in the available 
supplies. There is no change for the better in 
the export business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Some hardwood yards 
report an increased inquiry, but it is generally 
admitted that trade is very quiet. Buyers are 
unwilling to take on more lumber until they 
have completed their inventories and many con- 
cerns are shut down. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27.—Hardwood buying 
is ata minimum. Implement factories are mak- 


ing inquiries, some of which develop into orders. 
Box factories are buying low grade poplar, 
basswood and oak. Furniture and piano fac- 
tories are out of the market. Railroads are 
showing some tendency to buy. Retail stocks 
remain low and badly broken. This is taken as 
an indication that buying will become more 
general after the first of the year. Inquiries 
are more numerous, but a large number are 
made to secure information for inventories. 
Prices are fairly steady at previous levels. 
Some low prices are heard when mills desire 
to move stocks. Poplar is quiet and unchanged. 
Basswood is moving in fair quantities. Other 
hardwoods are featureless. Oak at the Ohio 
River is quoted: 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

FAS Com. Com. 

Quartered ..$200.00 $115.00 $80.00 
PIR. 0005006. BEO00 80.00 58.00 $33.00 








Wood Decays: 


Decay starts from the outside it is 
caused by fungi and many forms of 
insect life. 


“CRE - WOOD” 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories predict, Chore Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


the supply of good durable tim- 
ber is diminishing year by year. 
The best method for the protection of 


wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
liable wood preserative. 


of the Forest 











Leadin e e a dependable 
era of Cincitmali Lumber Market 





Plain and Qtd. 
Red and White OAK 
Even Color and other 


Soft Texture Hardwoods 


MADE 


OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 
GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 


60,000" Daily 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia 
and pron aro Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 


Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Southern and 
Wat Vie Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gur , La. Red Cypress 


Saw and Planir ails: Baton Rouge, La. 


The Anchor asties Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 





Wholesale 
Staves, Veneers, _ 


Hardwood Lumber *™*" 


W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 
400 Neave Building. 





Doran & Co., Manufacturers 


Railroad Cross- 
Shortleaf Y.P. O k Ties, Switch-Ties 
Dimension a and Timbers. 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. ~ 











Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is stagnant, there being very little pusi- 
ness of any kind. Quotations are little changed 
and wide variations are seen in price lists. 


HEMLOCK 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Much dullness is the 
rule in hemlock and prices are not as strong as 
they were. The building outlook is uncertain 
and trade is now confined almost wholly to 
repair work and small jobs. Buyers feel that 
the market is too high and out of line with 
competitive woods, so they are slow to make 
inquiries for the renewal of their stocks. The 
general expectation is that trade will be quiet 
for a while. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—Hemlock is dull. 
There is so little business that prices are more 
or less uncertain. The eastern clipped, 10 to 16 
foot, are offered $42 to $43, and certainly sales 
are no higher. The whole market is being kept 
down by the slump in roofer prices. The random 
boards sell very low, most people quoting $40 
and sales being made at $39 and even a shade 
lower, it is rumored. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27.—The market is at 
a standstill with no prospects of a turn until 
after the first of the year. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 25.—A large number of 
shutdowns of the fir mills is shown in the 
greatly decreased cut, which indicates actual 
production at only 54 percent of normal, with a 
total of 46,111,294 feet at 119 association mills. 
The majority of the mills have no definite an- 
nouncement to make respecting the time when 
they will resume. Many factors enter into this 
condition, most important of which are labor, 
logs and market conditions generally. While 
the immediate outlook is not promising, the 
manufacturers are convinced that the fir in- 
dustry will gradually readjust itself in keeping 
with the decline in prices of all commodities. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 24.—The volume of busi- 
ness is far below normal and everybody is wait- 
ing and watching. While shipments by rail are 
light, the production, thru closing down of the 
mills, has been curtailed probably 50 percent 
in the fir districts. and in the pine sections of 
the Inland Empire. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 24.—A slight improve- 
ment in the lumber market is looked for after 
the first of the year. Prices are expected to 
move up slightly after Jan. 1. Conditions during 
the last week have shown no change and the 
usual holiday inactivity has been added to the 
depression. 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—The Douglas fir market 
remains dull and featureless, with demand at 
the lowest stage of the year and prices weak. 
Dimension is quoted at $5 below Rail B list; 
slash grain, $1 below; vertical grain uppers, $12 
over; finish, $12 over, and stepping, $13 over. 
While distributers look for a more active and 
stronger market by the end of January, they 
do not expect brisk trade before early spring. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—The market for 
west Coast products is extremely quiet, and the 
mills apparently do not think it worth while to 
push it. Some wholesalers, however, are look- 
ing into the possibilities of the eastern market. 
Prices have been holding fairly steady here 
on the basis that has prevailed for several 
weeks. The numerous shutdowns of Coast mills 
have contributed to this steadiness. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Most of the Pa‘ ific 
coast woods are showing some unsettlement in 
prices and, because of the high freight rates 
and the uncertainty as to building, conditions 
continue unsatisfactory. Wholesalers say Uicy 
have been moving a good deal less fir than usu¢ } 
during the last few weeks and they see littic 
prospect of early improvement, tho they consicr 
prices low enough to stimulate trade. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—The demand for we 
flooring here is so dull that some are incline! 
to say it has practically ceased for the presen' 
Prices are accordingly weak and uncertain. 
They are: Flooring, No. 1, vertical grain, 1x6, 
$75 to $78; No. 2, $72 to $75; No. 3, $61 to bo. 
partition, No. 2 clear, %x3%4, $55 to $57. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—There is no feature to the 
western pine market in this territory, but it de : 
mains unchanged from recent weeks, both as 
to demand and prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—There is some little 


’ @emand here for uppers and selects, but other- 
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wise there is not a great deal of interest in 
the market on the part of retailers. Prices are 
firm on the items in demand, but tend to be 
weak on commons. 


: REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—Holiday trade in 
redwood has been extremely light and not much 
business is looked for until late in January. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 27.—In the holiday period 
inquiries fell off to the lowest possible point, 
orders being placed to take care of the most 
urgent needs only. The box makers have been 
fairly busy, but other divisions of the North 
Carolina pine trade have left very much to be 
desired. Production is being held down, so that 
no important additional accumulations are to be 
noted. 























































Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Only a small inquiry 
for North Carolina pine is being made and it is 
very difficult to get orders placed, as the pur- 
chasers are looking for lower figures. Six- 
inch roofers are quoted here at $31, but sales 
are occasionally being made for less where a 
transit car has to be moved. The number of 
such cars is not so large as several weeks ago 
and more strength is looked for next month. 
































Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—Roofers continue the 
feature of the market. Good 6-inch roofers are 
offered at $30 and some at a little less. Some 
mills still ask up to $34.50. Of course, quality 
enters into the making of some of the prices. 
Hard pine continues difficult to sell despite its 
low prices. Rough edge 4/4 under 12 inches may 
be bought now for $60, and some are shading 
that a little. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—A great dullness continues 
to prevail on the southern pine market. It is 
not to be expected that there will be any 
improvement in the situation at this time of 
year, but distributers believe that the turn is 
not far away. They look for the improved 
condition of the lumber market to make itself 
first felt in southern pine, and are watching 
all developments closely. 






















































































Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—With transit cars 
easy to get and cheap, production running ahead 
of orders, and demand not at all active, the 
southern pine market is rather weak. This 
applies especially to the common items. Finish 
and flooring are holding their own better, the 
bulk of the demand being for uppers. In boards 
and dimension there have been some wide varia- 
tions in prices noted, tho the big mills as a rule 
are not inclined to make very liberal conces- 
sions. The manufacturers are showing con- 












siderable optimism. While the inquiry is rather 
light in volume this week, that condition was 
expected, but a heavy inquiry is expected to 
come in with the new year, based upon the 
actual needs of the retailers. 








St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27.—The southern pine 
market continues exceedingly dull. Prices show 
but slight changes. The accumulated mail found 
inquiries from some of the larger retailers, in- 
quiries that seemed to have a true ring. One 
inquiry was for 150 cars, while several were 
for 100 cars. Stocks in hands of retailers gen- 
erally are rather low, and there is a belief that 
it will not be long before orders must be placed. 






























New Orleans, La., Dec. 27. — Holiday quiet 
characterizes this market. Holiday shutdowns 
for repairs are reported numerous and Decem- 
ber production should in consequence register 
a further recession. Inquiries are in fair volume 
and while prices are reported weak in some 

( quarters, there appears a growing disposition 
on the part of the larger manufacturers to hold 


quot ‘tions firmly. The trade comment carries 
an undertone of optimism, based upon statistics 





of sn ‘ll stocks in distributers’ hands, reports 
wd easing credit conditions and belief that the 
Net 






ul business readjustment may be completed 
n 1921, opening the way to revival of 
i trade. 


early 
norm. 









s Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—Business is no better. 
Some retailers have much depleted stocks. Floor- 
lea partition are almost impossible to sell. 
pen current are: Flooring, A rift, $93 to $98; 

rift, $83 to $92.50; C rift, $68 to $78; B&better 


yg to $62; partition B&better %x3%, $58 







Baltimore, Md., Dec. 27.—The inquiry has been 
reduced to negligible proportions. Mill output 
now is down to a very low level. The stocks 
here are very light. As far as the current busi- 
ness is concerned, however, it does not cut any 
impressive figure. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—A good deal of apathy 
exists among buyers of southern pine and most 
of them say they will not purchase until at 
least the middle of next month. The close of 
the year finds little strength in the market, 
altho the closing down of many mills is doubt- 
less preventing any further drop in prices. It 
is rather difficult to get a well rounded order 
filled, as most mills are short of certain sizes, 
but ordinary flooring is in ample supply. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27.—The final week of 
the year will be a dull one in southern pine. 
A gradual resumption of activity is expected 
after the first of the year with a strong building 


izes the southern pine trade. Dealers are playing 


a waiting game. It is believed that considerable 
buying will develop after the first of the year 
as retail stocks are quite low and there are fair 
prospects for active building. Numerous transit 
cars tend to weaken the price list. Some items 
show a range of as much as $12 to $15. Mills 
which have rather large stocks are trying to 
move them by making ridiculously low prices. 
The strongest items are 3-inch flooring and big 
finish. There is also a scarcity in specified 
lengths. Flooring, siding and boards are plenti- 
ful and extreme weakness has developed. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 27.—Featureless and in 
a state of holiday ‘‘normalcy,’”’ is the current 
description of the cypress market. For Christ- 
mas week bookings underwent the usual reces- 
sion, with the mills taking things easy and mill 
sentiment optimistic. Price stability is being 


demand as construction weather opens up. maintained right up to the year’s end and that 


is one of the facts forming the basis of the 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27.—Quietude character- favorable augury for business next year. Mill 








Quick Work in Logging Hardwoods 


that have heretofore been inaccessible because scattered is 
now possible to operators owning motor trucks equipped 
with 


- Amos Log Loaders 


This simple, efficient, practical, 
economical equipment enables one 
man to load and unload his truck 
and trailers without any more man- 
ual labor than is shown below. 


Any truck having transmission 
amidship, power take-off or Jack 
Shaft, can be easily and inexpen- 
sively equipped with the Amos Log 
Loader. 


Write today for illustrated folders, price and 


photos showing the loader in actual use. 


THE AMOS LUMBER COMPANY 
\ Edinburg, Ind. ne 







































' Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 









Eau Claire, Wis. P 
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P. & H. Monorail System in plant of Tremont Lumber Co.. 





Rochelle, La. 


Install a P. & H. System and 
Cut Your Production Costs 


Today when lumber prices 
are bordering on the cost of 
production, it is essential 
that manufacturers utilize 
every available means to re- 
duce handling expenses in 
their plants in order to make 
a profit. 


The P. & H. System has 
repeatedly demonstrated its 
value as a cost reducer. It 
enables users to handle large 
quantities of lumber eff- 
ciently and economically. 
Many manufacturers have 
reduced their labor forces 
materially with the aid of a 
P. & H. Monorail System. 


Not only does the P. & H. 







System afford cheaper han- 
dling, but it makes possible 
quicker loading of orders— 
a vital factor in giving 
prompt service to customers. 


Our engineers will design 
a P. & H. System to fit your 
specific handling problem. 
If you are interested we will 
submit a plan without 
charge and without obliga- 
tion on your part. 

Drop us a line today. 

PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 


EST. 1884 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


50 Church St., New York Portland, Ore., Yeon 
7 hen Gerard B Bldg., Bl 
Philadelphia Central Building, Los 

be wy & Central | Bids. Angeles 

New Orleans, Mansdnock Bldg., San 
Fidelit Belding i Pitts- Me ~ sco 

bur, Pa. C. Smith Building, 
Mona nock “Block, Chi- a Wash. 

cago, IIL 


cranes -hoists- 
monorail systems 








stocks range considerably under normal. ‘" 
two facts in combination are known to the tra 
and are held to justify buying without hesi: 
tion to meet consuming needs. Car supply j 
easy and shipments can be made prompt! 
Revival of cypress demand is considered p 
able the moment spring needs can be gaged. 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—The cypress market . 
mains inactive, altho there are many indic. - 
tions that buyers are preparing to come i 
the market soon after the first of the 
Demand and prices in the meanwhile are 
changed. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27.—The cypress situa 
is unchanged. The demand is hardly anything, 
and few inquiries are being received. Stock 
at the mills are not large and are badly brok 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—Demand is slo 
here this week and is not expected to show up 
very strong for the next two weeks. Meantim 
prices show no signs of weakening. Mill stocks 
are short and mill representatives here donbt 
very much that cypress will be cheaper than 
now any time in the next year. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—The market remains 
very quiet. The retailers are allowing their piles 
to grow very small. There has been a really 
great falling off in demand from the manufac- 
turing consumers as well. Prices current are: 
FAS, 4/4, $125 to $135; 8/4, $137.50 to $147.50; 
selects, 4/4, $110 to $120; 8/4, $122.50 to $132.50; 
shop, 4/4, $77 to $85; 8/4, $90.50 to $98.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—A quiet time is pre- 
vailing in the cypress trade and scarcely any 
buying is likely until about the middle of next 
month. Prices show little change, but are easy. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 27.—In the last week a 
further narrowing in the movement has taken 
place and there has been a general disposition 
to defer entering into commitments. The quota- 


tions remain much the same, with only the lack 
of a fair inquiry to trouble the trade. The pro- 
ducers are not disposed to make material conce 
sions. 

Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27.—There is a fairly 


steady market for cypress but buying is limited. 
Dealers are playing a waiting game. Prices 
are still steady because of reduced production. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27.—With the taking of 
inventories and the holiday spirit prevailing, 
little attempt is being made to do business. 
The trade is dull and the market stagnant. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 25.—The entire lack of 
red cedar shingle business has caused a further 
weakening in prices. During the week there was 
a sale of clears as low as $2.40 and of perfec- 
tions at $4.10, but these transactions represent 
odd cars and are not regarded as a true reflec- 
tion of the market. The volume of business was 
so small that it is not possible to tell the aver- 
age wholesale price with any degree of accuracy. 
Stocks are below normal. Average going wihole- 
sale prices in rege today are: 

Square Per M Rite -Grade 
Extra stars. $00 DO$2. 05 $2.25@$2.25 $2.20 pt2-2 5 
Extra clears.. 2.10@ 2.30 2.40@ 2.60 2.35W 

Further quotations, square pack, are: Perfec- 
tions, $3.10 to $3.30; Eurekas, $2.50 - $2.70; 
common clears, $1.25 to $1.35; common s‘ars, 
90 cents to $1.05. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 27.—Both buyers and 





sellers are playing the waiting game, anu 4S 
shingles have held pretty steadily to th ssme 
price for a while, there is speculation 9° to 


which way they will jump when the new scar 
starts. Owing to the general shutdown of S 
wholesalers here generally predict a re}ovnd 
that will bring prices up a notch. Some /ivé 
advanced their quotations already. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—Demand fo! 
gles has been very light the last two w' 
Prices remain about the same as last 
fluctuating a dime or so here or there dep‘ 
on how many cars the seller had on hi 
The lath demand has been very light, espe:'%': 
for fir and cypress, for which there has becn 
very little call in the last month. Siding ¢ce- 
mand also is very light and buyers prefer to scl 
what they need in mixed cars. 


ne 
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] 


St. Louis, Dec. 27.—The demand for shingles 
in this market is very light. The price oor 
coast base) is $2.65 for clears and $2.40 for stars. 
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New Orleans, La., Dec. 27.—No change for the 
week. Holidays. Demand continues light and 
prices nominally unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Unsettlement is the 
chicf feature of the shingle market and buying 
is ai a low ebb, as it is likely to be for several 
weeks, in the opinion of lumbermen. Extra 
clears are quoted here at $4.93, with stars at 
$4.43. Low prices do not seem to have any 
influence in inducing buying at this time, altho 
retail stocks are small. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 27.—The market for 
shingles and lath is perhaps at its lowest stage 
of the year, buyers generally being disposed to 
wait until next month. The needs in the way of 
shingles are greatly curtailed. Nevertheless 
prices keep up well, with the leading brand 
about holding its own. It is much the same 
with lath, prices of which are well sustained. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—Certainly no division 
of the lumber business here is more dull than 
the lath trade. The 1%-inch may be purchased 
readily for $7.50; and the 15-inch sell between 
$8 and $8.25. Furring continues quiet. The 2- 
inch sells at $45 to $48. The shingle market 
is quite dull, as there is an abundant supply 
and demand is very light. The reds are lower, 
but there is hardly any business in them. The 
white cedars continue fairly firm at: Extras, $7 
to $8.25; clears, $6.50 to $7.50. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27.—The shingle trade 
rules quiet. Buying is very slight. Retail stocks 
are generally small and indications point .to 
buying early in the coming year. Prices still 
show considerable weakness, ranging from $4.85 
to $5.00 for red cedar clears and $4.35 to $4.50 
for stars. Other varieties are not in good de- 
mand. Receipts have been very small. The 
lath trade is quiet in every way, with little 
stock moving. Prices show considerable weak- 
ness all along the line. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 27.—There is practi- 
cally nothing doing this week in the market for 
shingles and lath. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 24.—The pine box 
shook market is quiet, as it is between seasons 
and no heavy demand is expected during the 
next month or two. The orange crop will be 
large and practically all the orders have been 
placed for shook. The situation on lemons is 
not satisfactory, owing to the competition of 
Sicilian lemons, but importing is about com- 
pleted and improvement is expected in the de- 
mand for the California crop. Shook prices for 
next year are hard to forecast. The California 
Pine Box Distributors will not make new prices 
until April 1. Production is being curtailed by 
shook manufacturers, awaiting the opening of 
the 1921 demand. The year’s cut was equal to 
requirements. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
(Continued from page 99) 


Dec. 27.—Holiday dullness in the lumber trade 
was relieved last week thru the receipt of some 
inquiry from eastern sources for No. 8 white pine 
or better lumber. While figures were given, the 
jobbers interested are not sanguine that any busi- 
ness will result immediately, as it is believed that 
eastern buyers are doing some “shopping” to en- 
lighten themselves as to the real market basis. As 
far as known current price lists, announced some 
time ago, are being closely held. Millmen and 
jobbers on this market are not disposed to make 
any sacrifices in either white pine lumber or di- 
mension stuff for the reason that in their opinion 
& shortage would be more than probable in the 
event of any decided revival in the demand for 
buiiding materials next spring, as expected. In 
‘supvort of that contention it was claimed by a 
Dulnth dealer that 90 percent of the lumber 
Sawiug plants in the Northwest are now down, 
Awuiting developments. Only three of the larger 
type of sawmills including one each at Virginia, 
Intevuational Falls and Cloquet, Minn., are run- 
nine and practically all the portable plants that 
cut considerable lumber in the aggregate over 
northern Minnesota last season are out of commis- 
sion, It is contended that lumber supplies in the 
Nor‘lwest would. be inadequate next season should 
ed present mill inactivity continue for even a few 

XS 

Buyers of ties for the railroads are also pursu- 
ing » holding back policy, but it is believed that 
they will be in the market aggressively shortly 
after the beginning of the year. The market is 
being maintained at $1.15 for standards. 

After a fight extending for more than a year, 
the Duluth & Northern Minnesota Railroad has 





been given permission to remove its tracks and 
cease business next spring under a decision of the 
State Railroag and Warehouse Commission. It Was 
a logging road of Alger, Smith & Co., who disposed 
of their timber holdings in this territory to the 
Weyerhaeuser interests early last summer. Alger, 
Smith & Co. contended that with their lumbering 
operations over the road had become a losing 
proposition and that it showed a loss of $60,000 
in operation last year. 


~ TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 27.—The holiday season as usual is pro- 
ducing quiet trade thruout Ontario. The retailers 
are not in any way overstocked, and it is expected 
that after the turn of the year many of them will 
again appear on the market. Woods operations 
in northern Ontario are proceeding favorably and 
are being carried on with a little lower wages 
than last year. There is a distinct evidence of 
greater efficiency on the part of men in the woods. 
The export trade shows some signs of revival. 
Wholesalers report encouraging export sales, and 
a number of important inquiries. There have been 
more inquiries for export to the United Kingdom 
during the last week than for a similar period 
for several months. On account of the high rate 
of exchange there is very little lumber coming into 
this market from the United States. Exports to 
the United States are also very small. 

J. A. McFadgen, president of the Manufacturers’ 
Lumber Co., Stratford, Ont., has left for Scotland 
with the team of Canadian curlers which is going 
to Scotland on a two months’ tour. 

A. C. Manbert, chairman of the Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), Toronto, spent 
Christmas week in Washington, D. C., on a holiday 
trip, taking his son along with him. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec, 24.—Protest against high railway freight 
rates, which they claim is paralyzing the lumber 
industry, particularly on Vancouver Island, was 
made to Dominion authorities by the Associated 
Boards of Trade of Vancouver Island, which met at 
Duncan. It was declared that the effect on the 
trade generally was very serious and has come at 
a particularly bad time with widespread unemploy- 
ment and financial losses to mills. It was pointed 
out that since Nov. 2 two of the largest mills in 
the Province, the Columbia River Lumber Co. and 
the Canadian Western Lumber Co., had shipped 
only sixteen carloads, which is less than a single 
day’s cut for either plant. Twenty carloads used 
to be shipped out monthly from Cumberland, Van- 
couver Island, whereas the average now was one. 
There is also an arbitrary rate against Vancouver 
Island mills of 2 cents to some mills and 4 cents 
to others, which works an added hardship. Repre- 
sentations are being made to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners in the matter. 

With the visit to this Coast of principals of the 
company which proposes to establish pulp and saw- 
mills in the vicinity of Prince George, the announce- 
ment made previously in these columns assumes 
more definite form. Recent visitors were Frank P. 
Jones, of Montreal, general manager of the Canada 
Cement Co. and a director of the Bank of Com- 
merce; Angus McLean, general manager of the 
Bathurst Lumber Co. of New Brunswick and presi- 
dent of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., of Buffalo, 
and M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., Buf- 
falo. They were in the Prince George district and 


came on to Victoria, where they conferred with the. 


government relative to the proposed industry. Mr. 
McLean announced that the industry would employ 
about a thousand men and would involve an ex- 
penditure of about $6,000,000. 

The latest mills to close are those operated by 
the Cameron Lumber Co. at Victoria and Genoa Bay, 
both on Vancouver Island. This is the first time 
in fourteen years that the Victoria plant has been 
closed, while the Genoa Bay mill has been oper- 
ated steadily since it was opened in 1913. The 
shutdown will continue until conditions improve. 

Accountants associated with the lumber industry 
have decided to form an institute of lumber ac- 
countants. This action was decided upon at a din- 
ner at which the B. C. Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association was the host. L. C. Thomas, 
secretary of the Vancouver Lumber Co., occupied 
the chair. 





Missouri now has 179 building and loan 
associations, a gain of ten during 1920, accord- 
ing to the report of the State supervisor of 
building and loan associations. The total as- 
sets are $40,862,168.52, an increase of $7,484,- 
719.98 over the previous year. Four associations 
liquidated during the year and went out of busi- 
ness. There were no failures. St. Louis has 30 
associations; Kansas City, 15; Jefferson City, 
5; St. Joseph 6; Joplin and Sedalia, 1; Spring- 
field, 3; Carthage and Cape Girardeau, 2. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutiv: 

60 cents a line three consecutive weeks. 

Bent a 2 Hine Ser. four cunsees e 

ms - 3 Count in signature, 
counts as two lines. _ 

No disp! except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received ijater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. ; 





ATTENTION 
LUMBER DEALERS. 


Carpenter contractor is desirous of getting in touch 
with dealer in country town who has no satisfactory 
man to recommend to his trade; 10,000 to 20,000 pluce 


e: ' 
Address “B. 4,"" care American Lumberman. 


$1000 REWARD TO ANY MAN 
That can cut as much inch lumber from a tapered log 
by any other method than the Rodes Patent. 
TYREE RODES, 
Hotel Portland, Portland, Oregon. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
by the very people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the 


time—it is a 
GooD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 





BRANCH HOUSE MANAGER 
Wanted by large representative wholesale sash and door 
institution. Must have general knowledge of millwork, 
thoroughly experienced in sales management and capable 
of taking entire — of distributing branch ware- 
house. To the man who can Ce we offer a posi- 
tion of unusual opportunities with ancial return un- 
limit All applications must give full details as to 
wholesale and sales experience, also age, if ever trav- 
eled, in what territory, position now occupying and 
with whom now connected. All replies will be treated 
strictly confidential. 
Address “D. 10,’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR 
OFFICE MEN WANT: 


By large wholesale institution in the Central West, one 
experienced in handling country orders, another capable 
of making estimates from country lists. Should be good 
corre: dent and capable of billing odd work in mill. 
Must know the Universal List and* Discounts, and not 
over 35 years of age. To the man who can qualify in 
either position a splendid future is assured. In making 
application state age, married or single, experience, 
references and salary wanted. All replies will be treat- 
ed in confidence. 
Address “D. 12,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL MANAGER 

For branch yard handling lumber, coal and general 
ied man preferred, but would 
employ unmarried man, if the right kind. We want a 
man not afraid of work, and one willing to hustle for 
ie Please — application in own hand- 

ng, stating amount of experience, sal: e ted, 
etc. Address ‘“D. 30,’ care American Lauber. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For sash and door factory making a specialty of garage 
doors. One must be capable of laying out the work and 
taking full charge. New plant. New machinery. 
Address “—D. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT RELIABLE MAN 

Experien ecking line yard reports and to 

— bo in the — —= of = =, state 

age, salary , whether or 

when you Could start —s 
Address “C. 26," care American Lumberman. 
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BUYER AND INSPECTOR . 
Principally for railroad car stock, ——e and Ties. 
Must travel and have ability to buy also in 
have knowledge of East Tennessee and Kentucky mills 
along lines of L&N and Southern and branches. Write 
giving age, references, experience and salary wanted. 

Address POST OFFICE BOX 41, Station N, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—FOR LARGE CALIFORNIA 
Pine operation, first class accountant and office manager, 
familiar with lumber accounting. Give - experience, 
salary expected and references; state age and whether 
married or single. 
Address **B. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For woodworking plant department making fixtures and 
special work. One competent to lay out work from de- 
tails and to handle crew of twenty or more men. Must 
come well recommended from recent employers. Steady 
employment in good locality. Best of living conditions. 
Address “B. 9,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For branch yard handling coal and general line of 
building materials, small railroad division town in 
Montana. Married man preferred. One who 8s some 
idea of construction with sales ability, willing to hustle, 
will have good permanent position. References should 
accompany first letter. 

dress “B. 5,’? care American Lumberman. 














WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumix, shin- 
gles, machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber- 
land, sawmills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, 
locomotives, cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want any- 
thing, you may have something to sell. A cheap and 
quick way to get what you want or sell what you don’t 
want is to advertise in, the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment of the American Lumberman. Published every 
Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





YARD MANAGER 
In town of 2000 population in Western South Dakota. 
This yard does large business against very strong com- 
petition and requires exceptional man. One who can go 
out and get business, not wait for it to come to him. 
Good salary and opportunity for advancement. In first 
letter state full particulars, references, salary expected 
and when you could come. 
Address “B. 14,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 

Under 30 years of age, competent to enter orders rap- 
idly on typewriter and to assist generally in estimating 
department. Must have had previous experience in a 
sash, door and general mill work office and be rapid and 
accurate in figuring. Splendid opportunity for an ambi- 
tious young man. Address SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR 
CO., Palatka, Fla. 


WANTED—DRAUGHTSMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
One who is able to read and list and make working 
drawings from blue prints and to estimate all character 
of buildings, fixtures and special work. Steady employ- 
ment in good: locality. Best of living conditions. Want 
man who.can come well recommended from recent em- 
ployers and who will stay. 

Address “B. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
Millwork estimator, thoroughly familiar with costs and 


st Book 
“DPD, 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 











‘Address’ 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Arkansas soft pine manufacturer, with annual output 
of sixty million feet, wants salaried and commission rep- 
resentatives for Ohio, Indiana, isconsin, Michigan, 
Southern Minnesota, Northern Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania and New 
England States. We are members of Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau. Stock well established with the trade. Pref- 
erence will be given experienced men with trade foi- 
lowing. In first letter give references; state salary 
wanted, or if cormission arrangement desired, state 
commission wanted. 
dress “B. 2,’" care American Lumberman. 


“WANTED—BY A LARGE SASH & DOOR 
Company, two First-class Traveling Salesmen. One who 
has traveled Northern Michigan, and another that is 
familiar with Northeastern Minnesota and the Iron 
Range) preferred. Such men should be competent to 
take off «minor jobs from a blueprint and quote prices. 
Willing to pay either a straight salary or salary and 
commission.’ Splendid opportunity for advancement. 

Address *“C. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED 
Commission or wholesale lumbermen in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Michigan, to sell Saskatchewan White 
Spruce for mill with annual manufacturing capacity of 
50,000.000 feet. 
ddress ‘“D. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 








HIGH CLASS COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Calling on yards in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North- 


ern Illinois and Missouri, and Eastern Nebraska and 
Dakotas, to handle well established line with no com- 
petition on strictly commission basis, Ideal propo- 
sition for lumber salesmen but will not conflict with any 
line. To good men we offer protected territory, fullest 
co-operation, and a dignified proposition worthy of any 
salesman’s full attention. Give line handled, territory 
covered, and how long and how often you have covered 
it. We will arrange for interviews at Conventions as 
far as possible. All replies will be held in strictest 


confidence. 
Address *“D. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL WOOD WORKING 
Machinery salesman for traveling Wisconsin and Iowa. 
State salary and experience. 

dress “D. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 
A good sash and door salesman for the road. 
BUELL LUMBER AND MFG. CO., Dallas, Tex. 


WANTED—TRAVELERS 
Calling on retail lumber trade to carry a profitable side 
line. State territory you make. 
. BOWES, 4655 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMAN 
Calling on lumber trade in New York and New land 
to sell a sash and door line on a commission basis. State 
experience, giving references, etc. 

Address ‘‘W. 144,” care American Lumberman. 


ONE OF THE LARGE MIDDLE WEST 
Manufacturers wants a salesman working the Pennsyl- 
vania lumber trade to sell sash and doors on a commis- 
sion basis. Please give full particulars first letter. 

A ss ‘‘W. 145," care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
To sell lumber to the industrial trade by correspondence. 
This is an unusual opportunity for a young man who 
knows the comparative values of Northern, Southern and 
Western lumber; has a fair knowledge of grades and 
can write a good sales letter. It will require a man 
considerably above the average to fill this position. 
JUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Calling on the lumber trade in Texas to sell stock sash 
and doors as a sideline. Give references, stating expe- 
rience, etc. 
Address ““W. 146,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HUSTLER TO SELL 
Building material direct to the trade on the road. We 
have a good opportunity and a good territory for the 
right man. 

CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY. Jackson, Miss. 


COMMISSION MEN WANTED 
By Pacific Coast wholesale company, rated AAA-1, pre- 
_— to push Fir and Spruce in all markets. Write 


mmediately. 
Address “K. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 








Apply 


























LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


When you have something to sell, put an ad in the ‘‘For 
Sale Columns’’ of the American Lumberman, as we reach 
the people who are buyers of 


Timber Timberlands 
Lumber yards Woodworking plants 
Machinery Engines 
Boilers Pumps 
Electrical supplies Belting 
motives ars 

ls Hoisting machinery 

Camp supplies Horses and wagons 


Mules and carts Lumber and shingles 


Posts, poles and piling and all equipment used in 
lumbering. Your ad in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


will reach the people. 





SALESMAN WEST COAST WOODS 
Also familiar with Yellow Pine to sell railroad and 
industrial trade in Chicago. One with established 
trade preferred. 
Address “C. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 
To sell Yellow Pine in Buffalo or Pittsburgh for re- 
sponsible wholesale lumber company. Consider only 
man of highest experience and acquaintance. 
Address “‘B. 27,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIR & YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Young man with plenty of pep to solicit Chicago and 
Milwaukee trade for Chicago wholesaler, basis salary 
and percentage of profits. We ish automobile. 
Give age, salary and references. 

ddress “©, 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Preferably in West Virginia Hardwoods and White Pine 
for Buffalo territory, northern Ohio and southern 
Michigan. 

Address “B. 29," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY SOUTHERN WHOLESALER 
A first-class yellow pine traveling salesman for Eastern 
territory. Don’t apply unless experienced and can de- 
liver the goods. Salary and bonus arrangement. 
OATES-KREBS LUMBER CO., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

















WE WANT BUYERS TO ADVERTISE 


When in the market for anything used in the lumber 
industry. Send your ad to the Classified department of 
the American Lumberman. 

° 431 8. Dearborn St. 


Best for you. Chicago. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For our established trade in Southern Hardwoods in the 
States of Indiana and Ohio, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, by large manufacturer and wholesaler. 
Give age, salary and references. 

dress “CO, 15," care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—FLOORING MACHINE MEN. 
One Flooring Machine man capable of keepin: up 
American Seventy Seven A machines. Healthful loca. 
tion in Kentucky. Also want helper. State expericnce, 
Address “C, 20,’ care American Lumberm;n, 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any number of ‘eet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price beiweep 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition, A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, pound 
in leather, | eee AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Pubtisb- 
ers, 431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 














EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Acquainted with the trade in the middle western states 


wishes to sell Y. P., Cypress or Pacific Coast products 
on commission basis. 
dress “D. 5,’? care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY SALESMAN 

A hustler who ranks with the best and has by years 
of experience demonstrated his ability in the art of 
selling forest products desires position selling Southern 
or West Coast lumber. Will accept salary of $2,500.00 
and expenses or commission with drawing account of 
$50.00 per week. Am willing to work any territory 
and gamble on the coming years’ business. Are you? 
Detroit and Toledo territory preferred, however. If 
personal interview desired suggest you write or wire 
stating territory want representation, your preference, 
salary or Co) ssion arrangement, with understanding 
each to pay half oapenree for interview. 

Address “D. 25,’ care American Lumberman. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Who need and require the services of a high class, 
energetic representative, one who has weathered the 
hard knocks and still plugging, one of the few sales- 
men on the road today with actual lumber manufac- 
turing experience, can by making their wants known, 
details as to territory, desire repreesentation, remunera- 
tion, etc., get in touch I think with the man you are 
looking for. Only concerns whose motto is Live and Let 
Live and willing to give value received need reply. 

ddress “PD. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER AND 
Inspector, by a competent hardwood inspector with sev- 











eral years’ experience. Can give reference. Cor- 
respondence invited. 
dress “Dp. 16,°° care American Lumberman 





WANTED—POSITION 
Millwork estimator, experienced in plan estimating, 
married, steady, reliable. Willing to learn Cost Book A. 
Address “Dp. 15," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION AS PLANER FOREMAN 
By a man who has had 15 years’ practical planing mill 





experience. Best of reference. Would prefer a good 
place with good school. 
ddress “Pf. 19," care American Lumberman. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc. Always 
looking for something—your advertisement in the wanted 
and for sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a lumber yard or elevator in connection. Centra! or 
Northern Illinois preferred. Can give good references 
in regard to habits, ability, etc. Best of reasons for 
wanting to make a change. 

ddress “DP. 17,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT. 
A Lumber or Sash and Door Company in the Detroit 
territory, have 25 years experience in the lumber busi- 
ness from stump to consumer. : 
ddress BOX 73, Birmingham, Micli. _ 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN | 
By man who knows the lumber business. Has ad 
road experience and can demonstrate ability. 
Address “S, 186,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION YARD MANAGER 











By man 26 years old. 5 years experience. Thorouchly 
familiar with building industry. Can handle e’ther 
city or country trade. Energetic, ambitious. Can pro- 


duce results. Employed now as second man in lorge 
ard. Will go anywhere. 
u Address “ “0. 33," care American Lumberman. — 


CLERICAL EXECUTIVE : 

Twelve years’ experience; proven executive and admin: 

istrative ability in clerical oragnizations; can ins‘! 

and operate entire clerical division—timekeeping, rout 

accounting, bookkeeping, shipping etc. Open for 

tion February a pew Seer desire change. 

1 es . 

ee vanes “O. 7," care American Lumbermas. — 
BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 5 

Orie who puts up saws Ne a Ad eos aad Oe diss 

er, J maree 

and wears them out ae ON ENOH, Nora, Va... 

EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


1 in the South. Married and competent. 
bela’ ~~ ae “0, 5,’’ care American Lumberman: 
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